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F osper'coounlaih teach new duties, 
qgime makes ancient good unoouth, 


ghey must apwardstiil, and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth.’’ 


—Lowell,in “The Present Crisis,” 
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What you can do, or dream you.can,. 
begin it. ; 

Boldness has genius, power and magic 
in it. +. —Goethe. 
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pO WE EAT TOO MUCH? 
The Value ot Fruit as a Tonic for 
The System. 
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°7 So. 5th Even in America, however, it is coming 
to be observable that a heavy breakfast 
P| im js by no means a matter of course in most 
ants , households. If it is necessary to eat meat, 
potting st be sure, says one authority, in a London 
“specialty, TE paper, to eat fruit first.. “The first, the 
set in Jui most important item,” he continues, “is a 
Season. Sixt preliminary meal of fruit—oranges, grapes, 
Box 305° “ie apples, eantaloupe, berries—seasonable 
emen, Oh fruit in which juice predominates over 
- Grower, fiber. Fruit juices, taken early on an 
empty stomach, are converted into alka- 
S|] BB ilies, keep the blood normally alkaline, pre- 
live within 609 yenting saturation of the system with uric 
feend eee May acid and warding off the storms of suffer- 
sind. out ing which such a condition provokes. 
| send yon an “Fruit juices act as correctives to the 
DEL ACME Midigestive organs, whetting the appetite, in- 
at tien creasing the secretion of the gastric juice 
office, and if and stimulating peristalsis. Where fruit 
ERFUL vite js eaten every morning, digestion is satis- 
bicycles thas JM factory, the head is clear ard an agreeable 
ee feeling of general weil being is experi- 
and express Bi enced. 
Kaper el ' “Too much emphasis cannot be laid 
ao gy ee, pon this matter of preliminary fruit 
5, yet O breakfast. If accustomed to eating a 
DING ovale Bi cmall breakfast, you should lighten the 
“aeons «= noon lunch and 6 o’clock dinner. You will 
HIGAGO sleep better and rise with appetite. If 
: the fruit does not appear to agree with 
you at first, try a small beginning. Take 
© ©®® ®eme ly an orange, drink the juice and re- 
ject the fiber. Persist, and the stomach 
“Me will adapt itself. Gradually add a bunch 
YER of grapes and an apple. You will be sur- 
eeece:: | prised at the far-reaching benefit derived 
@fe from so simple a practice. 
~ T C “After the fruit, the usual breakfast of 
» ® que chop and rolls, omelet, potatoes, coffee, 
Mas «eo what not, is in order.”—Post Express. 
Win. @ Prevent Sunburn. 
6 can send @ - 
Teagt helt : In the case of sunburn the oil of the 
these bon” ‘ tkin is dried up and what is needed is a 
now that renewal of this nourishment. “It is there- 
o wre ofte OME tore, a good preventive of the effects of 
ne ee ME continued burning by the sun to cover the 
Ome itace thoroughly at night with some emolli- 
Iz. me cot: A slight coat of tan is not at all ob-, 
jectionable, but some complexions burn so, 
2 que ‘eply that it takes a_long time for the | PTUP 
r' cone Kin to. be. restored... Af onesdg, ver. 2 = 
many. eal) BAST) ¥3 DU sure” co Ur sur g some- 
it yon times leave a permanent redness; it is this 
s or eome Gime rt of sunburn that should be guarded 


against. A simple way is to supply every 
night the loss of moisture which exposure 
to the sun’s heat has created during the 
day—New York Post. 





What to Eatin Summer. 


Three months of vegetarianism would do 


@ @ @ ®@ ©@ ®@ ®@ ®@ @G 


rire ind every one good, but since we are not all 

am, Posts inclined to such radical changes there is 

left to us the sensible change to lighter 

meats, which proves as delightful as ben- 

2 offic eficial. Lamb, veal, poultry, boiled and 

ns we will OMB broiled ham, bacon and above all, fish, 

“ give a wide range of choice. Fish is the 

to $95 © @me deal summer meat-food both for health’s 
nt 0: your take + 

contest ; and enjoyment. For hot-weather 

0 wil bs breakfasts there should always be one dish 

stsuccess QMetltt has a “snap” to it, a something to 

' provoke appetite. This is just the role for 

MASS. ty prepared salt-fish dishes (prom- 

ently among them haddie), for curries, 

OOo ted other highly seasoned dishes that. are 


hot heavy. Bacon should rarely be left 
of the breakfast menu.—BElla Morris 
Kretschmar, in Weman’s Home Com- 
panion, 





To Remove Wrinkles. 





To remove wrinkles, therefore, one must 

ow their mechanism and their philoso- 

phy. In the firsteplace, guard against a 

fabby and relaxed skin. This can be done 

by dashing upon the face either very hot 

; Water or very cold, or alternating them, 
tnd while doing this rubbing the skin with 

the balls of the fingers. Alcohol or cologne 


toughens the skin and keeps it smooth. It |. 


tat be used with water, equal parts. It is 
teldom that the skin of the face is too dry 
the oily glands are especially active; 
2 case it is, use instead of alcohol a 
‘old cream or an unguent made of equal 
parts of white vaseliae, almond oi] and 
tolin, to which may be added a few 

, ong of violet extract. Steaming the 
ad eid it and the use of electri- 

™ A all good to remove wrinkles. The 

ot med at by the employment of all 

“ apa is to give elasticity and firm- 

set - the skin, which enables it to re- 

It “eng action of the underlying muscles. 
tae Ww rinkles have come, such as the 
om —_ wrinkles of the forehead, they 
tter removed by mechanical means. 
auch oe them with an astringent, 
A stret, *y wegen of glycerine, put them on 
ale ch by means of a plaster, which will 
Wtinkle a4 means of reminding one not to 
tac; 2 the forehead. Some persons have 
i. oka which reminds one of a rus- 
tim Pple which has been kept for a long 


e, These fi . : 
Se fine univ 
generally ersal wrinkles are 


Utisfieg the result of a querulous and dis- 


chemetic disposition. After all, the best 
m and the most efficient preventive 

and "ema gtaven lines of time is a buoyant 
ke a disposition;-f determination to 
® best of life—Harper’s Bazar. 


_ Concerning Nosebleed. 



















iar bleed is so common in childhood 
Where © account is ordinarily made of it. 
oe it occurs repeatedly without ap- 

he ma provocation, however, effort should 
Attack Siem only to check the immediate 
houbl, ut to ascertain the cause of the 
Pe It is well known that heart dis- 
tition “ongestion of the liver and other con- 
2 oy net by, or affecting the circu- 
aj 0: the blood predispose to nose- 
Irtei: no considerable anxiety is frequent- 
be 4. “St the nosebleed of childhood may 
result of serious constitutional 
’ ic post commonly the cause is local. 
Rite stincior es Of checking the imme- 


















the upper lip, just beneath the nostrils. 
A small pad of absorbent cotton or a piece 
of handkerchief may be placed inside the 
lip and tightly pressed against the gum 
from without, thus compressing the two 
small arteries of the upper lip that supply 
the nose. These can ordinarily be felt 
pulsating in this locality. 

If the bleeding is profuse or prolonged, 
the child should be placed in a restful 
position, but with the head elevated, while 
ive may be held to the forehead or the 
back of the neck. To decrease still further 
the blood prassure within the vessels of the 
nose a mustard footbath is of service. 

In the meantime, blowing the nose must 
be avoided. Pluggiag the nostrils both in 
front and back is a Jast- resort to keep the 
sufferer from actual peril. 

The predisposing causes of nosebleed are, 
as has been said, commonly local. Care- 
ful examination of the nose by the physi- 
cian is, therefore, always necessary in re- 
current attacks. Diseased areas in the 
nose are usually found, in which the ves- 
sels are sponzy and unnaturally turgid. 

The depression of the child’s health 
caused by repeated attacks of nosebleed 
not infrequently requires attention. If the 
trouble is due to systematic weakness, at- 
tention is to be especially directed to an 
improvement of the general condition; 
while if the lungs are themselves weak, 
repeated attacks of nosebleed are some- 
times indications of the need of a change 
of climate or of proper physical exercises 
at home. ; 

The formation of scabs or crusts, often 
attended in childhood with picking of the 
nos2, must not be overlooked as a cause of 
nosebleed. Watchfulness may be required 
to prevent the formation of an unfortunate 
habit, but the affected spots must also be 
treated with ointment or other simple 


means of healing.—Medical Jpurnal. 








. Picturesque Lawn Tables. 





Everything shows the growing tendency 
of the American people to spend much of 
their time in the open air. Round tables 
of wood come with large umbrellas raised 
from the center to keep off stray rays of 
sun in taking tea on the lawn or to pre- 
vent the invasion of insect intruders. These 
tables are painted in pretty shades, and 
the umbrellas are made to match, or of 
white with bands of the color, and are 
finished around the edge with a deep 
fringe.-—New York Times. 





Dropping a Letter. 
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An enterprising Sixth street restaurant 
sprietor hung out. adit 
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nownacement: ou scan © 15-cent 
dinners.” This sigh proved to be 
drawing card until a young man of humor- 
ous turn of mind came along. The latter, 
seeing the sign, stopped, and, after seru- 
tinizing it closely, smiled one of those 
smiles which bode no one any good. He 
waited until none of the employees were 
watching, and taking out his handkerchief, 
he erased the letter “‘b’ from the word 
beat. The transformation was complete, 
and it was not until a crowd had collected 
that the proprietor of the restaurant dis- 
covered why there was a larger crowd out- 
side than inside.—Philadelphia Record. 





The Foolish Maiden. 





“What is love?’ asked the maiden. 

The misanthrope replied: 

“Love is the most dangerous form of 
insanity, teaching its victim to disregard 
the first law of nature—self-preservation.” 

“What is love?” asked the maiden, turn- 
ing to the child, which replied: 

“Love is that which leads my parents 
to bring me things home, and the regard 
I have for them on such occasions.” 

“What is love?’ asked the maiden once 
more, this time of another maiden of many 
years. 

“It is,” said she, “an unsatisfied longing 
for something you cannot get.” 

So the maiden sighed and went into a 
convent. Foolish :naid! 

Had she asked me, I would have given 
her a few ideas on the subject!~Harper’s 
Bazar. 





Sugar Juice Piped. 





One of the maryelous accomplishments 
of the Utah Mormons is their beet sugar 
industry in the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, where 18,000,000 pounds of white 
sugar are turned out each year. Cheap 
as sugar is, the Mormons make a good 
profit in the manufacture of it, and largely 
because of their ingenious device to de- 
liver the juice from the vats to the fac- 
tories, twenty-two miles distant. Instead 
of transporting it at what would be pretty 
heavy expense, the Mormons pump the 
juice from vat to factory in a three-inch 
pipe. This enables the juice to be made 
into sugar close to the producing center, 
and saves a large amount of money that 
would have to be employed otherwise, in 
the transportation. The beet sugar indus- 
try of these people is in the hands of a 
company that apportions to each farmer 
the amount of land he may devote to the 
raising of the beet. The company pays 
cash dividends regularly of 10 to 20 per 
cent. a year and dividends of something 
like 20 per cent. on the stock.—New York 
Press. 





What God Gives a Boy. 





A body to keep clean and healthy, as a 
dwelling for his mind, and 4a temple for 
his soul. 

A pair of hands to use for himself and 
FS but never against others for him- 
self. 

A pair of feet to do errands of love, 
and kindness, and charity, and business, 
but not to loiter in places of mischief, or 
temptation, or sin. 

A pair of lips to speak true, kind, brave 
words. 

A pair of ears to hear music of bird 
and tree and human voice, but not to give 
heed to what the serpent says, or to what 
dishonors God or his mother. © 

A pair of eyes to see the beautiful, the 

and the true—God’s finger-print in 


blackboard } 


a goat i 


‘naked eye, of diphtheria, pneumonia, ty- 


The Sea of Dreams. 





Afloat and adrift on the Sea of Dreams, 
We two, we two together, 
In an idle boat adrift, afloat, 
piwp all the summer weather; 
In the si 
And the single lodestar gleams, 
In an idle boat, adrift, afloat, 
On the beautiful Sea of Dreams. 


I wake—but the dream lives on for both; 
We two, we two together, 

Held fast we seem by the foolish dream, 

Bound by the dream-strand’s tether. 

Through the toiling day, in the fray alway; 
Thovgh hid from the lodestar’s beams, 

By the foolish dream held fast we seem 
On the foolist Sea of Dreams. 


And I know some time we shall dream again, 
We two, we two together, 

Shall sail soul-free the impossible sea 
Through all the summer weather; 
Where the white surf breaks and the dreamer 

wakes 
And the single lodestar gleams 
I shall come to you and the dream turn true 
By the beautiful Sea of Dreams. 
—Mail and Express. 





An Apple Eater. 





During a visit to the south of England 
a gentleman was met with who related a 
unique and most interesting experience in 
dietetics, says Chaynber’s Journal. It was 
that for the last three years he had lived 
on one meal a day, und that meal was 
composed chiefly of apples. Further aston- 
ishment was evoked by his reply to my 
question as to what he drank, when he 
stated that the juices of the apples sup- 
plied him with all the moisture or drink 
he needed; this, he claimed, was of the 
purest kind, being in reality water dis- 
tilled by nature and flavored with the 
pleasant aroma of the apple. He partook 
of his one meal about 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon, eating what he felt satisfied him, the 
meal occupying him from 20 minutes to 
half an hour. He looked the picture of 
healthful. manhood, and is engaged daily 
in literary work. 





A Discouraging Entry. 





The performance of the Shakesperean 
drama of “Hamlet” Was dragging itself 
slowly along. 

The time had come for the appearance 
of the ghost. 

There was a slight delay, owing to the 
tardiness of the ghost in responding to its 
cue. 

The profound stillness that followed was 
broken by a loud voice in the front row of 
the main balcony: 

“Mamma, there are thirty-seven. men 
down there with round white spots on top 


9) 


of their heads! 


Pen »- Gisco 10 






Chicago Tribune. © 





How the Quarrel Began. 





A Bradford gossip put her head over the 
garden wall and thus addressed her neigh- 
bor, who was hanging out her week’s 
washing: 

“A family has moved into the empty 
house across the way, Mrs. Jones.” 
“Yes, I know.” 

“Did you notice their furniture?” 

“Not particularly.” . 

“Two van loads, and I wouldn’t give a 
£5 note for the lot. Carpets! I wouldn’t 
put them in my kitchen. And the childen! 
I won’t allow mine to go within six yards 
of them. And the mother! She looks as 
if she had never known a day’s happiness 
in her whole life. The father drinks I 


expect. ‘Too bad that such people should 
come into this neighborhood. I wonder 
who they are.” 

“TI know them.” 

“Do you? Well, I declare! Who are 
they ?” 


“The lady is my Sister.” 
There has been trouble in that street 
ever since.—London Tid-Bits. 





Boys’ Rights at School, 





One of the school trustees of Chicago is 
soliciting the influence of woman’s clubs 
to bring about the establishment of sep- 
arate public schools for boys and girls, 
says Harper’s Bazar. This is an incident 
of the widespreading man movement. The 
separation of the sexes in the schools is 
sought not, as might at first be thought. 
because boys are rude and girls need to 
be protected. It is because little girls, 
holding all the promise of the future of 
Susan B. Anthony’s United States, inspire 
school teachers to be partial in their at- 
tention. The girls do the most reciting, 
they take all the prizes. and the boy is 
so generally neglected that even the chance 
of being president seems-slipping from his 
hold. Moreover, sex favoritism prevails 
in the matter of the selection of teachers, 
and the school trustee wants not only sep- 
arate schools for boys, but men to teach 
them. The assertion of a virile masculine 
element in the sexless, attenuated theories 
of modern education would doubtless bene- 
fit boys, and by contrast might define 
something new, and at the same time good, 
in women. 





Danger from Flies. 





A fly walking upon the window pane, 
or perched upon the wall in the sunshine, 
looks like an innocent creature, but doubt- 
less hundreds of thousands of people have 
lost their lives through the action of flies. 
Flies are hatched in the warmth of stable 
manure. Born in filth, they spend a large 
portion of their lives feeding upon filth. 
If there is a bucket of half decayed vege- 
tables near the kitchen door, swarms of 
flies feed upon this refuse, or hover about 
the filthy drain, the outhouse, or other re- 
fuse; the more filthy the better the flies 
like it. Then the moment the kitchen 
door is open, they enter and fasten their 
dirty feet upon the pans of cream, butter, 
jellies, pie-crusts, preserves, or whatever 
is being prepared for the table, thus carry- 
ing disease germs into our food, ‘and 
thereby into our stomachs. 

A robust, healthy .man,. in, full’ vigor, 
may not be affected in health by these min- 
ute germs, too small to be seen with the 


phoid fever, consumption and other 
diseases, but any person in feeble ‘health 


ent night where the moonlight white 


And no stage ghost ever made its ap: | 


: ni 


of disease, and to this. end we should 
adopt every method possible to keep our 
houses and outbuildings connected there- 
with free from flies. 

The first step to be taken is to remove 
all refuse and all filth from about the 
house, and from the barns if they are 
near the house. In villages and cities 
particularly, barns are located near the 
house, and from these the refuse manure 
should be cleaned up daily and removed 
from the place. It has been discovered 
of late years that filth breeds germs of 
disease, but how these germs get into the 
human system bas not been clearly defined; 
house flies are doubtless one method, thus 
the less filth about a house the less disease. 

Every door and every window about the 
house should have a screen. These wire 
screen windows and doors are now made 
and sold at low prices, but if the reader 
eannot afford these, a cheap frame can 
be made, and a mosquito net stretched 
over it, which will answer a good purpose, 
but doubtless they are not much cheaper 
in the end since the wire screens will last 
so much longer. 





The Wholesome Strawberry. 





The strawberry, besides possessing the 
properties which peculiarly belong to it, is 
nutritious and very wholesome. The fruit 
is frequently recommended by physicians 
in cases of fever and rheumatism, and it 
may be safely eaten at almost any time, 
and often when other fruits are not al- 
lowed. It is sub-acid (that is, moderately 
acid) and cooling, but singularly, creates 
no acid in the stomach. Cardinal Wolsey, 
it is said, first taught us that strawberries 
and cream were intended by a beneficent 
nature to set off each other’s merits.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 





A Southern Woman’s Industry 





The Chicago Times-Hérald describes the 
occupation of a young Georgia woman who 
last year cleared $1,200 on her canned veg- 
ctables and dried fruits. Early in the sea- 
son she realized that the peach crop was 
a failure, so shet canned tomatoes and 
corn to make up the deficiency. She be- 
gan her novel work three years ago, when 
her cotton crop failed to bring good re- 
turns. Her peach trees were laden with 
fruit, and she recognized the fact that it 
would be wasted unless something could 
be done to utilize it. She considered the 
matter for several days, and then went to 
the nearest town and consulted fruit deal- 
ers about buying her fruit. One grocer 
suggested a cannery, and said he would 
give her orders if she would make her 
labels ‘attractive and sell her products at 
2 ason ble. figure. Sh . f ‘ 
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ighborhood that she would not oygly buy 
all.the fruit they could spare, but that she 
would hire assistants. The first year of 
her venture she cleared $650, her outlay 
being $260. Every spring before the fruit 
season she visits the merchants in her ter- 
ritory and easily receives all the orders 
that she can fill. 
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Fatalities by Lightning. 





The Electrical Keview says that “the 
chances of death by lightning are so small 
as to be utterly negligible.” Having made 
this comforting assurance it then proceeds 
to upset it all by the statement that the 
lightning rod has no more ‘influence over 
the course of lightning than the color of 
the paint on our houses. It offers a little 
consolation to the timid in cities by the 
statement that “in places where the pop- 
ulation is entirely concentrated and the 
buildings are close together the fatal re- 
sults of lightning are practically nil. It 
is in the country districts, where trees are 
abundant and houses frequently surround- 
ed by them, that fatal accidents more fre- 
quently occur.” Notwithstanding its cock- 
sure remarks about “negligible chances,” 
it is questionable whether the Electrical 
Review, by emphasizing the worthlessness 
of all protection, will not increase the tim- 
idity of that large number of persons who 
are made miserable every time a thunder- 
storm occurs. It will not add to their hap- 
piness to know that thirty-two persons 
have already been killed by lightning since 
January 1st, although the season of fatal- 
ity has hardly begun. If none of the ex- 
isting devices for protection is of any 
avail the electrical experts should provide 
some which are.—Chicago Tribune. 





Backboneless Humanity. 





It is the home indulgence of early life 
that is responsible for so many specimens 
of backboneless humanity. There are many 
mothers of the indulgent kind, who have 
it not in their hearts to make their chil- 
dren do anything that is unpleasant to 
them. 

The frequent “school headaches” are ac- 
cepted seriously, and the lessons are 
shunted for that coveted run in the garden. 
or that jolly play in the house. If music 
be unpleasant for little miss, still in the 
grinding drudgery of scales and fingering, 
music is dropped because she has no taste 
for it, and it is cruel to force her inclina- 
tions. So with the brother’s Latin and 
arithmetic, geography and history. 

Tre mother maintains the abnormality 
of her children all through, and makes that 
childish petulance and childish dislike of 
initial drudgery the measure of their ma- 
ture requirements. Nor can she correct 
them when they do wrong. She makes 
kindly excuses to them and for them, and 
puts excuses into their own mouths to save 
them the pain of a frank confession and 
herself the anguish of inflicting a de- 
served punishment. 

She wishes, poor soul, to be al! that is 
sweet and good and Joving to her children, 
but she has not strength of mind nor force 
of will enough to make them feel that 
everlasting truth of consequences and re- 
sponsibilities. She wants them to be good 
without the need of. training, and to be 
happy ‘without the drawbacks of sorrow 
for wrongdoing and the bitterness of suf- 
pane in punishment. 

She thinks, if she makes them strong 
and healthy and, happy they will neces- 
sarily be good, and she does not see that 
all ‘the while she is weakening their moral 
fiber and making them self-indulgent, un- 
able to. resist the pains and misfortunes 
of ‘life, and sure‘to become in the end a 





is. liable to be. attacked .by ‘them. 
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Surely even healthy people would. like’ to. 
consume as few, a8 possble-of the’ germs. 
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The Unsuccessful. 





We met them on the common way; 
They passed and gave no sign— 

The herces that had lost the day, 
The failures; half divine. 


Ranged in a quiet place, we see 
Their mighty ranks contain 

Figures too great for victory, 
Hearts too unspoiled for gain. 


Here are earth’s splendid failures, come 
From glorious foughten fields; 

Some bear the wounds of combat, some 
Are prone upon their shields. 


To us, that still do battle here, 
If we in aught prevail, 

Grant, God, a triumph not too dear, 
Or strength, like theirs, to fail. 
—Elizabeth C. Cardozo, in the Century. 





Why There is no Marrying There 





The chaplain of one of our large iunatic 
asylums tells the following: 

A woman (a patient of the asylum) is 
very keen on making him ask her conun- 
drums. One day the chaplain asked her 
the following: ‘“‘Why are there no mar- 
riages in heaven?’ She could not answer 
then, so he told her that “it was because 
there were so few women there.” Two 
days later a woman from the patients’ 
ward gave him the following letter: 

“Rey. Sir: The answer you gave me 
on Saturday was not the correct one. The 
reason why there are no marriages in 
heaven is because there are no parsons 
there to celebrate them.”—London Mail. 





Turned the Joke. 





A good story, apropos of the visit of the 
Japanese prince, is being told in Paris 
about a former Japanese embassy which 
came to France to arrange about three free 
ports which were to be opened to trade in 
Japan and France, respectively. The 
French minister of foreign affairs chose 
Yokohama, Yeddo and Han-Yang. The 
Japanese ambassador smiled and went 
away. Soon afterward Japan signified that 
she had selected the three French ports of 
Havre, Marseilles and Southampton. The 
French foreign office went into fits of 
laughter at this blunder, and pointed out 
that Southampton was in England. “We 
are perfectly aware of it,’”’ replied the 
Japanese ambassador, “and Han-Yang is 
in Korea.”—Shipping World. 





John D. Rockefeller’s Career. 





The June number of “Success” contains 
an interesting sketch of the career of John 
D. Rockefeller, the Standard Oil magnate, 
who was a farm laborer at 15.and now 


Setundied ot ores 


Ohio, when 16 and “began work as an 
office’ boy. ‘He found time in 4854 to at- 
tend a school kept by Andrew J. Freese, 
who is still living. Young Marcus A. 
Hanna was also a pupil of Freese, as were 
Jones, one of the present Nevada senators, 
and Edward Wolcott, now a senator from 
Colorado. Rockefeller was a better boy 
than these, says Mr. Freese. Wolcott 
“was a bad boy—playing truant and pitch- 
ing pennies all the time.” Perseverance, 
Mr. Rockefeller considers more essential 
to success than any other quality. ‘““Every 
young man should take care of his 
money,” he says. “I think it is a man’s 
duty. to make all the money he can, keep 
all he can and give away all he can.” His 
habits are very simple, his luncheon usual- 
ly consisting of a bowl of bread and milk. 
His evenings are nearly always spent at 
home, for neither he nor any of his chil- 
dren are fond of “society,” as the word 
is understood in New York. 








A Modern Portia. 





With a gesture expressive of firm reso- 
lution, as if the affair were quite settled, 
the Countess Madeline pointed to her lac- 
quered Japanese cabinet that shimmered 
in the lamplight and said, very gravely: 
“Open one of those three drawers, Val- 
entine, and be sure that you choose the 
right one. Each drawer contains an an- 
swer fo the prayer which you have ad- 
dressed to me for the last six months. if 
you open that which contains the answer 
‘Yes’ I will be yours and will marry you 
as soon as you please. But take care that 
you do not get the wrong answer; for, if 
you do, you will never see me again.” 
“Alas!” said Valentine, ‘“‘there are two 
chances to one against me. How cruel 
you are, my darling!” 

“Well,” said the countess, “if I marry 
you I can at Jeast lay the blame on Fate.” 
The young man hesitated a long time. 
His hand wandered from drawer to draw- 
er, not venturing to touch any, and his 
heart sank with the fear of choosing 
wrongly. At last he shut his eyes and 
opened a drawer at hazard. 

Oh, rapture! the little piece of pink pa- 
per, when unfolded, disclosed to his glad 
eyes the exquisite word “Yes.” In ecstasy 
he clasped the blushing Madeline in his 
arms and covered her face with kisses. 
She did not deny him. 

Valentine, being but a bashful swain, 
never knew that he had bucked up against 
a foregone conclusion. The three drawers 
that had held his cards of fate had been 
“stroked.’’—Collier’s Weekly. 





Tons of Wild Honey. 





There is enough honey in the brakes of 
Devil’s’ River to make any man rich who 
will get it to market. There are tons of 
it; in clefts in thé rocks, in hollow trees, 
in caves, and in the famous ‘“Devil’s 
Punch-Bowl,” which is a great sink in the 
Devil valley, and out of which bees swarm 
always in clouds so thick that at a dis- 
tance of two or three miles it has the ap- 
pearance of a great signal smoke. 

The hills and valley land along the river 
are covered for a great part of the year 
with an endless variety of flowers, and 
in the wigter season, which is never cold 
enough to freeze the bees, there is an 
abundance . of decaying 
apples and berries of many kinds—so that 
they never have to stop working on ac- 
count of lack of material or bad weather, 
and thus go’ on piling up their wealth 
throughout the whole year. 

The business of gathering this honey, 
‘while fairly profitable, is not followed to 
‘any great extent, for the reason that there 
‘is little in‘the work of the honey-hunter 





member of that purposeless species known 
jas “backboneless" ‘humanity.—New. York 
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thing connected with it is full of priva- 
tion and danger. The country is so rough 
that it is impossible to get anywhere near 
the honey caves unless one goes on foot, 
packing his camp equipage on his back or 
on a burro; water is not over plentiful and 
much of that to be found is unfit for use, 
and besides all this the actual getting of 
the honey is no easy task. 

Sometimes the caves are in such inac- 
cessible places that the hunter has to let 
himself down the face of a cliff for two 
or three hundred feet and hang there at 
the end of his rope while the bees sting 
him half to death, while he digs out a 
few pounds of honey; or, again, he may 
find a cave easy to rob only to find that he 
must carry the spoils several miles on his 
back before he can get it to a place where 
he can load it upon his burros. 

Several years ago a hunting party made 
up of Kansas City men went into the 
country on a trip after big game, for 
there are plenty of deer in there even now, 
and at that time bears were numerous. 
When they got up into the honey country 
they began figuring on the fortunes to be 
made out of it, and having heard of the 
Devil’s Punch-Bowl, locally known as 
*Devil’s Sink Hole,’ they decided to go 
and see it, and, if possible, devise some 
scheme -whereby they might get the tons 
of honey it contained. 

When they reached it, like every one 
else, seeing it for the first time, they were 
amazed at the proportions of the wonder; 
a hole forty feet in diameter yawning 
open in the middle of a wide valley, with 
a perfect torrent of bees rushing up from 
it like dirt blown from some mighty blast, 
and all the while a roaring loud as that 
of a great cataract; looking down into the 
abyss, for the hole widens immediately 
below the surface, they saw the festoons 
of honey hanging there which the bees 
had strung along the sides of their mam- 
moth hive after they had filled the hidden 
grottoes, and through the upward swarms 
could be seen the gleams of combs built 
no doubt many years before.—Del Rio 
(Tex.) Correspondence Chicago Record. 








Origin of Months’ Names. 





“January was named after the Roman 
god, Janus; the deity with two faces, one 
looking into the past, and the other gazing 
forward to the future,” writes. Clifford 
Howard, in the June Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. “February comes from the Latin 
word februo, to purify. It was customary 
for the Romans to observe festivals of 
purification during that month. 

March owes its names to the old God of 
War. Among the Saxons this month was. 
known as Lenct, meaning sede and this 













e Se 
honor of t 
which comes our word Easter: May was 
named after the Roman goddess Maia, and 
June was so-called in honor of Juno. July 
was. named in honor of Julius Caesar, and 
August gets its name from Augustus Cae- 


Monthly, so Cents a Year. 





cover who is.a fool than to discover who 


conversatioa without: loquacity. 


“may be made by dissolving 


There is No Death. 





There {is no death: the stars go down 
To rise upon some other shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jewelled crown 
They shine for evermore. 


There is no death! the forest leaves 
Convert to life the viewless air;--- 
The rocks disorganize to feed 
The hungry moss they bear. 


There is no death! the dust we tread 

Shall change, between the summer showers, 
To golden grain, or mellow fruit, 

Or rainbow-tinted flowers. 


There is no death! the leaves may fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away=~ 

They only wait, through se 2 hours, 
The warm, sweet breath of May. 


There is no death! the choicest gifts 
That heaven hath kindly lent to earth 
Are evér first to seek again 
The country of their birth. 





Advertise. 





If you have any good poultry or eggs 
to sell, advertise! Tell the people what 
you have! If you have anything to sell, 
advertise! I had bone cutters to sell; I 
had some White Angora rabbits. I ad- 
vertised them, and before the advertise- 
ment was out a week, I sold several bone 
eutters and the rabbits, and had calls for 
more.—G. A. Osborne, in Poultry Monthly. 





Sayings of Others. 





Men do nothing excellent but by imita- 
tion of nature.—Rosseau. 

There are some sorrows of which we 
should never be consoled.—Mme. de 
Sevigne. 

Celebrity: the advantage of being known 
to those who do not know us.—Chamfort. 

A woman who is not susceptible has not 
yet seen the man whom she must love.— 
La Bruyere. : 

It is a great thing to mix betimes with 
clever people. One picks their brains un- 
consciously.—Bulwer Lytton. 

Nothing proves better the necessity of an 
indissoluble marriage than the instability 
of pagsion.—Balzac. 

Women are seldom so clever but that 
they sometimes fall into the snare of their 
own vanity.—Geo. Sand. 

More evil truths are discovered by the 
corruption of the heart than by the pene- 
tration of the mind.—Tallyrand. 

To succeed in the world, it is much more 
necessary to possess the penetration to dis- 


is a clever man.—Tallyrand. 
A book is good. company... It is full-of 
It. comes 
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é rosene. all 
it will take up of naphthalene or tar cam- 
phor flakes. Then take a bottomless box 
large enough to hold several fowl at one 
time. Cover with a single thickness of | 
burlap and set it on the dropping board, a 
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cording to the old Roman calendar. 
tober, November and December also ret 


decem meaning eight, nine and ten.” 





—Practice what you preach.—Young. 


September is from the Latin septem, 
seven, this being the seventh month = 
c- 


the names by which they were known un- 
der the old calendar, when there were but 
ten months in the year—octo, novem and 


making that serve as the bottom of the 
box. Paint the sides and bottom with the 
liquid killer and put in the birds, covering 
with the burlap. Be sure to use only one 
thickness of burlap, which will admit fresh 
air enough to prevent the birds from be- 
ing smothered by the fumes. Keep the 
birds confined nearly a half hour, and at 
the end of that time the dead lice will be 
found on the bottom board. The same 
killer is useful for painting the roosts and 
cracks or joints about them and the drop- 


ain: 














fruit—cactus- |. 


—Brevity is the soul of wit.—Shakes- 
peare. 

—Obedience is the bond of rule.—Tenny- 
son. 

—Remembrance oft may start a tear.— 
Burns. 

—Death but entombs the body; life the 


once a month. 


lie.—Southey. 


ping boards to destroy the mites. Use it ‘¥ ; 





—All is not false which seems at first a 


— 


—Be thou familiar, but by no means 





soul.— Young. 


vulgar.—Shakespeare. 
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the thousand and one unknown new 
mixtures that are constantly springing 


constipation, but what about the cure? 
The way to cure constipation, 
biliousness, sick headache, dyspepsia, 


buy, and that’s Ayer’s. 


with harsh cathartics; but take.a mild 
and easy liver pill, a pill that ‘may be 
used with perfect safety by any.mem:= 


yer’s Pills 
and be Cured 


25c. a box. All druggists. 
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Kola Plant 
CURES 


ASTHMA 


AND 


HAY-FEVER. 
Free The African 


Kola Plant is 
Nature’s Positive Cure 
for Asthma and Hay- 
fever. rt 


4 n the sho’ The Kola Plant. 
time since its discov this remarkable botan- 
re 4 universal use in the 
Hospitals of Europeand America as an unfailing 
specifie cure for every form of Asthma. Its 
cures are really marvelous. Rev. J.L. Combs, of 
Prorat est Virginia, writes to the New 


ical product has come into 


York World, February 9th, that it cured him of 
Asthma of thirty years’ standing, and Mrs. E. 
Johnson, of No. 417 Second St., Washington, D.C., 
says that for yearsshe had tosleep prop upin 
a chair in Hay-fever season, unabdié to lie down 
night or or: The Kola Plant cured her at once. 
Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the Farmer's Mag- 
azine, of Washington, D. C., was also cured when 
he could not lie down for fear of choking, being 
worst in Hay-fever season. ma! other 
sufferers give similar testimony, previ ttruly 
@ wonderful remedy. As the Kola Plant is a 
specific constitutional cure for the disease, Hay- 
fever sufferers should use it before the season of 
the attacks when practical, so as to give it time to 
act on the system. If yousufferfrom Asthmaor 
Hay-fever, in order to prove the power of this 
new botanical discovery, we ‘will send you one 
* large case by mail entirely free. All we request 
in return is that when cured yourself you will 
wen your neighbors about it. It costs you abso- 
lutely nothing. Send your address to The Kola 
Importing Co., No. 1162 Broadway, New York. 











Once daily, in a hot mash, Sheri- 
dan’s Condition Powder, Itassists 
in growing new plumage; gets 
them in condition to lay early. 


HERI AN TiON 
POWDER 


a peatees =_— om _—— over 
th ears by all poultrymen. 
“How i Feed for Eggs’ sent free. 
If can’t get it we send one pak 
for 25 cts; eyes $1. Large can, $1.20. 
1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


CLE ELELELE 


EGGS FOR HATCHING . 
From my breeding pens of Rochester prize win- 
ning. White and Silver Wysadottes, P. 
8. O. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Eggs 18 
for $1.00, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular free. 
RELIABLE POULTRY. YARDS, 


EX ECE 


* 












F. W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 5, Rochester, N. ¥- 
25 for Size and Symmetry. 
in season. 
RANKIN, South Easton, (Monarch 


~ MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 
“‘Watural and Artificial Duck Culture,” 


Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 
ing purposes. Order early. Eggs 
My book 
free with each order. Send for catalogue to J AMES 
/ to 3% Per M 
1% to 3% Per 
solicited from 















DEPARTMENT 


Poultry Advice Wanted. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


We got two or three extra papers about 
a month ago and I gave them to Darl 
Shutterly, Blairsville, Penn., Indiana Co. 
He is greatly interested in your paper and 
has been thinking of subscribing. I have 
been coaxing him on all along and I think 
he will subscribe if you. write to him. I 
don’t see why he would not, for it is the 
best paper I ever got a hold of. I saw an 
ad, in this month’s paper (June) that it 
anybody got any extra papers to let you 
know, but we haven’t got any extra ones 
for a month or two. Please find enclosed a 
two-cent stamp to pay postage on answer 
of these questions: 

1. What do you call a disease which a 
chicken gets and goes about as though it 
were lame, but you cannot see anything 
the matter with it. If you know please 
tell me and if you have a receipt to make 
some medicine please send one. 

2. What do you say about rooster? Is 
it all right to keep a young rooster of 
your own raising or is it better to get 
a strange one altogether? 

8. Does it make any difference whether 
the rooster is older than the hen or the 
hens older than the rooster? 

4. Don’t you think a board floor better 
than a ground floor for chickens? Are 
oats a valuable feed for chickens (whole 
oats)? 

5. Do you feed sunflower seeds to chick- 
ens the same as grain? Do you think tar 
rcof to be as good as any other for a 
chicken coop? Whose bone cutter do you 
recommend, Osborne and Stratton’s or 
Mann’s? 

Please answer these yuestions when you 
get time either through your most excel- 
lent paper or by letter. Do as you please. 
—Yours sincerely—Calvin C. Hamilton, 
Blairsville, Indiana, Co. Pa. P. O. Box 
343. 

Reply: Thanks for your kindness. The 
indications are that your chickens are 
lame from being overfed. Give them plenty 
of exercise. They should hunt some for 
their own food. I should prefer to buy a 
cockerel as you suggest. The age of the 
bird is not material. ; 

We prefer an earth floor for a scratching 
pen, but a wooden floor for a roosting 
house, but earth floors will do altogether 
if the ground is particularly dry. Chickens 
will not do well unless the ground of the 
hen house is dry. Food for the birds 
should be changed occasionally. Oats 
make a welcome change. It is a healthy 
food. Sunflower seeds are very rich, and 
will make an excellent food. They should 
not be fed too freely but a little every day, 
or two, will be desirable. 

Tarred paper roofing attracts the heat 
in summer, and makes the poultry houses 
warmer than shingles, but it is desirable 
as being objectionable to insects, ete. You 
will find several of the machines inquired 
about. advertised in the columns of the 
Fruit Grower. We have secured one of 
FF. W. Mann, Milford, Mass., which is 
very satisfactory.—Editor Green's Fruit 
} Grower. 

















PRIZES <“ 


$1;0000° 














publishers of financial st: 


We will divide this month $1060 among those who arra’ 

of letters: nto the names of eight states, For example: SAKRANAS, is Arkansas, 
you solve the rest? If so you will get a cash prize. For instance, iften correct 
receives $100. If twenty correct answers are received, each 
receives $50 and soon. We have no conditions or 
cash present. Itis only necessary to enclose 25 cents with answer for 
DAYMANRL gyeariy subscription as we want the prises awarded to subscribers only and will spend the 


SAKRANAS 

DOLRAOCA §answersare received each 
LAWEDERA om 

NAHICGIM @entire amount 0fcash recei 
KASRABEN 6 well known HOUSEHOLD JO 
GIRNIVIA tra 

SOLILINI ® ¥testant a preser 


be Seas by other attempts. You are now d 
anding and reputation. Write today as cash prize awaits you. 


IN CASH FES = = TO-You 


e correctly these etghé 


uests to make or any 


from subscriptions in additional presents to contest- 


ants which shows our object is not a money making scheme but an idea to advertise our 


URNAL, established twelve years ago. » 


x Presents.—In case you can’t name all the States we will give every con- 
testant a present valued at $20 who names over four States correctly, eo you are sure ofa 


ing with honest 


Address HOUSEHOLD JOURNAL PUBLISHING co.° PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. . 





Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 


THE POPULAR LEG- 
~ nmap By es anemietant, 
ween of the prac e 
f breeds is the Les: 


of the 
of marketable 
ones produced at least cost. 
otonly are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 
oo) yeas J active foragers 
nd waste no time ‘in sit- - 
ting. 


Jaent to 

‘Phey eat less than the 

: vy breeds, but whatever 
’ consume is put to 


y . 
$e Bees k, $1 ont fi. se 













THE WHITE WYAN- 
DOTTE is one of the hand- 
somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
New York markets will, in 
Ff time more fully appreciate 
Weal figs the value of the Wyandotte . 

yi (7m* for its delicacy on the table 

gee‘ of the epicure. It will be 
3 noticed that no breed has 

all the good qualities, there-* 
fore if we want all the good 
“qualities we must have more 

than one breed, but éurely 
mo ove can make a mistake 

in’ breeding the White 

Wyandotte, considering 
Lg their beauty, egg-laying pro- 

2. ~pensities and desirability in 
= markets of the world. 

f Eggs from prize Stocix, 
$1.50 for 18. 


Ve 
ig: 





BARRED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 


This breed is as solid as its 
name and is often called the <9? } Py 
“*Parmer’s Friend,” the “All Yi 7% 

Round Fowl,” the “Oli Re- K% 

Hable.” It is the bird for Wy 
business, and deemed by many WH 

the best fowl for farm and 

home raising. It is not only a 

good layer, but is quick to 

develop for the early market. 

As a far-sighted farmer once 

gata to us, “When you kill one 

you've got something.” Eggs 
from Prize Stock, $1.50 for 13. 


PEKIN 
DUCKS. 


Best Ducks on earth. Price 
- for eggs from Prize Stock, 
91.50 for 18, Drakes, $2.00each. 
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| Address, Poultry Department, Green's Nursery Co., Rochester, W. ¥. 


.very much superior for ducklings ra- 
tions of vegetable origin which had, ac- 





At ra ty 
Feedin’ Hens. 
Tchick, tchicker, 
Sneeze and ker-snicker! 
Pepper their grub and they’ll lay for ye 


uicker, 
There's nothin’ smells better than steamin’ 
ran mash; : 
When I pound on the basin them hens makes 
a das 
And they'll crowd and they’ll gobble, they'll 


sneeze and they 
—A-gulpin’ 2% down till t ey're full to the 


neck, 
They relish it so that I vum and declare 
It’s good for my appetite watchin’ ’em there. 
—And if biskits are done by the time I go in, 
I’m apt ~ pull up and clean out the whole 
R 


I’m long, 8’r, on b, a believer fn feedin’, 
I think it goes furder than blue blood and 


breedin’, 
Ev’ry hen that I’ve got is pussey, by jing, 
She can’t tuck her noddle around under her 


wing; 
And bein’ —s wakeful and broke of her 
res i j 
She'll always hop down for a turn’on the 


nes Sar 
So I git double work, s’r, by usin’ ’em right 
—One egg per hen daytimes—one egg ev'ry 


nig 

And they’re livin’ like ladies on mash and 
chopped meat 

With all ba red pepper and corn they can 
eat. 


Tehick, tchick! 
They’re makin’ no kick, 
And !f northin’ don’t split I’ll be rich putty 


—Lewiston Bvening Journal, 





Royal Chicken. ; 





Chickens suitable for stewing are offered 
at a moderate price and form one of the 
cheapest meat courses at this season of 
the year. The inferior cuts can be util- 
ized to advantage in chicken pies, cro- 
quettes and patties. Served mixed with 
rich broth and gravy they make delicious 
luncheon dishes. Part of the broth added 
to the mushroom sauce and the giblets, 
stewed tender-and minced fine, will make 
an excellent soup for the first course at 
dinner. Stew the chicken, weighing four 
or five pounds, tender, but do not let the 
choice joints and best pieces simmer into 
shreds.. As soon as they are tender re- 
move them and drain. Place between two 
plates until cold. At dinner time rub each 
piece well with salt and pepper; dip into 
beaten egg, then into the minced broken 
mushrooms, again into the egg, and lastly 
into cracker dust. Fry brown in deep, 
smoking fat. Place a tablespoonful of the 
cucumber salad on the plates when serving 
the chicken.—Chicago Record. 





Animal Food for Poultry. 





Mr. W. P. Wheeler, of the Geneva 
(N. Y.) Experiment Station, has been con- 
ducting a series of experiments regarding 
the feeding of animal food to poultry. He 
Says: 

“Of two rations which contained practi- 
cally the same proportions of the ordinar- 
ily considered groups of constituents, but 
different amounts of mineral matter, one 
wholly of vegetable origin proved much 
inferior for growing chicks to the other 
ration, higher in ash content, containing 
animal food. 

‘“‘When the deficiency of mineral matter 
was made good by the addition of bone 
ash, the vegetable food ration for chicks 
equaled or somewhat surpassed in effi- 
ciency the corresponding ration in which 
three-eighths of the protein was derived 
frem animal food. 

“For laying hens the rations containing 
animal food proved superior to others in 
which all the organic matter was derived 
from vegetable sources. The vegetable 
food ration supplemented by bone ash 
proved equally efficient for limited periods. 

“Rations containing animal food proved 
to Yra- 


cording to the ordinary methods of estima- 
tion, practically the same nutritive value. 
A ration of vegetable food supplemented 
by bone ash proved much inferior to an- 
other ration of similar ‘composition’ in 
which three-eighths of the protein came 
from animal food.” 





Lice Destroyers. 





The cheapest and one of the best modes 
of exterminating lice is a plentiful supply 
of whitewash, put vn hot. This material 
is cheap, always handy and it can be liber- 
ally applied everywhere in the hennery. 
An ounce of carbolic acid to a pailful of 


whitewash will make it more ef- 
fectual for killing the pests. In using 
it do not spare the brush or white- 


wash, but dash it into every crack and 
spread it over every spot in the hen- 
house. The fowls, too, carry lice about 
them, and one must provide them with the 
means to liberate themselv2s. A dust bath 
is un excellent thing and furnishes a good 
remedy. By incorporating a handful of 
carbolic powder and a light quantity of 
sulphur with the earth the dust bath is 
made most effectual. Insect powder blown 
in or rubbed among their feathers, and the 
roots saturated with kerosene, will reduce 
the vermin in number, if they are not de- 
stroyed. The “lice killers” advertised are 
excellent, and are always ready and 
handy for use.—Farm and Fireside. 





The Great American Hen. 





If Uncle Sam owned all che poultry in 
America he could pay off the Spanish war 
debt the first year and have a comfort- 
able balance left for future emergencies. 
The total value of poultry consumed in the 
United States, including eggs, foots up in 
a year the neat sum of §$300,000,000 a 
greater sum than that derived from any 
other one product, not even excepting the 
wheat or mineral output. 

Just think of this immense sum being 
derived from the poor, despised barnyard 
hen, and, least of all, with but a small 
outlay of capital, and no risks along the 
financial pitfalls that infest the business 
man’s pathway. The hen goes quietly 
along, gathering her food as best she may, 
and returning favors for the neglect sh 
gets. ; 

Year after year the demand grows 
larger, and will so continue just as our 
country grows. There can never be an 
oversupply of poultry, though there will 
be a demand for a better grade, which 
our farmers must endeavor to supply. 
Good, fat chickens and nice fresh eggs will 
always find a ready market at prices that 
will easily pay for extra care and food. 
—BHscondido Times. 





Planting Fruit ‘Trees in the 
Poultry Yard. 





There are many places on the farm 
where trees can be planted with advan- 
tage, and it is surprising how very slow 
some are to take advantage of. the im- 
provement that can be thus made. All 
sorts of stock appreciate shade in summer, 
and the cold blasts of winter are less pen- 
etrable when the barns are protected by a 
substantial row of evergreens. Now that 
poultry-keeping is receiving increasing at- 
tention, the yards where the birds spend 
their days are by the wide awake keepers, 
made as comfortable as possible to the 
flocks. During a visit to Dentonia Park 
Farm, where a very large poultry busi- 
ness is in operation, we noticed that the 
numerous long, narrow yards, extending 


down the center of each, and grapevines 
along the wire-fence divisions. Besides 
plums, apples, cherries, quince, peaches 
or pears, and even bush fruits, will an- 
swer well in districts where they will do 
well, The shade the trees will provide 
will more than compensate for the outlay 
and labor, as the fowls will be healthier, 
lay more eggs, and the young birds will 
grow faster. Bushes and vines provide 
J more green food than one would think, as 
| the lower leaves as well as the fruit will 
be kept trimmed off, to say nothing of 
the bugs, worms, etc. Another thing, the 
fowls will get abundant exercise jumping 
4 for léaves and insects. An American poul- 
tryman, I’. F. Davison, referring to this 
subject in the Reliable Poultry Journal, 
states that he has abundance of grapes 
and gooseberries in his yards, and ft is re- 
markable the fruit he gets after the hens 
have taken the product of the lower 
| branches. One grapevine yielded sixty 
pounds of fruit of superior quality. Mr. 
Davison gets fruit trees at from *$8.00 to 
$12.00 per hundred, guaranteed to grow. 
Once started, they grow practically with- 
out more expense. Then look at the re- 
sults: Abundance of shade, green food, 
insects and exercise for the fowls, all the 
fruit needed for the family and much to 
sell, besides the beauty of fruit trees laden 
with blossom and later with fruit. 

Remember that a tree rightly started 
will grow right away from one poorly 
started. Dig the holes deep and broad, 
and get good loam soil to fill in around 
the roots. First put in some good dirt, and 
then, holding the tree in the center of the 
hole, put in some good fine dirt on the 
root, at the same time shaking the tree 
or plant so that the dirt will settle around 
and between the little fine roots: Press 
the earth firmly around and over the roots, 
and fill up the hole until within six inches 
of the top, pressing it down firmly. The 
balance of the hole should be filled in 
loosely. In the chicken yard always plant 
deeper than the tree stood in the ground 
previously, as the chickens scratch out a 
basin around the trunk. These and other 
depressions underneath the trees should be 
levelled up in the fall to prevent ice form- 
ing around the trunks.—Field and Farm. 





Diamonds in the Poultry Yard. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

I have seen various kinds of feed recom- 
mended for poultry, but have never noticed 
that any one has recommended diamonds 
for chicken feed, and yet fowls have been 
known to feed upon diamonds in certain 
portions of the country. There is no doubt 
that diamonds of various sizes would take 
the place of gravel in the crops of the 
fowls and help them to digest the food, but 
I fear that the additional expense of @ia- 
monds would make them too expensive 
food for most poultrymen. 

Additional interest has been given to dia- 
monds of late owing to the great Kim- 
berly diamond fields in Africa, where 
England is now waging war against the 
Boers. Diamonds are discovered there in 
large quantities, and hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been made by investors in 
these mines. But after the diamonds have 
been dug from the mines, and washed out 
of the soil, there is great expense in cut- 
ting and polishing them, hence we hesitate 
about reeommending them as chicken food, 
or as aids for the digestion, except for yery 
rare and valuable breeds, 

A well known poultryman who wears a 
beautiful and expensive diamond ring, 
was recently feeding his Plymouth Rock 
birds, As our readers are aware, this 
breed of chickens is very tame, and when 
the proprietor approached the yard they 
surrounded him in large numbers,:render- 
ing it almost impossible for, him to step 
without. treading upon. them.. . These 
Plymouth Rocks were particularly hungry 
when my friend entered the yard, and 
raised their heads expectantly toward the 
dish which he carried in his hand, when 
one of the chickens, more impatient than 
the rest, saw the diamond gleaming upon 
his finger, made a peck at it with her 
sharp beak, dislodged the diamond from 
its gold setting and swallowed it, quick as 
a flash. 

When our friend discovered the loss of 
his diamond he was not able to tell which 
of the chickens had swallowed it. Now 
he is in a dilemma as to how he can re- 
cover his diamond, which he values at not 
less than one hundred dollars. He does 
not dare sell one of these birds in the mar- 
ket, fearing that the man who buys it may 
find the one hundred dollar diamond in its 
crop. He does not wish to destroy his en- 
tire flock of Plymouth Rocks, which he 
values at more than the value of the dia- 
mond. 

My advice is that men and women who 
fancy poultry should not appear before 
their poultry dressed in diamonds. In the 
best society diamonds are only worn in the 
evening, exposed to gas or electric lights. 
It is not in good taste to wear them dur- 
ing the day. Diamonds were never in- 
tended to be worn in poultry houses. They 
were more appropriately designed for 
wearing in parlors, or at great dinners, or 
other more important gatherings than the 
gathering of poultry at feeding time. We 
trust our readers will take warning, from 
the experience of our friend and leave 
their diamonds locked up in a strong safe 
when they go to feed their poultry. 





Dampness in the Hen House, 





If you must have a ¢old hen house, have 
it, but never have a damp one. In other 
words, a damp house is a hundred times 
worse than a cold house. It is the damp 
house that always has ailing inmates. 
Colds and roup make sad havoc there. In 
short, there never has been and there 
never will be a damp hen house in which 
the bird will be at all satisfactory. 

Sick, moping fowls never are able to do 
anything in the way of filling the egg 
basket. So, my friend, if your hen coop 
is not situated upon a dry site, at your 
earliest opportunity proceed to rectify the 
error. Dig out the dirt from the bottom, 
say, a foot or two in depth, then fill in 
with rocks, large ones first, then smaller 
and smaller ones, cover top with a few 
inches of gravel, and then you will have 
a dry house, providing any outside water 
has a good chance to drain away. 

Frequent use of dry coal ashes will 
serve to absorb any moisture accruing 
from the droppings of the birds, the coal 
ashes also serving to fix ammonia and 
therefore keep the air of the house pure 
and wholesome. 

Too often we find the coop or run where 
the little chicks are penned, from one 
cause or another, sadly damp. This will 
not do. Chicks, even more than hens, re- 
quire dry quarters. And even ducklings 
and goslings in their first tender days are 
peculiarly susceptible to dampness. 

We, as poultry keepers, must keep damp- 
ness at bay, or we shall fail of success in 
poultry culture——M. Sumner Perkins, in 
National Rural. 


How Shall we Break Upa Sitting 
Hen? 








Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

One of the greatest difficulties we have 
with hens is to break up those that wish 
to sit. I see little or nothing on this point 
while much is said* about almost every- 
thing else. Will some one please give the 
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My experience teaches me that. I can 
get more clear profit from my 400 hens 
than from my ten’ cows; and with no more 
hard work. But I don’t keep the 400 hens 
all together.—M, T, H. 

Keep ‘the ‘hen scratching and she will 
keep a-cackling. ~ ; : 

We have matéd one cock with forty hens 
with free range, and have never had eggs 
hatch better.—O. P. R. , 

When" fresh-laid eggs ‘have an offensive 
odor when-broken’ or cooked, “we should 
suspect that the hens have been fed on 
food containing a strong and pungent odor 
like onions or fish. 

E. P., Macoupin, Ill, asks if a pure- 
bred hen will lay as well as one of mixed” 
blood. Our belief is that what are called 
the laying breeds, of which Leghorns are 
a type, will, as a class, beat any mongrel 
flock on earth in egg production. First 
crosses between the different varieties of 
layers will be as productive as their pa- 
rents, but no more so. 

Mrs. N. B., Robinson, Md., need not 
perform any operation on the tongues of 
her hens to cure them of pip and make 
them lay. A little crude petroleum, or 
camphorated sweet oil, injected into their 
nostrils will clean out the air passages 
and enable them to breathe naturally, and 
their tongues will then assume their nor- 
mal appearance. 

Look after the healthy. condition of the 
laying hens. See that their houses are 
frequently cleaned out, well sprinkled with 
carbolic acid, and thoroughly fumigated 
with sulphur, if you would guard against 
cholera and other diseases. Besides, you 
will need every pound of the scrapings to 
mix with that compost bank for the pros- 
pective crops. Carbolic acid costs about 
thirty cents a quart, and flowers of sul- 
phur about ten cents a pound.—F. H. S., 
in Farm Journal. 


TO MAKE THE HENS LAY. 


If the hens don’t lay, turn them out and 
let them dig and hunt in the ground for 
food. Bury small grain where they will 
find it when they dig. This will induce 
them to hunt, and while thus employed 
they will find bugs and worms, that will 
quicken the production of eggs. It is 
well to follow this plan as soon as the 
spade will turn the ground, for it adds 
vigor and strength to the hens and insures 
strong, healthy chicks. The lazy, idle hen 
is of no use but to sit about and eat and 
grow fat. If she will not work, she will 
not lay. If she will not lay, her life should 
end, and her fat carcass grace the table. 
You can always vest assured that the in- 
dolent hen is a non-producer; soon she be- 
comes too fat to lay and too tough to be 
eaten. 


WHY DON’T EGGS HATCH? 


When hens are too fat, their eggs will 
not hatch. At the same time, if properly 
treated, eggs from fat hens will hatch 
fairly well. The major portion of the 
trouble of infertile eggs comes from lack 
of proper exercise. It is very seldom that 
there is any trouble of this kind with hens 
that run about all the time both winter 
and summer. Such constant exercise and 
hunting for food invigorates both male and 
female and fills them with vitality, which 
adds strength to their zeproductive powers. 
The trouble from infertile eggs is usually 
among fowls that are penned and pam- 
pered during winter, and are not kept busy 
hunting and digging for their food. This 
‘condition reduces their vitality, and brings 
-about a condition.of partial sterility, fron: 
which they will soon recovér if compelled 
to labor hard for their existence. Stamp 
out the trouble by compelling the fowls to 
work. 


STOP EGG EATING. 


The habit of eating eggs is one that all 
fowls will indulge in. It is one of the 
habits of idleness for which the owner or 
keeper is to blame. Often an egg that is 
left too long in the nest will freeze and 
burst open; or when proper nests are not 
provided, the hens will lay on the floor, or 
an egg will be dropped from the roosting- 
place and be broken. All these mishaps 
are largely the result of idleness among 
the hens, and from these causes they soon 
learn to destroy every egg they see as long 
as they are confined to their houses. This 
habit ¢an be prevented to a large extent. 
The most simple way to prevent this habit 
is to keep two or three china eggs lying 
about tke floor of the hen-houses and in 
the nests. The hens will soon learn the 
uselessness of pecking at them, and as all 
eggs look alike to them, they find no com- 
fort or return from their attack, and soon 
let the real egge alone.e Some persons buy 
quantities of egg shells from the bakers 
and spread them about, but you will find 
the china egg better.—Country Gentleman. 





Dirty and Clean Eggs. 


I was in the store of a wholesale egg 
dealer a short time ago. He had just re- 
ceived a lot of eggs from the country. 
They were of fair size, and the test showed 
them to be tolerably fresh and good, but 
some of them were almost entirely cov- 
ered with dirt. I asked the question in 
regard to the difference of prices between 
the soiled and clean eggs. “Two to four 
cents per dozen, and the dirty ones are 
hard to sell at the reduced price.’”’ The 
quality is the same, but the appearance 
kills the sale. Another thing, had not the 
dealer sorted them, they would all have 
sold for only a little more than the price 
of dirty ones. 

Eggs should never be sent to market 
when soiled in the least. They should be 
kept clean in the first place, but, if by 
chance they do become dirty, they should 
be thoroughly washed. Poultrymen and 
farmers can hardly afford loss from this 
cause. Eggs that can not be cleaned, 
should be used at home. Make it an in- 
variable rule to send your eggs to market 
in a way that will add to and not detract 
from their sale. Some people prefer a 
brown-shelled egg, while others want the 
pure white ones. It is therefore wise to 
assort them to meet the wants of cus- 
tomers. It pays to cater to the buying 
public.—N. Y. State Farmer. 





Fruit and Poultry. 





. A New Baglander’s Experience. 

Referring to Mr. Moody’s experience, 
January issue, I will state that it has been 
my practice for many years to raise from 
800 to 400 chicks among peas, beans, 
sweet corn, squashes, beets, cabbage and 
tomatoes, on an area of about two acres, 
with no harm to the growing crops. I 
have picked fine crops of Cuthbert rasp- 
berries, where the nearly matured chicks, 
in pursuit of the insects about the ripe 
fruit, were still content to leave the ber- 
ries untouched, even such as had fallen to 
ground. 

The secret of all this was the manage- 
ment. The mother hens were kept 
strictly to the brood coops, with none of 
my- valued crops in reach. Earlier in the 
season, when the chicks were much young- 
er, a small bed of strawberries had been 
spared; although my custom is to grow 





these, also lettuce and potatoes, elsewhere. 











The chicks become accustomed to depend 
on grass and young weeds for their greens, 
this habit being formed before the crops 
come on. A liberal allowance of wheat 
and water is kept within their reach at 
all times. After the salable ears of corn 
are picked, the chicks:thus raised have to 
be taught to pick the remaining ears. 

I repeat, the secret of combining poultry 
with fruits is correct management. It has 
long been a customary remark with me 
that I would not think of conducting either 
branch’ by itself. -'The only instance where 
chickens meddled with the tomato patch, 


iI was enabled later to trace to a neglected 


supply of water. -I was then compelled to 
pick tomatoes at the first sign of coloring, 
a practice I have ever since followed, as, 
when house-ripened, there is little trouble 
with rot. So, after taking pains to edu- 
cate the chicks, they, in their turn, edu- 
cated me, 

A neighbor had five barrels of Northern 
Spies upon the tree nearest his hen house, 
when the remaining trees in an acre orch- 
ard had none. The chip-dirt from an ad- 
joining woodshed kept the grass from 
growing about this tree, and the flock put 
in most of their time here. In my. own 
case, a clump of eight apple trees was 
used a single summer to shelter a half- 
dozen broods of chicks, with a marked 
benefit in color of foliage, and improved 
fruit yield for several years. 


There must be many kinds of greens 
adapted to the latitude of Carolina, a 
small patch of which, grown here and 
there, would have supplied a more delect- 
able green diet than peach trees. In the 
North, lettuce grown thickly in close, 
double rows, with quite narrow cultivat- 
ing spaces alternating, would be my choice. 

I am satisfied that any of the tree fruits, 
and any of the flying breeds of fowls will 
constitute a beautifully matched team if 
properly handled. A hen is not a com- 
plete imbecile, and will develop consider- 
able ingenuity before she will starve; and 
her appetite directed into proper channels 
is the greatest aid the fruit grower can 
have.—F’,.W. Proctor, in Farm Journal. 





Feed and Care of Ducklings. 





The first food we give ducklings is stale 
bread soaked in sweet milk, together with 
any kind of table scraps, as cooked pota- 
toes, oatmeal porridge. Feed them all they 
will eat up clean, every three or four hours 
for several days ir this way, and after 
they are a week old they will need feed- 
ing only three or four times a day. Feed 
a mixture of corn-meal, crushed oats and 
middlings, moistened with milk, in any 
form, after the first week, until ten weeks 
old, when they will be feathered. The 
tkree kinds @f meal need not be mixed to- 
gether; any two of them will do, and the 
corn should be increased the last week if 
the ducklings are intended for market.— 
Farmers’ Advocate. 








The Chinese System of Doctoring 
a Failure. 





“The Chinese system of paying their 
physicians—while the patient keeps well— 
and shutting off the salary when he gets 
sick, always struck me as being singularly 
sensible,” said one of the tenants of a 
big office building yesterday., “You see, 
it gives a doctor every incentive to make 
an unavoidable illness as brief as possible, 
while our method of paying while we are 
disabled offers just the opposite induce- 
ment. Of course, I don’t mean to say 
that any reputable practitioner would de- 
liberately keep a patient laid up for the 
sake of his fee, but the temptation is cer- 
tainly strong. hunted up a very.e 
able young doctor whom I knew to be 
struggling hard to get & foothold, and laid 
the scheme before him. ‘I’ll give you 


$12.50 a month as long as you keep me 


well. If I get sick your pay stops until 
I’m up again.’ He thought a moment and 
accepted.” 


“Well, how did it turn out?” asked one 
of a group of listeners. “I’m just coming 
to that,” replied the speaker. “For a 
week or so it worked all right. The doe- 
tor dropped in once or twice to look me 
over casually, and I had a pleasant feel- 
ing that some one was vitally interested in 
seeing that I kept well. Then came the 
first unpleasant experience. We had a 
rainy day and I was hurrying up Canal 
street toward the office when a man sud- 
denly pounced on me and dragged me into 
a hallway. It was the doctor. ‘Good 
heavens!” he fairly yelled, ‘where are your 
rubbers?’ ‘I don’t know,’ E stammered, 
startled half out of my wits. ‘Then give 
me the money to buy you a pair at once,’ 
he said, ‘or you’ll be down with pneumonia 
and I’ll lose a whole month’s wages.’ He 
was so fierce that I shelled out and missed 
several important engagements while I 
waited. A few nights afterward I was 
quietly eating a rum omelette in a res- 
taurant when who should rush up but that 
same confounded doctor. ‘Rum omelette!’ 
he gasped, turning pale as death. ‘Why, 
man alive, do you want to take the bread 
right out of my mouth? and with that he 
grabbed the omelette and ordered me some 
ten and toast. ‘Your digestive organs are 
very sensitive,’ he said, ‘and an attack of 
gastritis would mean eight or ten dollars 
out of my pocket. I’m a poor man,’ said 


he, ‘and I can’t afford to take any such 
chances. It wouldn’t be just to my fam- 
ily.’ I ate the tea and toast, which I 


abominate, and began to wonder whether 
the Chinese system was quite as much of 
a cinch as it seemed at long range. Well, 
I won’t bore you with all the details, but 
I give you my word that for the next two 
weeks I suffered martyrdom. That in- 
fernal doctor was continually bobbing up 
at unexpected places, determined to keep 
me well or perish in the attempt. At last 
he passed the limit. I was at the thea- 
tre with a party of friends, and by some 
horrible fatality he was sitting in the next 
row. He kept shifting about uneasily, and 
finally, right in the midst of the perform- 
ance, he leaned over and whispered hoarse- 
ly, ‘Say, did you remember to put on your 
chest protector?) Everybody near us tit- 
tered, and I yearned for his gore. Next 
day I fired him. I have gone back to the 
old system. It’s crude, I admit, and open 
to abuses, but that man’s rampant solici- 
tude was undermining my health.’’—New- 
Orleans Times-Democrat. 





Dr. Elliott Coues, a great authority on 
North American birds, says in one of his 
books, “With tireless industry do the warb- 
lers befriend the human race; their un- 
conscious zeal plays due part in the nice 
adjustment of nature’s forces, helping to 
bring about that balance of vegetable and 
insect life, without» which agriculture 
would be vain. ‘They visit the orchard 
when the apple and pear, the peach, plum, 
and cherry are in bloom, seeming to revel 
carelessly amid the sweet-scented and deli- 
cately-tinted blossoms, but never faltering 
in their good work. They peer into the 
crevices of the bark, scrutinize each leaf, 
and explore the very heart of the buds, to 
detect, drag forth, and destroy those tiny 
creatures, singly insignificant, collectively 
a scourge, which prey upon the hopes of 
the fruit grower, and which, if undis- 
turbed, would bring his care to naught.” 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer 


The Ridiculous Optimist, 





There was once a man who smileq 
Because the day was bright; 
Because he slept at. night; 
Becatise God gave him sight 

To gaze upon his child! 
Because his little one 
Could leap and laugh and run; 
Because the distant sun 

Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 


He smiled becauge the sky 
- Was high above his head; 
Because the rose was red; 
Because the past was dead, 
He never wondered why 
The Lord had blundered so 
That all things have to go 
The wrong way here below 
That everchanging sky. 


He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free; 
Because he loved and she 
That claimed his love, and he 

Shared all the joys they had! 
Because the grasses grew; 
Because the sweet winds blew; 
Because that he could hew 

And hammer he was glad. 


Because he lived he smiled, 
And did not look ahead 
With bitterness or dread, 
But nightly songnt his bed 
As calmly as a child. 
And people called him mad 
For being always glad 
With such things as he had, 
And shook their heads and smiled. 
—S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Times-Hergg 





Beigian Hares—A Caution, 





The Editor of The Nebraska Farn, 
has seen fit from time to time within th 
last year to publish matter relating to th 
breeding of Belgian hares. The matt 
was of an interesting character, gy 
seemed to throw light on an agriculty, 
occupation which is interesting a g 
many people. It appears, however, ¢} 
much of the Belgian hare literature of th 
time (and there is coming to be rouch 9 
it) is provided for the sole purpose 
creating a boom or craze in hare cultuy 
During the last few weeks we have ¢ 
lected a mass of the stuff that is goj 
about in the press, and we feel obliged 
say ihat it is exceedingly difficult to 
out the true from the false in this m 
terial. 

One may not give credence to report 
of sales of these “foreigners” at price 
equal to the prices paid for pure bred cat 
tle, but if such reports be true the price 
are paid for fancy breeding stock by fan 
ciers hypnotized with a craze for whic 
there is no adequate foundation, the meg 
being rarely salable at any price. 

It is not certain that this hare craze ma 
not add another pest to the enemies 9 
the farmers, for should the Belgian tak 
to the pastures, as he will surely have o 
portunity to do, he will be no more daint 
about his diet than the common jackra 
bit. A writer quoted in this paper say 
“The hare will eat anything the sheep wi 
eat,” and all of us know the sheep’s fond 
ness for young fruit trees, garden true 
ete., as well as for alfalfa and clover, By 
whether the Belgian hare becomes a wil 
nuisance and a pest or not, the pres 
craze calls strongly for warning agains 
investing money in the business on a 
ground except that of amusement.—N 
braska Farmer. 





Church and Cemetery Trees. 





In Southern Erie County, Pa., a ne 
church was finished, and a landscape ga 
dener was hired to level the ground, se 
it and plant shade trees; the church wa 
built on a corner of two streets. The sid 
next the streets were planted with po 
lars of one year’s growth from the sli 
These were four to ten inches long, cu 
from side branches of trees and stuck i 
‘long rows in some convenient place a 
kept free from weeds. Every one made’ 
tall sapling the. first season. 

These one-year-old trees were set out f 
shade in this churchyard three years 4g0 
when they were set the iops were cut 0 
to give the trees a branching habit. 1 
day, they are magnificent, well-form 
shade trees. They never sprout around th 
roots ‘nor make such sky scrapers as th 
Lombardy. They will make more growt 
in three years than the Lombardy will i 
ten. Another advantage for churchyards 
they do not lose their foliage after th 
first frosts all at once, like the maple, bu 
hold their dark green, glossy leaves unt 
late in the season, getting rid of them 
few at a time, and they do not pile 
and become a nuisance. The Hrie cem 
tery has a border on two sides cf thes 
poplars and the annual trimming kee 
them all the same height. It is a sigh 
that is very pleasing to the eye. One lo 
street has these trees on both sides th 
whole length and it is called Poplar street 
For a quick-growing, all purpose shad 
tree, it has reached great popularity in th 
last ten years.—Mrs. John Gaillard, 1 
Farm and Home. 
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HOW TO DRAIN LAND PROFITABLY, 


On every farm there is probably some lanl 
that could be made ge OF gs id by ube 
derdrainage. Properly drained land can # 
ways be worked earlier, and more profitably 

copes The best ait 
: most econom 
ical way 

x? - drain is ¢& 
plained in the book, “ Benefits of Drai 
and How to Drain,” which is sent Free by Jo 
H. Jacksom, 102 3rd Ave., Albany, N. ¥. 
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A Bicyclist’s Race with a Tiger. 


“I left the camp about 1 o’clock in high 
glee, the machine running beautifully. 
After going some little distance I suddenly 
found myself in a delightful open glade, 
which was one mass of verdure and flow- 
ers. Here I dismounted from ‘the machine, 
and placing it against a bush, selected a 
nice spot on which to rest. Then, taking 
off my hat, I sat down and had some re- 
freshment. ‘The open space I speak of 
was surrounded on all sides by thick jun- 
gle. As the afternoon sun was now stream- 
ing down upon my face, I sheltered: my- 
self under the shade of a wild banana tree. 
Straight in front of me there was a small 
watercourse, in which some pools of rain 
water still remained. As I sat there con- 
templating the beautiful scenes on every 
hand I was gradually overcome with sleep, 
and stretching myself out at full length I 
prepared for a little nap. Suddenly I heard 
a curious sound in the bed of the. water- 
course, as though seme animal were moy- 
ing. 

“When the dry, crackling sound reached 
my ears I lifted my head and looked 
toward the spot. Evidently some large 
animal was making its way out of the jun- 
gle, and presently it came into sight at the 
water’s brink. I can assure you that my 
heart almost ceased to beat, and a dull, 
heavy, paralyzing pain appeared to seize 
the whole ef my body when my gaze rested 
upon the fierze and wicked head and long, 
lithe, striped body of an immense tiger— 
I should judge that he was about 30 yards 
from me. 

“Whether he detected my presence I 
cannot say, but he remained motionless for 
some time, his majestic head raised, and 
his great eyes~glistening like phosphores- 
cent balls. I think that had he come 
toward me at that moment I could not 
have offered the slightest resistarce, being 
quite unable to move. Growing a little 
more collected as the moments sped by, 
however, I attempted to nestle in under 
the shade of the bush in order to hide my- 
self—never, of course, taxing my eyes 
from the huge beast before me. It seemed 
absolutely impossible for me to think of 
escaping by means of the bicycle, for it 
was at least-20 yards from me; and how 
could I possibly reach it and make my 
way to the high road without attracting 
the notice of the terrible animal, who in 
two or three bounds would be upon me? 


A TERRIBLE QUANDARY. 


“My mind was torn with agony as to 
whether I ought or ought not to make a 
dash for the bicycle and life. I knew that 
once astride the machine in safety I could 
out distance the tiger. Then another 
thought occurred to me—I fancied that if 
I remained perfectly still the tiger would 
drink and then go away into the jungle 
again. At one time J wondered if he could 
hear the thumping of my heart-beats, and 
my mouth was so parched and my tongue 
was in mortal dread, lest I 

ake-some Mcautious sound. And 
I was entirely unarmed. To add to my 
terror, I imagined that the tiger had not 
been satisfied with the result of his pre- 
vious night’s prowl and so had come down 
to the water in the hope of waylaying ad- 
ditional prey. 

“Presently I saw him drop his beautiful 
head and begin to lap the water. As he 
raised his head again I knew that one sin- 
gle false move on my part must inevitably 
attract his notice. Following every move- 
ment of the huge monster with terrible 
anxiety I was at length relieved to see 
him apparently about to return into the 
jungle whence he had come; but, alas! 
some little bird moved in the bushes 
around me,!and the effect was instanta- 
neous. The tiger stopped suddenly and 
wheeled around like lighthing, his great 
eyes fixed intently on the spot where I lay. 
He paused for a moment, and then, to my 
indescribable horror, commenced to creep 
slowly in my direction. As the dreadful 
creature advanced I saw him carefully in- 
specting every branch and leaf in his way, 
now and then stopping altogether and 
squatting like a gigantic cat. Probably 
he had by this time scented me. At any 
rate, after another short pause, he con- 
tinued to advance upon my hiding-place 
in the same cautious manner. 

“Presently he got so close that I was 
only able to distinguish his movements by 
the crackling of the leaves and twigs as he 
crept along. The agony which I now en- 
dured grew intolerable. Not only was my 
heart beating as if it would burst, but my 
brain felt as though it were on fire. I now 
felt that my case was hopeless. ‘Nothing,’ 
I said to myself, despairingly ,‘can save 
me from a dreadful death.’ And yet—so 
quickly does the brain work in such casés 
—only a mere fraction of time after these 
despairing thoughts, I conceived the des- 
perate idea of making a dash for the bi- 
cycle! I noticed that the creeping tiger 
was at this moment only about 15 yards 
from me. 

“Leaping to my feet, I fairly hurled 
myself in the direction of the bicycle. I 
threw myself upon it, and with the im- 
petus so gained began to glide swiftly 
along—even before my feet touched the 
pedals—literally racing the tiger for dear 
life. . The very instant I got faifly under 
way I heard the huge beast make his first 
leap in my direction. Notwithstanding the 
dreadful emotion which I suffered in that 
awful moment, I continued to push on 
with all my strength. ‘ 

“Suddenly the frightful ‘hought occurred 
to me—What if some part of the mechan- 
ism give way? I did not, however, relax 
my efforts, thinking that if I succeeded in 
putting 50 yards between myself and my 
dreadful pursuer he would have little 
chance of overtaking me. In order to show 
the imminent peril I was in, I may say 
| that the fourth leap of the tiger brought 
him to within six yards of my back wheel, 
and although I was going as fast as a 
first-class bicycle can travel, a sixth leap 
almost brought the claws of the monster 
within striking distance of my back tire. 
But still I pedaled away desperately, my 
heart nearly bursting and my legs work- 
ing like fury. 


A DESPERATE RACE. 


“As I began to realize that I was gain- 
ing a little my exertions were redoubled, [ 
knowing well that any slackening of pace 
or an extra leap or two on the part of my 
terrible foe would put an end to the race 
and my life almost simultaneously. Hav- 
ing gained a little, I glanced around, and 
saw that the tiger was still coming on and 
Sat a great pace. \‘s 

“Just at this moment I saw in front of 
me another straight road opening before 
‘me. You may judge of my terror, however. 
when I tell you that as soon as I had 
turned into this new road I beheld, lying 





right across my path, a huge tree that had 


stacle headlong, and just before crashing 
into it I leaped from the machine and 
scrambled over recklessly, feeling certain 
that the tiger was gaining. It goes with- 
out saying that I literally threw myself 
into the saddle again with frantic energy, 
and pedaled away from the inexorable 
monster. I heard the tiger leap over the 
fallen tree, and, sick at heart, I realized 
that if the chase lasted much longer I 
should have to give up. 

“Greatly to my relief, however, a short 
distance in front on my left I saw yet 
another road, and a ray of hope came to 
me as I noticed a steep descent. Driving 
the bicycle with all possible speed, I en- 
tered upon the descent like an arrow, and 
a minute or so later put 50 or 60 yards be- 
tween my pursuer and myself. I was 
pretty well done for, however—so much so, 
that at one time I felt I must fall out of 
the saddle. 

“A> little farther along I looked round, 
and the tiger was nowhere to be seen; evi- 
dently he had given up the chase. And yet 
I was by no means filled witht the joy 
which you might imagine, the fact being 
that I was too utterly exhausted to har- 
bor any decided emotion. Then another 
fearful thought struck me. Evidently I 
had lost my way altogether, and I reflected 
hopelessly upon my condition in the event 
of my being benighted, situated as I then 
was in that tiger-infested wilderness. 

“But luckily, just, when I had almost 
given up all hope of seeing my companions 
again, a Hindu woman appeared on the 
road before me, and in answer to my in- 
quiries indicated the road to Aring. Fol- 
lowing her directions for about two hours 
I suddenly beheld Dr. Birasky and a small 
army of natives he had drummed up to 
search for me, feeling sure that I had 
fallen into some trouble or other. That 
was the end of my exciting ride for life 
and I don’t want another like it, I can 
assure you.”—Source and credit unknown. 





Two Ministers, an Ostrich, and a 
Pocket Knife. 


The Rey. John Ingram, chaplain in her 
majesty’s army, writes from Bloemfontein 
the details of a remarkable fight with an 
outraged ostrich, which was as dangerous 
and exciting as any battle waged by 
Britons and Boers on that blood-stained 
veldt. Here is his story: ; 

“My friend, the Rev. Mr. Crewdson, of 
the Soldiers’ Christian Association, and I 
determined to visit some soldiers’ graves 
eight or nine miles distant. 

“Tt was a terrible tramp across the hot, 
sizzling, sandy veldt—a lonely, trying walk, 
and a sad sight at the end of it. The last 
rough resting place of a score of brave 
fellows was marked only by a few big 
stones piled upon the muddy, upturned 
earth where they had been hurriedly 
buried. 

“Soon after noon we saw a big ostrich, 
a_male bird stalking rapidly towards us, 
It had evidently seen us from its nest, 
where it was sitting, and probably thought 
we were going to interfere with its eggs, 
or it may have been with its brood of 
fledglings. As it sailed along it was not 
difficult to see that the big bird was in a 
frenzy of rage. It sped like the wind, 
leaving a cloud of dust in its wake, and 
within three minutes it was close upon us. 

“We stood as it approached, silent and 
amazed, not knowing what to do, and I no- 
‘ticed that its body towered high above 
my head. 

“When the ostrich reached a point a 
dozen paces from us it stopped and whirled 
around, flapping its huge wings. Crewd- 
son quietly produced his pocketknife and 
opened the Jargest blade as the horrible 
thing, went circling around us, getting 
nearer and nearer each moment. 

“Crewdson’s voice seemed hoarse and 
strange as he whispered that if it came 
to close quarters our only chance would 
be to spring up and attack it in the neck. 
I was wondering how I should do this, for 
all I held in my hands was a pair of field 
glasses, hut I replied, ‘All right, only let 
us keep together.’ 

“IT don’t know if Crewdson heard me, 
but it is certain that at that moment he 
turned and walked a few paces away.. I 
felt that to separate or to take our eyes 
off the brute meant to be attacked, so I 
commenced to walk backward, but the 
bird no sooner saw that I was a yard or 
two: nearer than my companion than it 
dashed at me like a whirlwind. 

“For a second I was transfixed with 
horror. Death seemed certain, and 
though, as it were, I mentally said adieu 
to life, instinct tmpelled me to drop my 
field glasses and without waiting for it to 
reach me, in which case it would have 
pecked my eyes out and struck me with 
its gigantic claws, probably tearing my 
chest open, I sprang to meet it. We-met 
with a thud that seemed to shake all the 
breath out of me, but with both hands I 
had grasped its neck before it could lift 
a foot to strike, and together we rolled 
over in the sand. 

“For a time I was sensible only of a 
fierce struggle as with a demon, and great 
crashing blows which seemed likely to break 
the bones to splinters were rained upon my 
legs. Still, with the strength of despera- 
tion I clung on with both hands to the 
sinewy neck, and gazed fascinated at the 
horny head which I expected each mo- 
ment to shoot forward and bury its bill in 
my face. 

“It seemed an age, though it was In 
reality perhaps less than two minutes, be- 
fore I found that I had wriggled onto its 
back, so that it kicked into the air away 
from me, and I only got ‘short arm’ blows 
—bruises instead of wounds. 

“Mr. Crewdson, who had rushed back, 
not knowing whether I was dead or alive. 
when he saw the situation, tried to cut 
the bird’s gullet with his knife, while I 
was gripping its. throat with both hands 
in an effort to strangle it and Polling about 
endeavoring to avoid its terrible. kicks and 
scratches. 

“Crewdson was nervous and could not 
get near enough or feared to enter the zone 
of the cyclonic struggle, but I reached out 
with my left hand, still holding the bird’s 
neck with my right, and grabbed the knife. 
With all my strength I thrust. the blade 
under the bird’s uplifted wing. It took 
effect and the wing seemed to lose power, 
but the blade of the knife was broken off. 

“T threw the knife away and Crewdson 
opened another blade, and as I again held 
the ostrich by both hands he contrived to 
cut a great gash in its gullet. 

“The blood flew in showers in all direc- 
tions as the bird gave a last awful strug- 
gle, and I feared that I should be kicked 
even then; but I put ‘forth a last effort 
to overcome the monster, and gradually 
his struggles became more feeble. The 
blood was over me in torrents, 
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gradually I was able to loosen my grip 
and climb out of danger. 

“Byen when we thought the bird was 
dead it made a wild attempt to rise, and 
kicked so that one blow would probably 
have fractured a Kaffir’s skull. Then all 
was over. I fell back on the veldt and lay 
for many minutes in a dead faint. 
“Covered with dirt and blood, we plucked 
a few feathers from our fallen enemy as 
souvenirs of the battle, thanked God for 
our-lives and tramped back to Arundel, 
where we were told that in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred a man attacked by, 
a male ostrich would not have lived to tell 
the tale.’’—Witness. 





A Colorado Bear Story. 


Written for Green’s Frult Grower. 


I once kept. a general store in a mining 
camp in California. Our town was some 
sixty miles back from the Pacific Ocean. 
We had a daily mail from San Diego 
every day of the year except Sunday, 
which arrived any time from 8 to 12 P. 
M., which caused a gathering about the 


and ranchmen, and, of course, the even- 
ings were spent in discussing the news of 
the day and telling interesting experiences 
by different ones present. At one time the 
evening crowd had a number of members 
by the name of Smith. Quite a number of 
the Smith family had nicknames and one, 
a good storyteller, was known by _ the 
name of Shootemup Smith and was only 
referred to at the mine as Shootem. 

One night it came Shootem’s turn to talk 
and he said: “Once, years ago, I mined in 
Colorado with a partner, a German by the 
name of Pete. Pete was often urging me 
to go up in the high mountains and pros- 
pect a creek, where he and a friend long 
ago had found placer gold, but had to 
come out on,account of ice and snow. 
And there were bears and berries there, 
too. Pete had an old army musket that 
shot an ounce ball and was a first class 
bear gun, he knew. 

“So one day in August we packed the 
burro and for three days we traveled up 
and up. Just at sunset on the third day 
we got to the creek. Pete said: 

‘Now, Smith, while you make camp, 
T’ll run up the creek and see if I can get 
a shot at a bear.’ 

“After Pete had gone up the creek a 
ways among, the heavy brush he thought 
he heard a noise in the water, so he crept 
carefully on his hands and knees under 
the bushes, and all at once he saw a big 
bear sitting up on his haunches, pulling 
the bushes toward him and eating the ber- 
ries. Pete pointed the old musket at the 
back of the bear’s head, and just as he 
was about to pull the trigger he happened 
to think the gun was only loaded with 
powder and wadding. 

“What to do? He didn’t want to lose so 
good a shot, and he had no ball. There had 
been a storm and there was plenty of 
icicles on the bushes about his head, so he 
just reached up and dropped one about 
six inches long down the old gun and 
blazed away at the back of the bear’s 
head.” 

There was a silence all around the stove. 
Shootem commenced to fill his pipe, when 
there was one member present’ foolish 
enough to inquire if it killed the bear. 
“No,” said Shootem, ‘“‘but he died with 
water on the brain.”—H. IF. W. 





Some Thinking by Dogs. 


Do dogs think? Yes, replied Herr 
Steiner-Brunner, the landlord of the Hotel 
du Glacier:‘at Meiden, in the Turtmann- 
‘thal. Her® Brunner left his “mountain 
hotel during the last winter under the 
guardianship of a watchman, whose only 
companions were a couple of dogs—a 
French “griffon” and a little “spitz.” A 
month ago the watchman was cutting 
wood in the neighborhood of the hotel, 
when he was suddenly overwhelmed by an 
avalanche. The two dogs were with their 
master, and must have seen him thus 
buried by the fallen mass of snow. Un- 
able to get at him for his: release, his two 
eanine friends, either with or without 
holding counsel together, rushed down the 
mountain (which stands at the height of 
1,800 meters above the sea level) and made 
their way to Herr Brunner’s house in the 
valley. There, by snorting, barking and 
other signs of excitement, they made the 
landlord understand that something ex- 
traordinary had occurred at the summit. 
The host, with three men and two dogs, 
ascended to the Hotel du Glacier, a jour- 
ney which occupied them nine hours. 
When they arrived at the spot where the 
accident happened, it was clearly indi- 
cated by the conduct of the two dogs as 
if they had said in words, “This is the 
place.’ The watchman was soon exca- 
vated from his snowy grave, and quickly 
recovered himself. As he could give the 
exact time at which the avalanche had 
fallen, it was calculated that the two dogs 
had made their downward journey of 18 
kilometers in little more than an hour, 
and during a heavy snowfall.—London 
News. 





Remarkable Intelligence of a 
Horse. 


An incident which showed dumb brute 
intelligence in a most emphatic manner 
occurred at the recent big fire at Wauke- 
gan, Ill. It has been related how George 
Sells rescued his horse at great peril to 
himself, but it was not stated how the 
animal appreciated his master’s services. 
After entering the burning barn Mr. Sells 
nierely untied the horse. Exhibiting little 
or no excitement, the animal stuck his 
head over his master’s shoulder, gently 
rubbing its head against his face. Mr. 
Sells walked out hurriedly and the horse 
followed meekly after him, retaining the 
position mentioned. Mr. Sells tied the 
horse to a fence and was standing watch- 
ing the progress of the fire, when sud- 
denly he felt something rub against his 
face, and, looking up, there stood his horse 
again; gently and affectionately rubbing its 
head against his cheek, as if to express 
his appreciation of its master’s rescuing it 
from the flames. The dumb brute had 
broken the halter with which. it had been 
tied in order to walk to its master’s side 
to further express its feelings. Mr. Sells 
led the animal ¢way and tied it again, but 
with a whinny, it endeavored to persuade 
him. not to leave it alone. 








A Little Sermon. 


“The weather sometimes played havoc 
with those necessary concomitants of re- 
ligious life in the far West—church soci- 
ables—if it did not put a stop to church 
services altogether,” writes Rev. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady, in narrating his experi- 
ences as “A Missionary in the Great 
West,” in the June Ladies’ Home Journal. 
“On one occasion, in one of my missions, 
we had made elaborate preparations for 
a great crowd, which was kept at home by 
a heavy rain. A few of us who had 
braved the storm were seated in much 
discontent in the parlor expressing our 
opinions with the freedom we all use in 
like circumstances. A small daughter of 
the house, who had been an interested lis- 
tener, suddenly remarked during a, pause 
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Beautiful Trees of the Wayside. 


Beautiful trees of..the wayside, 

Blest are their ample boughs 
Casting their kind, cooling shadows, 
» Lending a charm to each scene; 
Cherish them, guard them from danger, 
Think of the good they will do; 
Each one of love is a: token, 
An emblem of hearts that are true. 

Beautiful trees! Beautiful trees! 
We their friends will be. 


Let us plant trees by the wayside, 
Gladly our part let us do, 
Make fair the pathways for others 
While we life’s journey pursue; 
Each lend a hand that is helping; 
Here, ’neath the broad heavens free, 
Let us bestow on our country 
The gift that a blessing may be. | 
Beautiful trees!. Beautiful trees! 
We their friends will be. 


Under the green, waving branches, 
Deep in the woodland and grove, 
Hark how the birds trill their Reateen, 
List: to their sweet songs of love! 
Beautiful trees of the forest, 
Trees of the garden and field, 
Spare them from needless destruction, 
That each may its fair bounty yield. 
Beautiful trees! Beautiful trees! 
‘ We their friends will, be. 


Plant well the seeds, that they fall not, 

od will keep watch while we sleep; 

Soon in their freshness they’ll bring us 
Joy that all freely may reap. 

Let us plant trees by the wayside, 
Plant them, with love, everywhere; 

Ours is the pleasure to give them, 

That others their blessi may share, 

Beautiful trees! Behutiful trees! 
We their friends will be. 





Salt for Asparagus. 


In sandy or comparatively dry soil, salt 
is an excellent article to apply to aspara- 
gus beds. It will not, however, take the 
place of strong manure. Its chief office 
seems to be to encourage a plentiful sup- 
ply of moisture. Hence, on soils already 
retentive, salt is of little use—and, indeed, 
may, at times, be’ injurious.—Meehan’s 
Monthly. 





A Halter to Fit Any Horse. 


Take a rope of convenient length and 
thickness, and ‘make a small loop at one 
of its ends, and another small loop about 
four inches away from it. The halter is 
completed by passing the end of the rope 
through the first loop and then through 
the second loop. As this halter runs 
through both loops it will fit a head of 
any size. Its special disadvantage is that 
it requires to be kept constantly tight in 
order for it to retain its position. This ob- 
jection can be obviated for any particular 
horse by making a knot at each of the 
small loops, after determining the respect- 
ive lengths of the head-piece and the 
nose-band.—London Live Stock Journal. 





Care of Transplanted Trees. 


Enough cannot be said in favor of mulch- 
ing trees as soon as they are planted. It 
is all important to protect the roots from 
the effect of evaporation for at least six 
months after planting. The small fibers 
must be allowed to form and get a good 
hold of the soil, and large feeding roots 
must be able to reach out, so as to make 
sure of a supply of food and drink for the 
growth that takes place in the limbs. It is 
not enough to pour.on water from above. 
This, of course, must be done in very dry 
weather, but an irregular supply of this 
sort does not meet the demandsof the roots. 
Cover the soil so far as it has been dis- 
turbed by the spade with a layer of three 
or four inches of coal ashes, or sawdust, 
or loose, strawy manure. Avoid using rich 
and raw manure. Tan bark is in some 
eases available and where nothing else 
ean be obtained use. weeds or fresh cut 
hay. This application will retain the moist- 
ure in the soil, and, what is equally im- 
portant, will keep the roots at an equal- 
ized temperature... Without a mulch, the 
more you pour on water the more liable 
the ground is to baking and becoming im- 
pervious to a natural circulation of moist- 
ure. Above all, avoid sprinkling the soil 
with a slight supply of water. 

The care of trees for the first year after 
setting consists in pinching out every bud 
that starts out of place. Besides keeping 
out the superfluous shoots, in October cut 
back the year’s growth one-third to one- 
half. Some people advocate pinching in 
the growth, during summer, in order to 
retard the flow of sap and hasten the 
formation of fruit buds. This can be, done, 
but in the production of healthy, long 
lived trees it is unwise. By following 
these simple rules anyone can make a suc- 
cess of tree planting. It is very seldom 
that trees come from any nursery in such 
a condition that they will not thrive under 
this management.—E. P. P., in New York 
Tribune. 
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Currants for Market and the 
Home Garden, 





We have for many yeais grown currants 
in a large way both for fruit and plants, 
and have on hand at the present time 
something like seventy-five thousand 
plants. About one-third this number are 
fruiting bushes for the coming scason. The 
reader will easily realize why we should 
be interested in this branch of horticulture, 
and this interest prompts us to request 
American Gardening to give publicity to 
these. notes. 

Our time has been well occupied for many 
days past pruning the bushes that will 
bear fruit this year, and we are pleased 
to be able to say that the plants never 
looked more promising. ‘They seem to be 
in splendid condition, and a large crop of 
fruit is almost ‘a certainty. 

We are at this writing preparing to 
spray every tree, plant, bush and vine on 
our grounds, and the currant bushes will 
certainly be attended to with extra care. 
They will be sprayed again just as the 
buds are’ breaking through: 

Currants are about the cheapest and 
easiest crop of fruit to produce, requiring 
very little time and labor as compared 
with many others. For -fillers, or what 
might be termed a catch crop, they are in- 
dispensable, when grown between plum, 
pear, peach, cherry and quince trees. They 
can be grown in an orchard of any of these 
fruits without retarding or injuring the 
trees. When currants are fruited in this 
way it is merely a question of more ma- 
nure or fertilizer. Every intelligent fruit 
grower will understand this at once. 
Under this system of intensive gardening 
you have a nice income from your cur- 
rants, while your fruit trees are develop- 
ing and getting ready for fruiting. 

It depends entizely: upon yourself as. to 
how long these bushes will bear large, 
marketable fruit. 

No matter how great a sacrifice it may 
seem, you should remove two-thirds of the 
new wood each season. Failing to do this, 
you will soon have a lot of overgrown 
bushes on your hands,‘and the fruit will 
soon dwindle in size and be imperfect in 
many ways. On the other hand, if you 
prune judiciously, spray as often as is 
necessary, manure well, and cultivate 
thoroughly you can keep your plantation 
of currants in perfect order for at least 


ten years, and one year with another, you |- 


will be well recompensed for your invest- 
ment and labor. ; 
It may not be out of place for me to 
say that from young bushes that were 
planted two years ago (and in a young 
pear orchard) we picked last summer four 
and five quarts of fruit, and: we obtained 
‘the result from many hundreds of. bushes. 





4n the conversation: ‘Now, you're all mad 
at God because it's caining’” 


AWe will not go at this time into any 


. 
lengthy. details'in relation to planting dis- 
tances, and cultivating, put pass on to 
briefly describe the popular varieties, se- 
lecting those best for market, and those 
best for home use.—American Gardening. 





A Gigantic Grapevine. 


Its branches cover’ an area of 2,200 
square feet. The stem itself.is three and 
one-half feet in. diameter, and”is, divided, 
at a point a little above the ground, into 
three enormous limbs. One of these limbs 
is ninety feet long, another eighty-two feet 
and the third eighty. . 


The vine is of the Black Hamburgh, or. 


Hambro’ variety, and is the pride of the 
heart of Her Majesty’s head gardener. 
And no wonder. It is entirely enclosed 
within a glass-covered and glass-sided 
arbor, and such a mass of leaves and 
foliage does it present that it seems almost 
incredible that it is all one vine. Yet so 
it is. 

It is estimated that it has yielded in all, 
since it was planted, more than eighty 
thousand pounds of grapes. In its early 
days it matured two thousand bunches of 
grapes annually, each bunch weighing 
about a pound, but it was thought that 
it was permanently weakened by 
allowing it to yield so much at that time, 
and that, had not that warning been 
heeded, the vine would have died Jong ago. 
In our Northern States this variety of 
grapes can be successfully fruited only 
under glass and for the private tables of 
the very wealthy. 

At present the vine annually produces 
about three thousand bunches, but all this 
is carefully pruned, under the personal 
supervision of the head gardener, and only 
some twelve hundred bunches allowed to 
grow to maturity. The bunches now aver- 
age about half a pound each. 

It is a curious fact, learned by a careful 
investigation some ten years ago, that, 
just as the main stem split itself into three 
branches, so did the root. One of the 
three root branches leads straight toward 
the river, but the other two turn away 
from it—probably toward some springs. 
This really remarkable vine gives every 
promise of living for many years longer, 
and continuing to bear a goodly crop of 
fruit every year.—Robert Shackleton, in 
Ohio Farmer. 





Pollination in Orchards, 


1. Searcely one fruit blossom in ten sets 
fruit, even in the most favorable seasons 
and with the most productive varieties. 

2. Trees making a very vigorous growth 
may drop their blossoms. 

8. Brown rot, apple or pear scab, and 
pear blight may kill the blossoms. 

4. Frost injury to blossoms is of all de- 
grees. Even flowers which appear to be 
uninjured may be so weakened that they 
cannot set fruit. 

5. Rain during the blooming season pre- 
vents the setting of fruit chiefly by de- 
stroying the vitality of the pollen, injuring 
the stigma, or by preventing fertilization 
because of the low temperature. The wash- 
ing of pollen from the anthers seldom 
causes serious loss. 

6. Much of the nnsatisfactory fruiting 
of orchards all over the country is due to 
self-sterility. A tree is self-sterile if it can- 
not set fruit unless planted) near other 
varieties. 

7. The main cause of self-sterility is the 
inability of the pollen of a variety to fer- 
tilize the pistils of that variety. 


causes of self-sterility. ; 

9, An indication of self-sterility is tho 
continued dropping of young fruit from 
isolated trees or solid blocks of one va- 
riety... 

10. Self-sterility is not a constant char- 
acter with any variety. “The same variety, 


may be self-sterile in one place and nearly, 


self-fertile in’ ‘another. ; 

11. Poorly nourished trees are more like- 
ly to be'sterile with their own pollen than 
well fed trees are. 

12. The logs of fruit from self-sterility. 
usually may be prevented by planting other 
yaricties among the self-sterile trees. 

13. The European and Oriental pears 
can fertilize each other, and many varieties 
of the domestica, Japanese, and native 
plum§ are likewise inter-fertile, provided 
they bloom together. 

14. The pollen of somé varieties will give 
larger fruit than that of others when it 
falls on or is applied to the pistils of either 
self-sterile or self-fertile varieties. 

15. Among our common orchard fruits 
cross-pollination seldom has an immediate 
influence on the size of the fruit itself. 

16. Cross pollination probably gives bet- 
ter results than self-pollination with near- 
ly all varieties. 

17. It is advisable and practicable to 
plant all varieties of orchard fruits, be 
they self-sterile or self-fertile, with refer- 
ence to cross-pollination. 

18. Insects are probably more important 
than wind for carrying pollen from tree to 
tree. 

19. Final suggestions.—a. When setting 
out new orchards do not plant a solid block 
of each variety, but mix them Intelligenfly. 


b. If established orchards are unfruitful . 


because of self-sterility it may be profit- 
able to put a few grafts of another variety, 
in each tree. 
__¢. Keep fruit trees well nourished, but 
do not stimulate them to an over-vigorous 
growth.—S. W. Fletzher. 

‘Cornell Expt. Station, N. Y. 





Ingersoll on: Clover. 


Colonel Ingersoll, at one time, in send- 
ing a letter of regret to the Clover Club 
of Philadelphia, made the following witty; 
response: > ; 

“A wonderful thing is clover. It makes 
me think of honey and cream; that is to 
say, industry and contentment; that is to 
say, the happy bees in perfumed fields, 
and at the cottage gate old Bos, the boun- 
tiful, chewing satisfaction’s cud in that 
blessed twilight that, like a benediction, 
falls between all toil and sleep. This 
clover makes me dream of happy hours, of 
childhood’s rosy cheeks, of dimpled babes, 
of loving wives and honest men, of springs 
and brooks and violets, and all there is 
of painless joy and peaceful human life. 
A wonderful word is clover. Drop the 
‘ce’ and you have the happiest of mankind. 
Take away the ‘c’ and ‘r’ also, and you 
have the only thing that makes a heaven 
out of this dull and barren earth. Cut 
off the ‘r’ alone, and there remains a 
warm, deceitful bud that sweetens the 
breath and keeps the peace in countless 
homes; whose masters frequent clubs. 
After all, Bottom was right: ‘Good hay, 
sweet hay, hath no fellow.’ ” 





An ounce of good road is worth a pound 
of horse-whipping. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer 
tilizers. They enrich the earth, 
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POTASH 


phosphoric acid and’ nitrogen, are the 
three ingredients which make up a com- 
plete fertilizer. Neither one of them can 
replace the other, nor can the excess 
of one -replace the deficiency of the 
other. ‘Crop failures are often due to. 
‘of Potash, in the: 


such a deficiency 
fertilizer applied. 





Farmers can get much useful information about the use of fer: 
tilizers and Potash by sending for our free, illustrated books- 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau Street, New York 
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NO MORE 
BROKEN 


A Malleable Iron Hame Fastener that will fit any horse collar wi)! 
be sent F REE and postpaid to any farmer who will send 35c for 
3 months trial subscription to THE FARMERS VOICE. This Hame 
Fastencr is conceded the most successful thus far produced. It 
is GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. If itis not the best thing you ever 
saw in this line send it back and 


Address THE FARMERS VOICE, Caxton. Building, : CHICAGO. 


HAME STRAPS! 





our money will be cheerfull, 
THE FARMERS VOICE has no superior among agri- 
cultural journals. Published weekly, 82 pages. 
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Why is this Thus ? 





We have received recently a number of 
letters from subscribers to Green’s Fruit 
_ Grower that give the editor great pleas- 
©) are. The letters to which we refer are 
from people who are pleased with our 
paper. -Some of these good people write 
us that they ‘are not fruit growers, and 
‘itake no interest in fruit culture, but that 
they find much valuable reading in our 
paper, aside from instructions in fruit 
growing, which is of interest to them and 
to their families, and therefore they desire 
to renew their subscriptions. Others tell 
us that they have been subscribers for 
many years and that they would feel as 
though they had lost their best friend if 
they should cease to receive the visits of 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 

A kind friend under date of June 11th, 
1900, writes as follows: ‘While I appre- 
ciate your very generous offer (referring 
to premiums) I cannot accept the same, 
for I have received full value from your 
‘paper, and since I always pay 100 cents 
on the dollar I enclose herewith payment 
in full. I would not let you discontinue 
Green’s Fruit Grower even if the sub- 
scription was $2.00 per annum, instead of 

cents.” “ 

Such letters as this encourage the editor, 
and induce him to do his best work to 
make his paper better and better as the 
years go by. The readers of this publica- 
tion are a remarkably fine class. We are 
in a position to know that they are te- 
liable, and just, people who pay their 
debts, people who are not too exacting, 
and who appreciate a good thing when 
they see it. They are kind-hearted people, 
desirous of conferring upon others acts of 
kindness. 

X¥es, the readers of Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er are good people, and there are lots of 
them; not less than 300,000 all told. 
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Experience in Grafting. 





One of the remarkable things in nature 
is the grafting of various varieties of 
fruits upon one tree. When the novice in- 
serts a wedge-like slip of the Bartlett pear 
into a branch of a seedling pear tree which 
produces fruit impossible to be eaten, it 
‘requires considerable faith to believe that 
the strange stick inserted will form a con- 
nection with the parent branch through 
which the sap from the parent tree will 
flow through the pores, or interstices, of 
the scion, thus enabling the scion to form 
leaves and blosséms, and. ultimately to 
form a large portion of the tree. 

Prof. Van Deman wrote me some time 
ago that he was engaged in top-grafting a 
large orchard. .The owner of this orchard 
had unwisely planted it to fruit that did 
not succeed in that locality, therefore he 
desired every tree changed to other va- 
rieties. I do not doubt that the professor 
enjoyed. this work. I wrote him that I 
envied him the opportunity of being en- 
gaged out in the fresh air and sunshine at 
such congenial occupation. 

But as I wrote the thought occurred to 


exélude every particle 
put a small portion of 
the scion to prevent 


The other tree which I desired to graft 
had a small¢f branch, not over one inch in 
diameter. I sawed off this branch, leav- 
ing a stub ofie foot long, and split it in the 
usual way; but instead of driving in a 
wedge and removing the wedge after the 
scions were inserted in the usual manner, 
I left the wedge in permanently, reasoning 
that if I removed the wedge the pressure 
upon the scions would be too great to 
admit of their forming a juncture with the 
parent tree. 


As usual I had doubts about these scions 
growing; first, for the reason tHat they 
were not in prime condition; second, for 
the reason that I have not done much bud- 
ding of late, and third, owing to my nat- 
ural trend of mind, which is to doubt. But 
every scion has lived and is now thriving 
beautifully, I do not know of any way 
of spending a few hours, or a few days, in 
the pleasant springtime, than in grafting 
trees to. superior varieties. 

It is a delightful experience to have one 
tree upon your place bearing a large num- 
ber of varieties of fine apples. I once 
visited Chas. Downifig at his home on the 
Hudson River, and he told me about an 
apple tree which he had grafted to thirty 
or forty varieties, and how he enjoyed see- 
ing this tree when filled with fine fruit. 





Sixteen Cents Per Quart for 
Strawberries. 





This morning as I was taking a street 
ear, I met Mr. Armstrong, who was the 
first to plant the Corsican (Green’s Big 
Berry) in this locality. Mr. Armstrong 
was feeling jubilant since he had just sold 
his load of Corsican strawberries at 16 
cents per quart, this being the wholesale 
price paid him by one of our leading 
grocers. This groceryman has purchased 
berries of the Corsican from Mr. Arm- 
strong for séveral years, making a spe- 
cialty of them, paying a fancy price for 
the fruit, owing to its large size and fine 
appearance. 

Rochester, N. Y., is surrounded with such 
a fertile country, and is so well supplied 
with fruits of all kinds, the fruit markets 
are always well supplied, and fruit sells 
here at much lower prices than in many 
sections of the country. The fact that 
Corsican has sold this year at 16 cents 
per quart, and retailed at doubtless 20 
cents per quart, indicates the value of this 
remarkable strawberry.. But thére are 
other peculiarities of this variety which 
make it of additional value. The plant 
of Corsican strawberry is exceedingly vig- 
orous, with very large, thrifty foliage, 
which does not sunburn, and is not at- 
tacked here by rust or other fungus. 
Plants of Corsican bear fruit year after 
year, whereas many other varieties of 
strawberries yield fruit only one or two 
_years, owing to the ease with which the 
plants succumb to grass or weeds, or to. 
the hot sum. This characteristic of the 
Corsi¢an, in connection with its. great pro- 
ductiveness, large size of its fruit, and its 
fine appearance in market, makes it one of 
the most profitable\varieties. It is not an 
early strawberry, but is moderately late, 
about as late as any we have. 





_ Our Point of View. 


Every human being has his own par- 
ticular point of view, and naturally con- 
siders his point of view the correct one. 
Naturally since there are*so many people 
in this world every man’s point of view 
cannot be correct. This fact should lead 
us to be charitable and to have respect 
for the views of other people.. We have 
a-right to our point of view, and since we 
have this right, and enjoy it, we should 
grant to other people the same privilege 
although their views may vary greatly 
from ours. 

For instance, from our point of view the 
Chinese are a benighted people, lacking in 
enterprise, superstitious, and without 
those characteristics which lead to the 
greatest good to the greatest numbers. We 
are a young nation, and our religion is 
one of the newer religions. We are rapidly 
progressing along certain lines, and look 
upon other people who are not situated as 
we are as far beneath us in intelligence 
and other. attainments. 

But the Chinaman has a different point 
of view. He claims justly the oldest civ- 
ilization on the earth. He claims that his 
people have gone through the course of de- 
velopment which we are now passing 
through, and that the Chinese have arrived 
at a higher stage of civilization than have 
all the Western nations who consider 
themselves so far superior. The Chinaman 
claims that he has gone through periods of 
doubt and investigation in regard to relig- 
ion, and believes that we are now passing 
through what they have, and that they 
have had their religious divisions as we 
now have them, and that they have now 
settled down to a philosophical religion, 
which is in fact simply a knowledge of 
right living, the intent being to get the 
most possible out of the present life. In 
other words they consider that he serves 
God best who makes the most of life on 
earth, securing for himself and his family 
the most happiness and comfort. 

The Chinaman says that other nations 
desire to benefit China by introducing rail- 
roads, whereas the Chinaman does not 
want railroads. The Americans like to 
travel through the country at break-neck 
speed, while the Chinaman prefers to go 
slowly. The Americans wish to introduce 
machinery for the manufacture of various 
items, whereas the Chinaman prefers to 
have these articles made by hand. There 
is no doubt since we are entitled to our 
opinions of life and affairs that the China- 
man is equally entitled to his opinion. We 
believe we are right, and doubtless are 
right, but the Chinaman has the same 
right to his opinions. 


‘éents per pound we would have received 


| ages and employ a bevy of girls to sort 
} them and pack them in layers, the same as 


| them. ; 


Mysterious Causes of Fires Ex- 
plained. 





There is no doubt that many mysterious 
fires, or those whose origin cannot be dis- 


bustion. But little is known about spon- 
taneous combustion, but it is known that 
cotton rags impregnated with oil will burn 
and make a fiame, thus sétting fire to 
buildings, although the sunshine’ may. not 
strike this refuse. There are other items 


plication of any fire, or heat. The only 
safe course to purste is to have no boxes 
or bags of waste material of any kind 
stored about one’s premises. 

Recently our’ domestic servant had es- 
tablished a waste box in a portion of the 
back piazza, which is roofed over, throw- 
ing waste papers, paper boxes, étc., in this 
large box, the box - being emptied at 
least once a week and the contents burned. 
This morning I heard a scream of “fire” 
and found this box of refuse in flames, as 


side. I succeeded in subduing the flames, 
but if the fire had occurred at night, ar 
when the family were absent, our home 
would undoubtedly have been destroyed. 

So. far as we know no person entered 
this entrance within twelve hours previous 
to the time the fire commenced. We 
assume that the contents of the box was 
‘set on fire by spontaneous combustion. We 
examined the contents of the box and 
found that our servant had thrown into it 
old cloths used upon the mop. It is ‘pos- 
sible that these cloths were sufficiently 
greasy to ighite by spontaneous combus- 
tion. This is the most plausible excuse 
Wwe can give in regard to the fire. 

At our fruit farm we have an immense 
storage house one hundred feet square on 
the ground; the lower room 12 feet high, 
and the upper room also 12 feet high be- 
tween floors, the same being frost proof 
and a very expensive building, erected re- 
cently since the loss of previous buildings 
by fire. One Sunday, about noon, smoke 
was seen rising through an open window 
in this building.- The building was seen to 
be in flames, which were at once subdued, 
owing to the large force of men present. 
It was discovered that the source of the 
fire was a barrel of odds and ends of va- 
rious kinds of refuse and sweepings from 
the floor into which some children had 
thoughtlessly poured linseed oil: The oil 
and the inflammable material had~ pro- 
duced spontaneous combustion. We came 
within a hair's breath of losing the entire 
P building. 

Our experience leads us to advise the 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower to allow 
no barrels, boxes or bags of waste mate- 
rial to accumulate about their houses or 
barns, and to be very careful about the 
disposition of greasy cloths, or rags, or 
‘old mop cloths, or cloths that have been 
used for wiping Jamps, or cleaning up 
around kerosene oil cans. Old paint cans 
and kegs, and especially lamp black are 
sometimes dangerous. Lamp black will 
ignite easily and should not be stored 
about buildings. Many fires are caused 
by the modern explosive match which, if 
dropped upon the floor, ignites with a 
bright flash when stepped upon. In case 
straw chaff, or shavings, are about the 
floor where these matches are ignited, fire 
is sure to result. 

When I was a boy my father lived in a 
comfortable modern house, but in order to 
save a little expense the builder did not 
extend the chimneys below the attic, hence 
the pipes in the stoves were connected 
with all chimneys in the atti¢. This was a 
dangerous fire trap, and none of our, read- 
ers should ‘follow the example of this 
builder. ‘Many times our house came-near 
burning, owing to the heated condition of 
the pipes in the attic when the chimneys 
would burn out, and when the soot in the 
pipes would burn. We had so many nar- 
row escapes that I remember always 
trembling as I lay in bed at night when 
the winds blew, with fear that fire would 
break out in our attic. It is hardly possi- 
to take too many precautions against 

re. - 

One of our cottages caught on fire at 
the farm during a dry spell owing to the 
sparks from a chimney falling upon the 
roof. The farm house in which we lived 
80 many years before moving to Roches- 
ter caught fire one morning as I was about 
leaving home. A summer kitchen had 
been built close to the ordinary kitchen 
and the stove pipe from the first floor’ 
was carried through the ceiling into 
the upper room, and thence into a chim- 
ney. The children used the upper room 
for a playhouse, and had their toys stored 
in that rooni. At this season there was no 
fire in the stove below except on wash- 
days, therefore the children playing above 
had stored some of their playthings very 
close to the stove pipe. When a fire was 
started in the stove one morning on wash- 
day, the fire was communicated from the 
stove pipe to the children’s playthings, 
and in a moment the building was a mass 
of roaring flames. Fortunately it was an 
hour of the day when a large number of 
men were about the house, and we suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the flames. 

But few realize how soon a house will 
burn. If your house catches fire at night 
when all are sleeping you will be exceed- 
ingly fortunate if you and your family 
get out alive. Most dwellings, even in the 
country, should have fire escapes. 





Profits of Fruit Growing. 





We see occasionally an article in the 
rural papers telling about the price se- 
cured by fruit growers, and sometimes I 
have feared that- reports of these profits 
were exaggerated and inclined to lead pros- 
pective fruit growers astray, but the more 
experience I have in fruit growing the 
more confidence I have in its profits. 

No one should begin fruit growing ex- 
pecting to pile up wealth suddenly as 
though they had struck ‘a gold mine, or an 
oil well which flowed at the rate of a 
thousand barrels a day, but any person 
well equipped for the work, with good, fer- 
tile soil, can depend upon good profits in 
growing large and small fruits. 

I have often spoken about three cherry 
trees growing almost within arm’s length 
of my Rochester dwelling. These cherries 
resemble the Tartarian, and possibly may 
be the Black Tartarian, but every one who 
sees these trees in fruit say they never 
saw cherry trees so heavily laden, or trees 
which bear so uniformly large crops each 
season. I have never known these cherry 
trees to fail to bear large crops of the 
finest fruit imaginable, and those who have 
owned the place previous to our purchase 
have stated that as far back as they} can 
remember these trees were always heavily 
laden with fruit. 

Yesterday we picked the cherries from 
one of these trees, securing 240 pounds 
which we sold at the very low price of 
4 cents per pound at wholesale, and the 
firm that shipped them to ‘New York se- 
cured no doubt 10 cents per pound. We 
received $9.60 from this one tree. At 10 


$24.00. If we had a sufficient quantity of 
these trees we should prepare fancy pack- 
California fruit, and get ‘a fancy price for 
The reader can see that. any one having 


covered, are caused by spontaneous com- 


of refuse, which will burn without the ap-- 


was also the piazza, both outside and in-- 


‘used by people of the low caste, prefer to’ 


tree bears, has a Valuable property, and 
needs no other source of revenue. 
An orchard of cherry trees planted 20 


to the acre, which at $10.00 per tree 
would amount to $1100.00. But suppose 
these trees furnished only about half the 
yield of fruit the sum of mioney recéived 
for one acre would amount to $550.00. 
While my cherry trees béar every year it 
might be that in different locations they 
would not bear every year, but if the lota- 
tion was favorable they would be a profit« 
able orchard beyond any doubt. 

My experience with cherries at our fruit 
farm, twelve miles out of Rochester, is ex- 
ceedingly favorable. When I started that 
fruit farm I planted 100 Early Richmond 
cherry trees which began to bear a few 
years after planting, steadily Increasing 
each’ year. While I do not consider the 
Early: Richmond the most profitable cherry 
(they are not so profitable as Montmorency 
or Black Tartarian), these 100 cherry trees 
have given a good profit almost every year 
and will continue to do so for fifty years 
to come. 

But I do not consider cherries more prof- 
itable than many other fruits. . There are 
few fruits more profitable than the apple 
or pear. Where peach treés sttcceed they 
meet with a ready sale and are the most 
profitable fruit. Strawberries have, per- 
haps, given us more profit one year with 
another than any other fruit at our fruit 
farm. Plums have brought us in a good 
deal of money, as have also gfapes. It 
has been my plan to have an assortment 
of all the various species of fruit. Then 
if any one fails the others yield profit, 
which keeps up a continual flow of income. 

Mr. Peet, Advertising Manager of 
Green’s Fruit Grower, has recently bought 
the old homestead farm of the Peet family, 
near Rochester, and I was advising him 
yesterday to plant it largely to fruits. I 
assured him as a friend he could not do 
better for himself and those who came 
after him than to plant fruit trees; even 
if he should desire to sell his farm within 
a few years, which is improbable, it would 
bring a far higher price owing to the fruit 
trees planted on it. 





The Truth About Sufferings in 
India, 





There are many people who are willing 


thing through motives of policy. These 
good people have an idea that the truth 
should not always be spoken. They think 
that if the truth was known in regard to 
the sufferings in India many people might 
be restrained from sending money. Pos- 
sibly they are right, but the truth is good 
enough for me. 

It appears that famine and pestilence are 
no new things in India. The country is far 
too densely populated, and famines are 
almost unavoidable. Famines have oc- 
curred at intervals for several generations 
in India. The parts of India most affected 
by famine are those where the soil is 
something similar to that in. Southern 
Kansas, where the rainfall is exceedingly 
precarious, and where crops of grains can- 
not be depended upon. There are many 
parts of America where pioneers have at- 
tempted to settle and cultivate the land, 
where in some seasons they succeeded ad- 
mirably, but later misfortunes, owing. to 
drouth, have led the farmers there to give 
up their homes and all their improvements. 

But India is so densely populated that 
they must make the most of these semi- 
desert tracts.. In India they have their 
‘Seasons of good crops, and then following 
they have seasons of dronth,. when {all 
crops are failures, and then comes famine. 
The British Government, during seasons 
of plenty, anticipate years of famine, and 
make plans for public improvements, such 
as highways, water-ways for irrigation, 
etc. When the year of famine comes the 
government furnishes relief camps where 
any one, men, women or children, may 
be employed at wages so low that the 
workers can barely keep alive on the 
amount received. Perhaps the average 
price paid these sufferers in the relief 
camps would not exceed 2 cents per day. 
As soon as the famine is at hand the 
low caste people of India flock rapidly to 
the relief camps which are situated in 
various parts of the country. Generally 
five, ten, or, twenty thousand people, 
houseless and ‘homeless, gather about the 
relief camps, where there can be no proper 
sanitary measures, and where all is filth 
and squalor. As might uaturally be ex- 
pected cholera and other pestilential dis- 
eases soon break out in these relief camps. 
The people at work there become fright- 
ened, many of them scatter back into the 
interior, preferring to starve there rather 
than to die with cholera, hence pestilence 
is scattered abroad. 

The question of caste in India is a se- 
rious drawback in cases of famine and 
pestilence. It is almost impossible for 
‘American people to realize the question of 
caste as it exists in India. A high caste 
man or woman will not touch a low caste, 
or eat at the same table with him, nor will 
the children of one caste be allowed to 
associate with the children of another. 
The people of high caste look upon the 
low caste as dogs, unworthy of their con- 
sideration. Therefore when famine comes 
the high caste farmer is too proud to leave 
immediately for the relief camp, as do the 
people of the low caste. The high caste 
femily remains upon the farm until every 
vestige of food is exhausted, ‘until the 
father, mother and children are so far con- 
stmed with want and hunger as to be 
almost helpless. Then such of them as 
‘have strength to travel to the camp pro- 
ceed’ there, but they are in no condition 
for work. They have to be sent to the- 
hospital for the poor, where they soon die 
miserably. 
The truth is there are more people in 
India than the land will provide for, one 
season with another. While it seems cruel 
to state that famine and disease are a ben- 
efit to any one, it is doubtless true that 
these two scourges are a benefit to tliose 
who sutvive them, since there are less 
numbers to feed after famine and pesti- 
lence have swept over the country. It is 
a fact that had there been no war, pesti- 
lence or famine upon the earth during the 
past two hundred years there would hardly 
be room for the teeming multitude of hu- 
man beings who now exist. 
Whatever the cause of the sufferings in 
India, or whatever the result, no person 
who is able to send money to India for 
the relief of sufferers is justified in with- 
holding such relief. Green’s Fruit Grower 
has started a fund for the relief of India, 
and a number of our subscribérs have sent 
to us at Rochester, N. Y., sums varying 
from 10 cents to $2.00, which we have 
forwarded without delay. We will continue 
to receive money for the relief of the suf- 
ferers of India. . 

The ideas of caste are such in ‘India 
‘that no high caste man, woman, or child, 
will drink from a well from which a lw 
caste person has drunk, or over which the 
shadow of the low “taste person has fallen. 
The government has dug many wells which 
are much needed, and which are not used 
by the people of high vaste for the reasons 
above given. High caste people rather 
than use pure water from near-by wells 


send their half-starved children miles to. 
-get water from stagnant streams for drink- 
ing purposes, and this is one cause of the 
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THE LUNATIC AND 
‘BUTCHER 


Discuss Borrowing Neighbors. 


THE 


ee 


“There are few greater nuisances than 
a borréwing neighbor,” remarked the luna- 
tic, as he came into the butcher-shop one 
r day and leaned his umbrella against 
a quarter of beef that was hanging upon 
a stout hook. 

“Is that so?” asked the butcher. 

“Yes, I have had all kinds of néighbors, 
generally good neighbors, but a borrowihg 
neighbor is a nuisance, I do not refer now 
to the man who borrows, although he is 
bad enough. He borrows wagons, wheel- 
barrows, shovals, spades, etc., but these 
are generally important items, so impor- 
tant that they are not likely to be forgat- 
ten and are usually returned. Such _ bor- 
rowing as this is bad enough, but the bor- 
rowing of the wife and daughters is many 
times. worse.” , 

“How do.you make that out?” asked the 
butcher. 

“Why, you see, there are several mem- 
bers of the family. One day the daughter 
borrows 4 drawing. of tea, next day the 
servant borrows a cup of sugar, and the 
next day the wife borrows a pound of but- 
ter. The wife does not know that the 
daughter has borrowed the tea, nor that 
the servant has. borrowed the cup of sugar, 
and one or more of the other items 
are liable to. be forgotten. It is a 
small matter, but the family borrowed 
of feels a delicacy about asking the neigh- 
bor for the return of the drawing .of tea, 
or the cup of sugar, but neyer so long as 
the world stands will this family forget 
that these items have been borrowed and 
have not been returned. This causes hard 
feelings, and often a rupture between good 
friends.” 

“T should think it would be a great con- 
venience to “borrow occasionally. For 
instance, when company comes unexpect- 
edly what a great favor it would be to be 
able to get of your neighbor something 
that could not otherwise be secured at that 
late date,’”’ remarked the butcher. 

“TI see no excuse whatever for borrow- 
ing,” replied the lunatic. “Every family 
should secure a supply of all needful arti- 
cles, buying in quantity where possible. 
Sugar should be bought by the barrel, 
flour by the barrel, and other items in as 
large quantities as can be afforded. A 
year’s supply of coal should be put in 
in May, when coal is cheapest.” 

“Why, I supposed everybody bought that 
way,” replied the butcher. 

“Well, you are greatly mistaken,” said 
the lunatic. “I know of a well-to-do far- 
mer who never buys more than five pounds 
of sugar at a time, and when that is gone 
and his wife asks for more, he wants to 
know what she has done with the last lot 
he bought. He never has a supply of any- 
thing in the house. I could never blame 
a woman for borrowing whose husband 
would not allow items to be purchased. 
Some neighbors are ever borrowing hods 
of coal. ; 

“But borrowing is simply a habit. There 
are people who never borrow. Again there 
are people who are borrowing all the time. 
It is just as easy to get into the habit of 
borrowing as to get into the habit of drink- 
ing ‘whiskey. Those who begin the bor- 
rowing habit, borrow a little to-day, more 
to-morrow, more next year and so on. It 
is not a necessity to borrow. If.these bor- 
rowers lived a distance of a hundred miles 
from their neighbors they could not bor- 
row, but would make their plans to get 
supplies.” 

“How about people who borrow money?’ 
asked-the butcher... . = - > pertes ois 
“Well, they are about the worst of all,” 
replied the lunatic. “A man who borrows 
five dollars and expects to return it to- 
morrow is likely not to be seen or heard 
of again for months. It is an unpleasant 
task to dun a friend for the return of a 
small amount. How many times I have 
loaned 25 cents or 50 cents, or 5 cents for 
car fare. It has never been returned sim- 
ply because the parties have forgotten 
about it, and I have not the cheek to ask 
for the return of such small sums of 
money.” 

“Did ‘you ever joan large sums of 
money?” asked the butcher. 

“Yes,” replied the lunatic. “I loaned one 
man $1,000, another $500, another $350, 
and others $50 to $100. 

“In most instances I have regretted hav- 
ing loaned this money. I have never 
known such debts to be paid when prom- 
fsed. Often I have lost the friendship of 
those I have thus assisted. Many times 
the loans have been of no service to my 
friends—they had to succumb at last, in 
spite of the assistance I gave. Loaning 
money safely requires observamce of busi- 
ness methods, like those observed by 
banks. Most individuals who loan money 
lose it. The trouble in loaning to friends 
is that friends rely on your friendship for 
easement in payment.” 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 





Whenever we have a.shower which lays 
the dust nicely I feel like driving to our 
farm, twelve miles distant from Roch- 
ester. Yesterday a heavy rain had settled 
the’ dust and made the morning air cool, 
therefore I started out for a quick drive 
in my two-wheeled cart. I made the first 
ten miles in an hour. Then the sun was 
so hot I took it leisurely, resting occasion- 
ally under the shade. 

This is the first rain we have had at our 
farm since the snow went off in the spring, 
although at Rochester we have had fine 
showers ut intervals of two or three weeks. 
But frequent cultivation at farm has kept 
everything growing, therefore no one who. 
looked upon the fields of plants, vines and 
trees would suspect for a moment that 
there has been a serious drouth. This in- 
dicates that the soil at our farm retains 
moisture to a rqmarkable degree. It is a 
clayey loam mixed with sand and a little 
gravel with clay subsoil. If the soil is 
kept stirred it seems as though it would 
never dry out. 





One of the first things noticed on ap- 
proaching our farm is a row of poplars, 
which I planted five years ago along the 
shore of a brook running diagonally across 
the farm more recently purchased. These 
trees were planted here partly for their 
beauty, but largely to break the wind from 
the west. It is surprising how quickly a 
poplar tree will attain considerable 
heighth. Mhese trees are now 75 feet high 
and ate a prominent feature of the place. 
A large poplar tree is a landmark on the 
highway which passersby cannot help no- 
ticing. I remember such a tree two miles 
from the oli homestead where I was born. 
It is situated on the hill and could be geen 
many miles around. I had to pass this 
tree on my way to and from the city, and 
I always watched for it on my - return,. 
since, like a tall sentinel, it informed me: 
that I was near home. Poplars are intro- 
duced by the landscape gardener with 
marked effect. 


Visitors to our farms* will be surprised 
two hundred acres without dividing 
“When we purchased this land it 





fences. 














+ grafted and budded hundreds of } There are various opinions about every 
~ thousands of trees, and usually with good | affair of im in the conduct of na- 
results, but whenever I insert a scion, or | tions, of families and of individuals. Some 
bud, I do it doubting whether it will be a | think it. sinful to be happy and joyous 
success. — where there is so much suffering on every 

' The past winter a friend sent me sev-| hand. There are people who think our 

_ eral large, red apples of good quality, | erergies and strength should be devoted 
io°-which were admired by many people in sae si benevolent work, while there 
So ‘@ur office. I wrote this friend asking for | are who hold that recreation and 
S¢> getons. “The fruit was new to me and } seasons of leisure and of frolic are ju- 
“>i probably was very little known outside of | dicious and proper. There are different 
“*° othe locality where it was grown. As usual | views of prohibition, of political questions, 
a ‘ “by mail, these came | of morality, of war, of conquest, and of 
the bark withered. I piney sant Syste eee. 

‘water for half a day, and | have; that is, according to whether we act 

to graft them into two os Seeenes SNe tere Seana BS 

} through our. directs 





an acre. or five or ten acres, of cherry, 


spread of cholera and plague, 


t+home they. are not of so good quality as 


success. On the average I prefer uplands 


‘| road, the finest roads in our part of the 


Re ——— 


formerly stood, I have rows of pear trees, 
or other fruit trees, planted closely to- 
gether,- Since these have the sunshine, 
ventilation and fertility on both sides, they 
will bear being planted closely together in 
the row. These rows of thrifty growing 
trees are far more attractive than sny 
kind of fence. We have removed fences 
‘along the roadside to the westward, since 
the old rail fences collected snow banks 
which cause serious injury to trees and 
other fruits, and put wire fences in their 
place. Wire fences do not accumulate 
snow. 





Before we purchased the hew farm we 
had to climb a high hill in order to get 
to our house. Now we have a road run- 
hing through the new farm and the old 
farm, which is perfectly level. This road, 
like many others through the farm, has 
been graveled and is as smooth as a bicycle 
path. There are from three to five miles 
of+thése roads running in every part of our 
farm, dividing the fields into plots of ten 
or twenty acres, making it convenient to 
get at every patch or plantation of straw- 
berries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, 
or to the large fruits, so.they will not have 
to be carried after packing. 

The strawberry crop had just been 
picked, and the blackberries were being 
gathered. The bushes were heavily loaded 
with black raspberries which did not seem 
to be affected by the drouth in the least. 
The blackberries were heavily laden. In 
many respects the blackberry is more a 
favorite with the housewives for making 
pies and for canning than are the black- 
raspberries. Blackberries always sell at 
our farm for much better prices than black- 
raspberries, but the raspberries can be 
grown cheaper. 


— 


I noticed little trees of the Early Rich- 
mond cherry, not over four feet high, which 
were filled with their bright red fruit. 
These small trees thus fruiting were beau- 
tiful to look upon. It occurred to me that 
such trees pruned to branch out close to 
the ground, and kept cut back so that the 
heads: would not spread far, would be an 
attractive feature to any place, even if 
grown only for display. The cherry trees 
on the place were loaded with fine crops 
which have been sold at profitable prices. 

Our apple trees are heavily laden with 
fruit. The variety mostly grown here is 
the Baldwin. There is no doubt that the 
apple crop.in Western New York as well 
as in many other sections of the country 
will be large this season. The peach trees 
‘were well filled with fruit, as wére the 
plum trees, and many varieties of pear. 


I have never séen plantations of currants 
making such marvelous showing of fruit 
as they are this season. Every bush of 
every variety was weighed down with its 
burden of bright red clusters. As a con- 
sequence, in a locality like Rochester, 
where there are so many fruit farms in 
every direction, the price of currants is 
low this season. Ourrants can be grown 
very cheaply. Usually they are planted 
alongside of fences where they can receive 
no cultivation, and even here they bear 
abundantly. But when you plant an acre 
or more in a solid block, giving them ample 
cultivation, and proper pruning, the 
amount of fruit is surprising. At 3 cents 
or 4 cents per pound currants yield a fine 
profit to the grower. 


The men at the fruit farm were making 
the most of the opportunity offered by the 
recent rains. Now the soil is moist and 
loose and it is a good time to pull weeds 
from the strawberry rows, to hoe and 
loosen the ground about the trees, plants 
and°?¥ines>-also ‘to cultivate with a’ horse; 
‘and to: plow under old strawberry beds 
that have been bearing for several years, 
which it would not pay longer to leave as 
an encumbrance upon the ground. The 
soil turned up loose and friable from the 
plow as it does not always turn in the 
spring. After plowing, the land is rolled 
and put into fine condition for next séa- 
son’s planting. Sometimes such old straw- 
berry ground is sown to buckwheat imme- 
stely after plowing, then plowed under 
ater. 


We have had plenty of strawberries to 
eat for over four weeks this season. We 
have a good large bed at our city place 
which: gave earlier berries than were 
grown at our fruit farm. When this city 
bed was exhausted our family took up its 
abode at the big stone house upon our fruit 
farm, and since the strawberries ripened 
later at the farm. the supply of this fine 
fruit was continued until this date, July 
10th, with prospects of its continuing an- 
other week. I cannot remember any sea- 
son. when we have enjoyed strawberries so 
much as we have this year. My family 
and myself fim to be at home during the 
strawberry season. -We look forward to 
the ripening of strawberries with pleasant 
anticipations. and while we do more or l¢ss 
traveling we desire to get home during the 
strawberry season, but cannot always man- 
aige to do so. Whenever we are away from 
home in the strawberry ‘season we feel 
that we are deprived of a great luxury, 
since if we get strawberries away from 


those of our own growing. There is as 
much. difference in the quality of different 
varieties .of strawberries as there is in 
different varieties of apples. My favorite’ 
early strawberry is the Van Deman, and 
my. favorite. late variety is the Jessie. 
Surely there are other excelient varieties 
of strawberries, such as Glen Mary, 
Brandywine, Corsican (Green’s Big Berry) 
and others, but Van Deman and Jessie 
are in quality superior to most varieties. 


The season just past we have had sev- 
eral acres of strawberries on. low land at 
our fruit farm, and since the season has 
been very dry we find that these low land 
plants‘have produced four times as much 
fruit per acre as those on the upland. This 
fact might.lead our readers to plant straw- 
berries.on low land, but we would not ad- 
vise. them to do so exclusively, for next 
year the conditions may be changed, and 
those on the low lands give no fruit, owing 
to damage from late spring frosts, and 
the plantations on the uplands yield boun- 
tifully, since late frosts do not eo seriously 
affect the upland. Thus we have found it 
desirable to have some plantations on low 
land, and. some on the uplands. 





It is much the same with other crops. 
There are seasons when corn, oats, wheat 
and potatoes do much better on low land. 
while. during other seasons the low lands 
are a failure, and the uplands are.a great 


for fruit, as well as for other crops. 





I have always been a crank on the sub- 
ject 6f. good roads, . When I moved from 
the city to our fruit farm the roads were 
in. bad condition, particularly a high hill 
over which the road passed near our house. 
I at once set.about grading and repairing 
these roads, spending considerable time in 
so doing.. I dug a ditch through the cen- 
ter of a long stretch of road which. was 
low and springy, after which I graded it 
and covered it with gravel. In consequence 
of this .early work, and of continued 
watchfulnegs .and care, filling up the ruts 
and building valleys to prevent the water 
washing out the roadway on the steep hill 


‘now surround our fruit farm. Not. 





are coming to be recogni 





a» om mmmeee, 
| throngh our farms, embrating man 
aré graded and gravelled and are 5 
to look upon, or to rid¢ over, ™ 


Wife: 
cow 2”? 
Husband: “There may be soy, 
sons: ‘why the milk is not riche, 
weather has-been dry, the grt’ 
stopped growing, and thus a portion y 
cow’s feed is cut off. Then, the y 
has been exceedingly warm, xnq the 
have annoyed the cow.” ’ 
Wife: “Why don’t you have th 
given more meal and bran?’ , 
Husband: “I think that is the , 
thing to be done. I will tell John 
crease the feed of oatmeal and bya, 
mix with it a little corn meal. | 4 
like corn meal in large quantities a 
mer feed for cows, since it is heating 
a little will do no harm. Later We 
begin to feed corn fodder which y, 
growing for the cow, then I think yon 
}seé an improvement in the flow o¢ 
and in its richness.” 
Wife: “How would it do to py 
blanket on the cow to keep off the 
Husband: “TI tried that in past sg 
But had difficulty in keeping the }j, 
on the cow. One of our cows died 4 
swallowing three or four yards of 4 
and I have had a suspicion that po 
she swallowed the blanket which wy 
tended to keep off the flies. Coy, 
some women have queer tastes.” 
This reminds me it requires great 
to look after milk and feed the cow, 
to get from her the best results. Coy, 
like human beings in some respects, 1 
have individuality. What would i 
one cow in the matter of attention or 4 
may not please another. We have gi 
the peculiarities of each individual , 
and treat them accordingly in order tj 
the best results. 





“What is the matter wy 






































































Lately a new weed has made {ts 
pearance upen our farm, and the queg 
arises, where did it come from. ‘We 
been buying manure from the ¢ -riwgyy 
villages, and from farmers who wr { 
ish enough to sell it, but could not » 
enough in this way, therefore we on 
manure by the carload from Buffalo, eijgil 
miles away. This Buffalo manure of 
comes from the stock yards, and may 
the cleanings of cars that have brought 
cattle and sheep from the Far West, 1 
Western stock bring with them, in 
feet, or in the litter which is spread , 
the floor of the car, weeds peculiar to 
west, and doubtless this new weed } 
western weed. It will cost us several }j 
dred dollar#to eradicate it. 


I remember the time when there was 
such weed known here as the rag y 
which now completely covers a portion 
this country, spreading over the y 
stubble as thickly as grass after the 
is cut. The seeds of this weed and m 
other weeds are blown over the crust 
frozen snow in winter, moving almost 
fast as a train of cars, when the wini 
blowing freely. The seeds of thistles 
milkweeds are carried in the wind |} 
dreds of miles. I have often seen th 
sands of thistle weeds flying high in 
air over my head. I have known fam 
to sell their farms and move to the 
having become discouraged in their { 
with thistlés, quack grass and of 
weeds, but at Green’s Fruit Farm we 
not tremble at the sight of weeds. 
have fields there that have in the ) 
been covered with thistles and quack 
but through careful preparation of the 
before planting, and thorough cultiva 
thereafter we destroy every vestige 
these troublesome pests. There is no 
we cannot destroy by good cultivation. 
do not cultivate entirely to desttoy 
weeds, for if we did we should secure 
crops and small trees. The advantage 
cultivation is principally to conserve m 
ure in the soil, and to permit growth 
plants, and keeping the ground ¢ 
muleched with fine soil. 
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July 17th—I found a man with a ii 
topped covered berry wagon loaded to 
roof with yellow docks that had begw 
seed and which had been cut from 
fence corners, and from the rows of 
strawberry beds, and other old plantaiit 
When these docks were cut (I do not 
to burdocks) they were carried to the 
of the rows and placed in piles where 
wagon could pick them up definitely. § 
burdoecks are biennial, requiring two’ 
sons to mature, and then dying, it Is 
difficult to eradicate them if they are 
off the second season and the seeds 
stroyed. While the burdock dies the’ 
ond year, this is not true of the yell 
dock, which is perennial, therefore the) 
low dock has to be dug up and destroy 
The fruit is very tenacious of life, ¢ 
after having been removed from the § 
The %soil of our farm is so produc 
we have no difficulty in retaining old " 


fof strawberries for three and sometil 


four years, especially such varieties 
Corsican, Jessie and others that are vi 
ous growers, and that hold their fol 
well. The soil had been well cultiv#l 
between these rows, a plow having ™ 
run along one side of each row only, t 
shovel plowed and cultivated several tim 
But. before this a two-horse mowing ® 
chine had been run over the rows. Af 
the space between the rows had been t# 
oughly cultivated, a force of mn ™® 
tapidly over the rows digging out her¢! 
there a dock, thistle, or other weed, W 
had obtained a foothold. 





Remedy for Apple Borers 





William E. Whiting, of Vermont, 

ports to Green’s Fruit Grower that he? 
used pine tar, both spring and fall! 
prevent the depredations of the apple ® 
borer, and that he has not been trou 

with the borers since. Before wsils 

pine tar he lost quite a number of ™ 
with these borers. He thins the tar™ 
turpentine like ‘thin paint. He cleans" 
trunk of the tree down near the roots # 
applies about six or eight inches ix © 

all about the trunk. ‘The editor of Gre# 
Fruit Grower has no experience along , 
line, but cheerfully gives the expel™ 
of this subscriber. 





A Guide to the Trees. 





“Trees are among the most familiat’ 
jects in nature, and among the most e f 
observed and studied; yet how few yr 
know one from another or have oa 
ligent understanding of their iife , 
Again, they are among the most aa 
tant, in their widely different fields &* 
fulness, furnishing as they do, W° vit 
building, tools, implements, the me 
kinds of construction, and for fuel; 
fibres, resins, gums, drugs and 4 ras 
other useful products; shade and s¢€ id 
ornaments for our parks, lawns 8” ee 
ways, while our forests, too long nee 
zed, after J 
of education of the people, 4s a 
all-important relationship to pel all 8 
streams by conserving the rain ‘os 
distributing it normally and re a 
thus naturally regulating our ¥2""' 
ply.‘ Anything that brings wt ash 
closely to our attention, and thé 
<n 
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roads but the roads running 





(Continued on Page 10) 
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One Heart i: 











ot murmur at Mm. 
shall ink it aught but 2 
‘hough 1 must toil with | 
earn my daily food. 
sail not fret, though 
Or, at stern fate repine 
{ ce I can say—O Heave 
That one true heart 1s | 


ay cast ommend 
J my humble garb; 
oR fooks give wounds t 

hey bear io point nor 
‘ve hidden armor 0 er m 
That seems almost divir 
Yo sneer can scathe while 


To say, “One heart is n 


be gay m 








may boast his gz 
one mere pelf; 
I see it 1 can 
-calf 

whisper to mysell: 
anor ce joys, how ric 
Without such wealth a 
bod prosper thee, and gi 
true heart as m™ 

on * —Edwat 


ne rich 
I envy 2 
But when 
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A Few Toile 





Green’s 
S. H. 
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As long as there we 
pr grownup women th 
nlexions to Worry about, 
ot of a good comple: 
Dne of the best modes 
Huce exhilaration and a 
Jeanliness is as follo 
pound of borax in twelv: 
t dissolves very quickly 
soft, gives the body 
Jeanses the skin, smoot 
s a good plan upon retu 
joor walk, drive or ri 
just and grime that has 
Always keep a box of f 


rour washstand; it’s a » 


he complexion and kee} 
and white. I have used 
It has always ke 
and free from roughness 
used occasionally is ver 
pest be prepared at hi 
nound of finely powdere 
and a half ounces otf 
srris root, then run thre 
a littie of this in a bag : 
dust your face lightly \ 
of the fresh orris-root is 
violets. 

Most of women win t! 





great personal beauty t 
exquisite complexion. 
to try to have a good cor 
0 


I 


ut it you will never be 
A woman who would 


avoid anger and wolry 
known fact that they wr 
deepen into wrinkles in 


Every woman should 


for occasional use. 


An excellent face cre 
Almond oil, four ounces 
ounces; cocoa butter, one 
wax, one-half ounce; po 
ounce. Melt the butter 





me A Practical 81 





Written for Green’s |! 
8. H. H 


I have recently heard : 
keepers giving much prai 
partment of the Green 
they said they received 
knowledge pertaining t 
ties; this is encouraging 
them n 
recipes. One thing the 
cellent and may be of \ 
other housewives. Th 
economical to make a 
the pretty table piece: 
butcher’s linen, and get 
make the carving cloth, 
the same length, and h 
around above an inch w 
the center-piece square 
dozen doylies. Make 
large enough to go und: 
a vegetable dish—and th: 
the large, nice damas 
much. For instance, if 
dinner party and still | 
in the house put these s 
breakfast and supper, | 
dinner—said it saved la 
tablecloth so often, 
Saved the wear and tea 
80 much washing soon w 
said they washed thes 
themselves, and saved 
from being so large. 11 
just as they did their 
chiefs, washed them ov 
With hot rain water a 
Pearline to make a go 
(say a tablespoonful) ar 
m this suds and rins« 
and ironed them while « 
lave to use any starch 
lift the irons until the 
48 a board so as to hav 
of the young housekee| 


al 


™ Set she had just finish: 


“mnamental: had the h 
bunch of nasturtiums | 
Dlece—a spray in each | 
hg cloth and in the t 
Wewid use those when 
tum at each plate. T! 
ornamental. 


Floor Cov: 


Written for Green's 


It is a real economy 
Sf two or three rooms 1 
of carpet. It can be 
arge quantities, and w! 
Ro longer presentable, 

aken apart and the b 
Sether for one room. 
ony, be washed clean, 
ve inch wide lengthwi 

€d on either side and 
“arpet rags. Take thet 
Will furnish the chain 
Cait Tugs. They are 

urable, and are well v 

aking, 
a4 ink has been spi 

wi up all you can ° 

Pe the spot with a « 
— warm water. J] 
¥-tebablar of baking sc 
ms er, dip a brush in 
Thee rinsing in clear 
“> 3s treatment will o 
ce of ink from a Br 
ay a7 other kind 
N cleaning ink : 
With excellent results. 
& Assaf is alg fr 

ng the spot t 
Som With clean, dry br 
iP on the bran. 
ina “he irons are cold, 
: Sweep ) the bran off, 







cee ee es . 
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arms, embracing th 
nd gravelled and 
or to ridé over, 
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y for Apple Borers. 
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DEPARTMENT. 


— 
GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER 


1s THE PAPER FOR THE FAMILY. 
—— 
One Heart is Mine. 








my lot 
ood, 
ead and hands 


not murmur at 
Daa ink it aught but 
Though I must toil with 
To earn my daily food. 
J shall not fret, though Fortune frown, 
or, at stern fate repine; 
ince I can say—O Heaven, what joy!— 
‘That one true heart is mine. 


ay cast their looks of scorn 
“non my humble garb; 

gach looks give wounds to some—for me 
They bear ro point nor barb; 

I've hidden armor o’er. my breast, 
That seems almost divine; 

No sneer can scathe while I have power 

“To say, “One heart is mine. 


The rich may boast his golden store— 
J envy none mere peil, 
yt when I see it I can smile 
4nd whigper to myself; . 
“oh, joy joys, how rich am I! 
Without such wealth as thine; 
God prosper nee, “> abe ead 
eart as " 
Such a true /1"—Edward Wilbur Mason. 


The gay m 





A Few Toilet Hints. 


Green’s Fruit Grower by 


8. H. 


As long as there are pretty young girls 
or grownup women there will be com- 
plexions to worry about, and of course the 
root of a good complexin is cleanliness. 
One of the best modes of bathing to pro- 
duce exhilaration and a delicious sense of 
cleanliness is as follows: Put half a 
pound of borax in twelve gallons of water. 
It dissolves very quickly, makes the water 
soft, gives the body a healthful glow, 
cleanses the skin, smooth and velvety. It 
jsa good plan upon returning from an out- 
door walk, drive or ride, to remove the 
dust and grime that has gathered upon it. 
Always keep a box of powdered borax on 
your washstand; it’s a great beautifier for 
the complexion and keeps the skin smooth 
and white. I have used it thus for many 
sears. It has always kept my skin smooth 
and free from roughness. A little powder 
ysed occasionally is very well, but it had 
best be prepared at home. Mix half a 
pound of finely powdered starch with two 
and a half ounces of freshly powdered 
prris root, then run through a sieve. Put 
a little of this in a bag of thin flannel and 
dust your face lightly with it. The odor 
of the fresh orris-root is like smelling fresh 
violets. 

Most of women win their reputation for 
great personal beauty through having an 
exquisite complexion. It pays any woman 
to try to have a good complexion, for with- 
out it you will never be handsome. 

A woman who would be beautiful should 
avoid anger and worry; for it is a well 
known fact that they write fine lines which 
deepen into wrinkles in the face. 

Every woman should keep a flesh brush 
for occasional use. 

An excellent face cream is made thus: 
Almond oil, four ounces; rose water, two 
ounces; cocoa butter, one-half ounce; white 
wax, one-half ounce; powdered borax, one 
ounce. Melt the butter and wax together. 


“Practical Suggestion> 


Written for 





Green’s Fruit Grower by 


8. H. H. 


Written for 


Ihave recently heard some young house- 
keepers giving much praise to the home de- 
partment of the Green’s Fruit Grower; 
they said they received so much practical 
knowledge pertaining to their home du- 
ties; this is encouraging to us writers who 
often furnish them new methods and 
recipes. One thing they told me was ex- 
celient and may be of valuable service to 
other housewives. They considered it 
economical to make a dozen or more of 
the pretty table pieces; make them of 
butcher’s linen, and get the bleached, and 
make the earving cloth, and tea-tray cloth 
the same length, and hemstitch them all 
around above an inch wide hem and make 
the center-piece square, and then a half 
dozen doylies. Make them square—just 
large enough to go under a bread-plate or 
4 vegetable dish—and they said these saved 
the large, nice damask dinner cloth so 
much. For instance, if you used it for a 
dinner party and still had guests staying 
in the house put these small pieces on for 
breakfast and supper, removing them for 
dinner—said it saved laundering the large 
tablecloth so often, and of course this 
faved the wear and tear of the cloth, for 
% much washing soon wears one out. They 
said they washed these small pieces out 
themselves, and saved the laundry bill 
from being so large. They washed them 
just as they did their cambric handker- 
thiefs, washed them out in a basin filled 
With hot rain water and put in enough 
Dearline to make a good cleansing suds, 
(say a tablespoonful) and rubbed them out 
In this suds and rinsed in warm water 
and ironed them while damp, so as not to 
lave to use any starch or bluing. Do not 
lift the irons until the pieces are as dry 
4’ a board so as to have them stiff. One 
of the young housekeepers showed me a 
et she had just finished; they were very 
‘meamental: had the hemstitching and a 
mnch of nasturtiums 1round the center- 
Plece—a spray in each corner of the carv- 
4g cloth and in the tray piece, said she 
‘suid use those when she laid a nastur- 
Wum at each plate. This is practical yet 
ornamental. 





Floor Coverings. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


om iS a real economy to cover the floors 
= two or three rooms with the same kind 
carpet. It can be bought cheaper in 
— quantities, and when it is worn until 
~ Onger presentable, the widths can be 
a apart and the best ones sewed to- 
tag) for one room. The worn pieces 
aarre washed clean, then cut in strips 
vm inch wide lengthwise the widths, rav- 
a on either side and sewed together like 
wa tags. Take them to a weaver who 
bis furnish the chain and weaye them 
dy Tugs. They are very pretty and 
Pendle, and are well worth the trouble of 
aking, 
If ink has been spilled on the carpet 
Wipe Md all you can with a spoon, and 
va ° spot with a cloth wrung out of 
Etta water. Dissolve three tea- 
— uls of baking soda in a gallon of 
a dip a brush in it and scrub the 
This rinsing in clear water until clean. 
Teatment will often remove every 
9. of ink from a Brussels carpet and is 
for any other kind. Hot milk is often 
vith in cleaning ink spots from carpets 
excellent results. 
ree 1s removed from woolen carpets 
an Notas the spot to the depth of one 
7 ada clean, dry bran and set several 


inn the irons are cold, then remove them 


_. Now, . as..to..nemedias...1Like -the- Irish- 


not entirely disappeared, repeat the: proc- 
ess. _This should be done before any dust 
settles'on the grease. 

Matting has. several advantages as a 
floor covering, especially in summer. It 
is cheaper than a’ woolen carpet, cooler 
and easier to keep clean.: Sweeping across 
the widths instead, of lengthwise will make 
it last: longer. Oil cloth, matting or lino- 
leum does not need scrubbing, but may be 
kept clearf by wiping it: with a soft flannel’ 
cloth wrung out of a warm:suds, which is’ 
made by dissolving a tablespoonful of 
pearline in two gallons of soft water. ‘Rinse 
with clear water and wipe dry. A self- 
wringing mop saves much stooping and 
hard work. 

A good floor covering may be made of an 
old Brussels carpet. Tack it smoothly on 
the floor wrong side up, and give it two 
coats of common house paint of any color 
desired. A coat of varnish will make it 
last longer, and will be easier to clean. It 
need not be taken up for several years and 
when the paint begins to wear off give the 
worn places another coat. This is especially 
ny Ex? the kitchen or bath room floor. 





Bed-Bugs. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


While this is not considered a genteel 
subject, we desire to make Green’s Fruit 
Grower intensely practical and helpful, 
and therefore give information on this 
topic. The general opinion is that only 
shiftless people have this insect in their 
houses. This is a mistake. Any person, 
no matter how cleanly, no matter how 
thorough or efficient, is liable to be an- 
noyed by bed-bugs. There are numerous 
ways in which this insect can gain admis- 
sion to houses. Often they come in pack- 
ages of cloth, carpets or other goods from 
dry goods stores, and, perhaps, this is the 
least suspected of all sources. Often they 
come into our houses from the clothes of 
travelers, no matter how aristocratic or 
high-toned they may be. 

Recently we were traveling on the cars 
and among the passengers on the same 
coach were a number of foreigners with 
bundles who were not over cleanly. We 
stopped in the mountains at a private 
boarding-house, which was a :nodel of 
cleanliness, and the next morning found a 
solitary bed-bug under the pillow. We 
have no doubt that this bug was carried 
upon our clothing from the car in which 
we had been traveling, since we found no 
other insects during our stay at this 
boarding-house. 

Sleeping cars are often infested with 
bed-bugs which are thus distributed to 
cleanly and orderly homes where they have 
been carried in the clothing. How could 
one escape carrying the bugs if they crept’ 
into the sleeve of an overcoat, or a_cloak, 
or into the vest pocket, or in the folds of 
shawls? Often bed-bugs are carried into 
houses by servants. Servants, both in 
cities and country are changed frequently, 
and surely we cannot overhaul these good 
people and see what collection of animals 
they may be carrying on their clothes, or 
in their trunks. 

Husbands who sleep in carriage houses 
infested with bed bugs come to visit wives 
employed in domestic service and thus 
carry the troublesome insects. 

Sometimes these insects may be carried 
by a cat, or dog, and in numerous other 
ways. We cannot always prevent their 
coming, therefore all we can do, if we 
find them securing lodgment in our houses, 
is to adopt immediate and vigorous treat- 
ment for their extermination. 


REMEDIES. 


man’s flea, “You put your finger on the 
bed-bug and he is not there.” He is a 
wily customer, and the man who searches 
for quail, wood chuck or partridge, has not 
to seek in more secluded places than has 
he who searches for bed-bugs. <A favorite 
hiding place for these bugs is behind the 
wall-paper. You may examine the paper 
of your rooms and think there are no open- 
ings where he can find lodgment, but rest 
assured if there are bed bugs in the house 
they are behind the wall paper. Therefore 
the first thing to do in order to extermin- 
ate them is to thoroughly remove every 
particle of wall paper and put on no fresh 
paper until the insects are destroyed. It 
would be well after removing the paper 
to cover the wall with a wash composed 
of glue in which some disinfectant, or de- 
structive agent is incorporated. This 
gluey wash will be a necessity when a 
fresh supply of paper is applied, there- 
fore that work will not be in vain. 

Among the other hiding places for bed- 
bugs are cracks in the floor beneath the 
baseboard and other similar cracks and 
crevices. Remove the furnishings from 
the room, thoroughly clean all carpets and 
wood work, and every article in the room, 
and then stop up all cracks possible under 
the baseboard and elsewhere; then various 
methods of treatment may be inaugurated. 

Often the insects may be destroyed by 
procuring a bellows, on the top of which 
is a funnel shaped opening containing’ in- 
secticides; by working the bellows the in- 
secticide is forced into cracks and crevices. 
These bellows should be used so actively 
that the closed room is filled with the fine 
particles, so that ihe applicant has to flee 
with rapidity at the end of the work, shut- 
ting the doors and leaving the room un- 
molested for several days. 

If the bed-bugs have a serious lodgment 
it sometimes becomes necessary to remove 
the furnishings, close the windows and 
burn brimstone (sulphur) in an earthen 
dish set upon bricks, so as to be abso- 
lutely safe from fire. Great caution has to 
be exercised, owing to the danger of fire, 
if this method is adopted. 

Remember that cleanliness and thorough- 
ness, combined with immediate work, 
without a moment’s delay, is necessary in 
the extermination of bed-bugs. Iron bed- 
steads are the best for rooms infested with 
this insect. If wooden bedsteads are used, 
they should be treated with corrosive sub- 
limate, and the mattresses should be aired 
frequently and thoroughly every week.) 





Of Different Flavors. 


One or two small bottlefuls of vinegars 
of different flavors will be found most use- 
ful for sauces and gravies. As a rule, 
steep the herbs or roots in plain vinegar 
for about a fortnight, then strain the lat- 
ter, put it on in a pan to boil for a short 
time, and when cold bottle for use. Horse- 
radish, celery, shili, garlic, mushroom, and 
walnut vinegars are made from roots, tar- 
ragon, mint, sage, nasturtium, basil, etc., 
from herbs. Fruit vinegars for sweet 
sauces, such as raspberry, blackberry,: 
plum, etc., are made by steeping the fruit 
in the vinegar until all the color and flavor 
of it has been drawn out, then straining 
the vinegar and boiling it with half its 
proportion of sugar. Boil ten minutes, 
and bottle up well. A very small quantity 
of flavored vinegar is sufficient; it must 
not be used as freely as plain vinegar.— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Teacher—Is it right to say “Spring has 
came?” : 

Bright Boy—No, ma’am, it ain’t:. 

Teacher—Very good. Explain why. 

Bright Boy—Because, if you do, first 
thing you know, along ‘ll come a blizzard.. 





an’ make you out @ lar.—Philadelphia| 





ee ae on the bran. Allow it-to remain 


“Weep the bran off, If the grease has 


pie 
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GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER. 


ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Keep Cool, 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
our regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


There are hundreds that will pack their 
trunks and go away through heated July 
and August and there ure thousands that 
will have to stay at home, for the family 
purse is not long enough to satisfy the 
demands of: steam’ cars and_ boarding- 
houses. There will be more or less grumb- 
ling among: the stay-at-homes, but be 
assured there can be far more comforts 
right where you are than anywhere else. 
But first make up your minds you will be 
hapiy, even if the thermometer marks 100 
right straight along. Let that alone; pack 
it away in a drawer where you cannot see 
how high the mercury is and you will find 
the weather much more bearable. Take a 
bath every day and indulge-in loose dresses 
and sacks. Don’t cook more than is abso- 
lutely necessary and that early in the day. 
Let pies severely alone and get all the 
fresh fruit attainable. Cool drinks are 
always enjoyed. Coffee, after breakfast, 
poured into a pitcher with milk and sugar, 
is hearty and refreshing. The same with 
tea, and nothing like lemonade or jelly 
water for the children. In the city much 
prepared food can be bought. Some of the 
canned meats and soups are excellent and 
there is always sliced ham and boiled 
tongue. They may cost a little more, but 
better so than to get over-heated, and tired, 
with perhaps a doctor’s bill. Keep the 
blinds shut and house cool and don’t think 
the time misspent with story paper or 
novel. Let that “mountain of sewing” 
that generally looms up before the busy 
housewife severely alone. Cooler weather 
will come with more strength and spirits 
to put it through. Lastly, invest in an 
ice cream freezer. They are now reason- 
able in price, cream and eggs obtainable 
and the children will take a lively interest 
and be a great help in the making. July 
and August will soon pass. Possibly at 
the end of the heated term you will find 
yourself in better health and spirits than 
your neighbor ‘that traveled from Dan to 
Beersheba in search of a cold place. 


LITTLE. LIARS. 


“There is a skunk in the garret,” said a 
little five-year-old, rushing down the stairs 
half afraid and half laughing. “He sat 
up on his legs and said good morning to 
me, and I threw him a kiss!” 

“Q Walter! Walter!” said his mother. 
“You must be mistaken. Let us go and 
see.” Mother takes the little boy by the 
hand, mounts the stairs and of course finds 
no skunk. “My little boy must be careful,” 
she ‘says, kindly, “and not tell a story 
that is not true.” That is the right way. 
Acother mother laughs when her little boy 
comes in from the street and tells her he 
saw a big dog that takes up a great big 
stone with his tail, brings it around to his 
nose and smells of it. The boy thinks it 
smart to tell such stories and soon learns 
to exaggerate. It is a great thing to have 
truthful children, and a great deal de- 
pends on mother in this respect. 

“There comes that tiresome Miss Jones,” 
said a lady, “and she is sure to stay all 
day, and I can’t do what I planned.” A 
minute later: “O! Miss Jones, I am so 
glad you have come. Take off your bon- 
net and we will have a good talk.” 

Little Miss Bright Eyes takes it all in, 
and no wonder she tells a lie next day 
when her mother asks her if she broke her 
best glass pitcher. ‘No!’ says the. child, 
“the: cat did it.” ‘She is spanked ‘for tell- 
ing a lie, but motherneedS a worse ‘pun- 
ishment for telling an untruth and setting 
a°bad example. 

Never whip a child for not being truth- 
ful. The little one is timid, and tells a 
lie for fear of the spanking. A little quiet 
talk at. bedtime, a story illustrating the 
meanness of deception will sink deeper 
than the use of the rod. Let us be true 
ourselves. If a whipping is threatened 
for certain things let it surely come if our 
commands are unheeded. 

“John!” said a mother, “if you take any 
more jelly from the pantry shelf you will 
get a-whipping.” John does not look very 
much frightened, and the next day the 
tell-tale streaks are around his mouth. 
Mother is enjoying a nice story in her 
best gown and hates to tussle with him 
and Master Johnny is let go and he learns 
a lesson, that mamma doesn’t always tell 
the truth. You may not be able to give 
your boy a college course, or a thousand 
dollars when he comes of age, but if he is 
truthful it is a grand preparation for his 
future. 

A LITTLE DIFFERENT. 


“If it had only been grey, instead of 
light blue,” sighed the young wife when 
her husband presented her with a silk 
dress on the anniversary of the wedding. 
“Seems to me you are always wanting 
something different,” said the husband with 
a scowl. “I’m not. tempted to buy you 
another present.” 

“Why couldn’t it have been a boy,” com- 
plained Mrs. W., as the. little thing in 
flannel was brought to her bedside. “I 
never. have what I want.” 

These “a little different’ people are the 
torment of the dry goods clerks. I have 
seen them bite their lips to keep back the 
angry. word when a lady makes them pull 
down every box and bundle in their de- 
partment and then _ leaves, saying: 
“I will look farther.” The weather is never 
just right for these ‘a little different”? peo- 
ple. It’s either too hot or too cold, or it 
is dusty, or damp, and as one woman said, 
on a perfect June morning, “It will surely 
rain before night.” In time these fretters 
are generally left at home, if possible when 
excursions are planned. On the other 
hand, what favorites these cheerful “make 
the best of it” women are. Dear Mrs. S. 
was presented with a green silk on her 
birthday, the worst possible color for her 
sallow complexion. Did she fret? Not a 
bit of it. She told her delighted husband 
that she would. wear it with a bit of lace 
and it would be lovely. So it was, with 
her sweet, smiling face, and the lace so 
covered it that the color did not show. 
“My dear little wee girl,” laughed another 
woman, when the tiny bundle in flannel 
was handed her, “Your little brother would 
have been. acceptable, but we will take 
lots of comfort.” And so it goes. If we 
put on blue glasses in the morning we. shall 
see and feel blae all day, but looking 
through ,“‘a-make-the-best-of-it” lens we 
will. always find the sun is shining some- 
where. Fretting is a sin and must be 
sternly put down in ourselves, and in the 
little ones. Let us remember if “mother” 
is a nagger, the whole of the domestic 
machinery is out of gear. 

THAT SECOND WIFE. 


There will be plenty of brides this sum- 
mer and fall and each will be called upon 
to preside over the new home. Generally 
there. is a mortgage on. the farm or the 
house is being paid for by monthly install- 
ments, and it is soon impressed upon the 
young wife that. she must help to pay the 
debts. and economize. in every way. All 
very well, but the idea is often carried to 
excess. The young wife’s health is frail 


and often there is a yearly baby, but she 
must get around as soon as possible. for} 


money must be saved to get out of debt. 
@t course she cannot hire the washing 





‘done’ or-thée cleaning and that longed-for 
trip to visit mother must be given up for 
doctor’s bills are terrible and: the children 
wear out shoes “faster than they ought 
to.” She is very fond of pretty clothes, 
but that tasty, new hat must be given up. 
Husband says he makes his old clothes 
do, and why shouldn’t she? In the 
meantime he gets out “‘to see a man” every 
day and keeps himself freshened, but does 
not consider she needs a change. He buys 
new machinery for the farm, telling his 
wife it is a good investment, but if she 
suggests getting a carpet sweeper or hav- 
ing the water brought to the kitchen sink 
he tells her: ‘‘Women are always want- 
ing fol de rols,” and his’ mother never 
wanted so many things. And so it goes on. 
She looks faded and worn in ten years. 
A trip, at this time, might save a fit of 
sickness, and do away with that weary 
feeling, but all the ready money has gone 
into a new plough, and she finally gives 
up the idea that she can indulge in a 
tailor-made suit, a pretty hat, and go on 
a visit. After ten years or so spent in 
pinching and scrimping and ‘working be- 
yond her strength she breaks down and 
there is another grave and a widower who 
is wondering why he should be so marked 
out for trouble, and very shortly wife No. 
2 is installed. Girls! marry of course, but 
take care of your bodies. Don’t start in 
to cancel that mortgage, or pay for the 
house. Begin with demanding, if necessary, 
sufficient help to keep yourselves in good 
trim. Be sure that second wife will not 
make her appearance in a few years and 
your husband will value you more. 





To Remove Stains. 


To remove egg stains from spoons, rub 
with common salt made damp. 

To take out mildew stains, rub well with 
buttermilk. ‘ 

If your clothing has some ink marks or 
iron mold on it, cover with milk and rub 
salt on the spots. 

When steel goods have become rusty, rub 
oil well in, and leave for a day or two, 
then rub thoroughly with a rag dipped in 
ammonia. 

Tea stains can be removed by dipping 
in a solution of chloride of lime (one ounce 
to a pint of water). Only dip the articles, 
as if they are left to soak the lime will 
destroy the goods. 





Scenes and Incidents of Popping 
Question in Highest of High 
Life. 


The prince, like the peasant, has to take 
advantage of the most favorable oppor- 
tunity that presents itself for telling the 
princess how much he loves her, and he 
finds a lonely moor or a quiet, sequestered 
dell in a wide park as useful an adjunct 
to the process as does any factory girl off 
with “James William” for the afternoon. 

How did the prince consort of England 
manage with the queen? The story has 
oft been told, and it is probably correct in 
its outline, that it was not he in this case 
who had to manage, but she. For it ap- 
pears to be court etiquette for the queen 
to do the proposing in such a case. It is 
said that while at a dance with the prince 
at Windsor Castle in 1840 her majesty 
took from her dress a spray of white lilac 
and gave it to him. He had no button- 
hole in his uniform as a soldier, but taking 
out his penknife he made a slit in his coat 
and placed the spray tenderly in it. What 
happened next during the quiet talk in one 
of the adjoining apartments we may leave 
to conjecture, but the fact of. the engage- 
mept was‘soon made known by the queen 
to her council. ; 

The Prince of Wales had met his future 
wife at a continental town and had first 
set eyes on her while visiting a cathedral 
there some time before he went to Den- 
mark to visit her parents and make his 
proposal. His was a case of love at first 
sight. He was so struck with the beauty 
and grace of the princely maiden whom he 
saw in that cathedral that he made many 
inquiries about her and sought an intro- 
duction. ‘Then the later steps came in 
due course. It was at the castle of the 
Danish royal family at Rosenberg that 
the Prince of Wales had his private in- 
terview with the “daughter of the sea 
kings” and proposed gladly to find her an 
English home and happiness. for the re- 
mainder of her life. And here she accepted 
him. This was in a private room which 
is one of the suite of rooms in the Rosen- 
berg castle where the proposal was made. 
Hither here or in an adjoining room his 
royal highness went through the same 
trembling few minutes that all “pro- 
posers” know so well and remember so 
vividly, often to their future discomfort. 
There never seems to have been any doubt 
of the answer to be given by Princess 
Alexandria, however, for she was as much 
in love with the fine-looking heir to the 
British throne as he was with her. And 
so, after this auspicious day, “all went 
merry as.a marriage bell,’ and England 
welcomed the Danish conqueror once more 
to her domains with a welcome very dif- 
ferent to that of Canute in 1040. 

When in 1874 the Duke of Edinburgh 
took. to England his Russian bride it was 
considered a good omen by the many Brit- 
ons who still recollected the terrible days 
of the Crimean war. And the omen has 
so far indeed been good; there has been 
peace with that great nation for the past 
quarter of a century. No more splendid 
surroundings could possibly be imagined 
for ‘“‘proposing” than the precincts and 
salons of the grand palace at St. Peters- 
burg, where the imperial family resides. 
And here it was that the Russian princess 
first received the proposal of the Inglish 
prince for her hand and heart. She ac- 
cepted the “sailor prince,” whether with 
or without hesitation we are not told. But 
probably, like even more lowly maidens, 
the daughter of a czar would like being 
asked more than once, and would not be 
averse to a little pleading upon the part 
of her royal lover. And we know that the 
Romanoff princesses are not lightly won! 

It was in 1857 that two lovers might 
have been seen on a Scotch moor in the 
district of Balmoral. They had gone out 
for the day with a party of friends, and, 
like many other lovers from time imme- 
morial, they had managed very beautifully 
to lose the party and lose themselves and 
their nearest way. Nevertheless they 
walked gayly along back toward Balmoral 
over the springy turf, evidently anything 
but cast down at the loss. Suddenly the 
gentleman spied a piece of white heather 
growing close by. He gathered it and 
presented it to the girl beside him. For 
she was a true girl, barely 18 at the time! 
But she knew the meaning of such a gift 
from such a person, and she clearly whis- 
pered, ‘‘Yes,” loud enough for the happy 
lover to hear. For when they reached 
home there had to be a telling to “papa” 
and “mamma” of something that had hap- 
pened. And the next news heard was that 
the crown prince of Germany was be- 
trothed to the English princess royal.—Chi- 
cago Times-Herald. 





Customer—So the “Guaranteed Giddi- 
ness Cure Company” is going to do busi- 
ness in Paris during the exposition? Where 
will you locate? 

-Manager—Well, we would like to engage 
room space on top of the Hiffel tower.— 
Chicago News, oe 





Deep in the Woods. 


Deep in the heart of the silent woods, 
Stilled to the stillness of thought, 

Under the calm of the tranquil skies 
Life’s best lesson is taught. 

What is the foolish strife of man? 
What is his striving worth? 

When the purest rapture of living is found 
In the beauty and peace of earth? 


Sweet is the balm of the restful woods, -< 
Truthful the teaching and wise; 
ss 2 lives out in the open world, 
nder the open skies. 
Evil and sin in the crowded ways 
Find always the surest birth 
And it’s far from the town that the soul 
must seek 
The beauty and peace of earth. 
—Ripley D. Saunders, in St. Louis Republic, 





Fruit Salad. 


A fruit salad is a most delicious dessert. 
The fruit should be fresh to be most pal- 
atable, and the salad is best when mixed 
just before serving. Take a cupful of 
strawberries and sprinkle them with pow- 
dered sugar, slice three bananas, and quar- 
ter and slice a couple of oranges. Mix 
these in a salad bowl and pour over them 
some pineapple cut in dice and the pine- 
apple juice. After the fruits have’ been 
well mixed pour over the top of the whole 
a cupful of stiffly whipped and sweetened 
cream.—New York Journal. 





The Shortcake. 


There are persons who have the poor 
taste to declare that Americans do not 
know how to cook and that there is no 
such thing as an original American dish. 
Such persons are objects of pity, from the 
fact, first of all, that they do not know 
what they are talking about, and never 
have tasted a genuine American straw- 
berry shortcake, such as the good cooks up 
in Herkimer county make. The sight of 
one of these shortcakes would make any 
one’s mouth water, and after eating one 
piece a man would sell his birthright for 
the second piece. 
~ Now, the typical American shortcake is 
not the celluloid creations seen in cheap 
restaurant windows, and sold in bake- 
shops in this city, and which is made of 
dry sponge cake, with no shortening, and 
trimmed up with a meringue of whipped 
egg and confectioners’ sugar. 

The shortcake which does credit to 
American housewives and which is a typi- 
cal American dish is a dream; it is a sym- 
phony; it is a poem; it is a sweet reality; 
it is perfect.—New York Press. 





Pork and Beans. 


It may surprise delicate feasters to call 
“pork and beans” a “dainty,” but when 
properly prepared, it may well be called 
so. To transform this homely Yankee 
dish into something delectable, wash a 
quart of small white beans in cold water; 
pick them over while in the water; reject 
all imperfect beans; drain, cover’ with 
fresh cold water, and let them soak over 
night. Next morning change the water 
twice; put,them in a large iron pot; add 
a liberal quantity of cold water,.and sim- 
mer them slowly for four hours. Pour 
them into a colander carefully to drain. 
Heat an old-fashioned bean pot with hot 
water and wipe it dry; place a small piece 
of pork in the pot, and add the beans to 
within two inches of the top; now place 
a small piece of pork (properly scored on 
its rind) on the beans. Dissolve a table- 
spoonful of black molasses in a pint of 
warm water, add half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a few drops of Worcestershire sauce, 
and pour this over the beans; place the 
pot in a moderate oven, and bake for three 
hours, at the end of which time take them 
out, and add a little more warm water, to 
prevent them from becoming too dry. Bake 
three hours longer and serve with hot 
Boston brown bread.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Fine Lemon Pies. 


Put a cupful of water in an enameled 
saucepan over the fire, add to it a cup and 
a half of granulated sugar and a heaping 
teaspoonful of butter; let these ingredients 
simmer gently while you prepare the rest. 
Whip to a cream the yolks of seven eggs 
and four tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
gradually stir into this the juice and pulp 
of four good-sized lemons. and grate in the 
rind of one lemon; now quickly stir this 
mixture through the water and sugar in 
the saucepan; stir briskly to keep from 
lumping; when it is quite thick remove it 
from the stove and let it stand where it 
will partially cool. Line two pie tins with 
a rich pie crust, ornament the edges with 
a little scolloped border with a pastry 
wheel, or lay a narrow strip round the 
edge; brush the surface of the crust with 
the beaten white of an egg, sprinkle it 
lightly with cracker dust, turn in the 
lemon mixture and put,the pies in a mod- 
erate oven and bake till done. If the oven 
is not large enough to bake two pies at a 
time do not fill the second crust till the 
first one is baked. While the pie is baking 
beat the whites of six éggs to a stiff froth, 
and five tablespoonfuls of powderéd sugar 
and a little grated lemon rind. When the 
pie is done take it from the oven just long 
enough to spread over the meringue, then 
set it back for a few moments to slightly 
brown the surface of the meringue. Put 
the pies in a cool, dry place, and serve 
when quite cold.—New York Commercial 
Advertiser. 





The Bright Side. 


If one could choose that gift of all 
others which would bring the greatest 
blessings in its way, it would ‘be the gift 
of always looking on the bright side. It 
is the people who cultivate the wise habit 
of looking for the silver lining in the clouds 
around them who ultimately succeed. The 
strong, cheerful nature which does not al- 
low itself to be overcome by misfortune 
is the one which eventually conquers every 
obstacle in its way. It is easy to fall into 
the temptation of moping over adversity, 
until finally no strength is left to combat 
the evils that surround us. When our most 
cherished plans fail, and disappointment 
instead of success meets us everywhere, it 
is hard to look on the bright side, but if 
we intend to succeed ultimately this is the 
only thing for us to do. It is hard for 
people who are governed by their feelings 
to do this, but this is the lesson which all 
of us must learn. We must overcome our 
“feelings” and live above our prejudices 
and above our enthusiasms, on the calm 
mountain tops of charity to all; doing our 
duty day by day, and. trusting God to 
bring back the sunshine and hope, even 
though the darkest clouds surround us. 

The habit of looking for the bright side 
is especially valuable to the mistress of a 
household. The radiance of her cheerful- 
ness extends like waves of light to all who 
come under her influence... Many a good 
man, broken down by discouragements, has 
been cheered by the counsel of. such a 
brave woman and encouraged to make a 
fresh start, and has gone on to final suc- 
cess. In the darkest hour, when even hope- 
ful youth shrinks from what seems a hope- 
less struggle, some courageous mother has 
urged her son to persevere in well doing, 
and kept him true to himself. That there 
is a bright side even in the darkest hour, 
a way out of the most perplexing maze, let 








us never doubt. The most disheartening 
failures have often proved the stepping 
stones to success. The old saying: “It 
is always darkest before dawn” expresses 
a@ spiritual truth, if not a natural one. 

No truly great, original work of man 
has met with unqualified success from the 
beginning. All great inventors have been 
called foolish dreamers by the shallow 
thinkers of the world until they proved 
the value of their work. ‘This sometimes 
took years of trial. It takes a wise per- 
son to recognize true gold in its crude 
form.. Genuine merit often fails at first 
to be recognized. If we can learn expe- 
rience’ from every failure, and gather 
strength for 2 new trial by persisting in 
walking on the sunny side of our daily 
path, we need fear nothing. The experi- 
ence of all teaches the truth, that by keep- 
ing the bright side before them, and never 
turning back to brood over the past, and 
by this means only 

Men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
—New York Tribune. 





Traveling Cloaks. 


What to wear when traveling is always 
a subject worthy of consideration, but in 
these days of luxurious travel it is not so 
necessary to provide a gown for the espe- 
cial purpose, as was the case when dust 
and dirt had not been overcome by mod- 
ern science. Now women often wear very 
smart costumes on a trip, although it is 
considered better taste to dress quietly, and 
the ever-useful traveling cloak is a feature 
of the traveling outfit. These cloaks are 
made of mohair or silk, are long enough 
to cover the gown, are unlined, made like 
extra full box-coats, or have shirred yokes 
and are in circular shape. They are more 
useful and are smarter in appearance 
when in the former style. They should 
not be lined, nor should they be trimmed 
except with stitched bands, for they are 
intended merely for wear when it is dusty, 
whether traveling or driving, and to’trim 
them is to take away entirely their smart 
appearance.—Harper’s Bazar. 





To Make Conversation. 


A little suggestion about place-cards for 
a luncheon or dinner; instead of having 
the names of the guests upon them, cards 
may be prepared by cutting pictures and 
letters from magazines and newspapers 
and pasting them neatly and carefully to 
make some illustrated device, sentence or 
verse characteristic of the guest and the 
occasion. The guests walk around the 
table seeking their places, and the various 
ecards are apt to put the company at once 
at ease and to be the source of a free and 
general flow of conversation, a thing so 
really hard to be sure of. If the com- 
pany is one of intimates, familiar with 
each others’ affairs, a very delightful and 
mirth-provoking addition to the dessert 
may be made by having a surprise “skel- 
eton story.” Its subject-matter should deal 
with the doings of the various members 
of the company. The story is written 
complete except that no adjectives are 
used in the narrative, but as many places 
as possible are left blank for them. The 
company is then called upon to name ad- 
jectives in turn and the blank spaces are 
filled in. The completed tale is then read 
aloud, and wonderful and fearful the med- 
ley.—Sadie American, in the Woman’s 
Home Companion. 





Brides with Closed Fyes. 


“A Corean bride has her eyelids pasted 
together until-she has been three days a 
wife,” said Mrs. L. S. Baldwin, in the 
New York Sun, who has lived for more 
than twenty years in China and Corea, 
and who is considered among missionaries 
to know more about the Hermit Nation, 
as the Coreans are called, than any other 
foreigner. “Notwithstanding this rather 
unpromising beginning, the life of the 
Corean woman, while secluded, is not as 
unbearable as that of the women of many 
other Oriental nations. They are poor, .and 
consequently compelled to work very hard, 
but as a rule are well treated by their 
husbands. They have pretty names, mean- 
ing plum-blossom, treasure, etc., but after 
marriage are known only as So-and-so’s 
wife, until they have a son, after which 
they are known as the mother of that son. 

“As a little lass the Corean girl is taught 
all about the domestic work, and begins 
early to assist her mother in making fam- 
ily clothes. If too young to paste, she 
can at least hold over the stove the long 
iron rod to be used in pressing seams. The 
heating of this rod is the first thing taught 
a little girl. Later she learns how to paste 
clothes together, then to wash and iron 
them. Now, this use of paste instead of 
thread is a custom, so far as I know, prac- 
tised only by the Coreans. It is done on 
account of their mode of ironing. To ac- 
complish ‘this’ difficult feat they rip their 
garments to pieces before putting them in 
water. After washing the garments are 
laid on a smooth block of wood or stone 
and are beaten smooth with ironing-sticks. 
These sticks resemble a policeman’s club, 
and each ironer uses two. ; 

“In the choice of his first bride the Co- 
rean leaves everything to the go-between. 
But of all other wives ‘and a Corean may 
have ten) the man makes his own selec- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that a second 
wife is added to the household, except 
where the first wife proves childless. In 
such instances other wives are taken but 
the dignity always remains with the first 
wife.” 





White Gowns. 


The display of pure white waists is this 
season extremely large and varied. The 
finest mulls, batistes, Swiss muslins, or- 
gandies, nainsooks, linen lawns and other 
sheer, beautiful fabrics are used in their 
making, accompanied by French embroid- 
eries in allovers and frills, tucking and in- 
sertion, in the shape of single or double 
revers. Yokes, jacket fronts, etc., form the 
trimming. In every way they are a desir- 
able purchase, and busy women who have 
but little time for planning their gowns can 
-buy these ready-made, well-made waists, 
and by adding a simple bastiste, linen, 
lawn or other matching skirt, merely fin- 
ished with a deep hem at the bottom and 
adjusted to the waist by vertical tucks at 
the top, will have a pretty and not very 
costly white gown. If desired, the skirt, 
in any number of simple or elaborate sum- 
mer styles, can also be purchased.—New 
York Post. 





Death by Neglect. 


Dr. D. M., Bye, the eminent specialist, 
of Indianapolis, says thousands of persons 
die from cancer every year from no cause 
save neglect. If taken in time not one 
case in a thousand need be fatal. The 
fear of the knife, or the, dread of the 
burning, torturing plaster causes a few to 
neglect themselves till they pass the fatal 


point where a cure is impossible, but: by» 


far the greater portion die because their 
friends or ‘relatives, on whom they: are de- 
pendent, are insensible to their sufferings 
and impending danger till it is too late. 
Book sent free, giving particulars and 
prices’ of Oils! Address Dr. D. M. Bye, 


‘ 


has such a record for ab« 
solutely curing female Ills, 
and kidney troubles ax 
has Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Gompound. 

Medicines that are at- 
vertised to oure every- 
thing cannot be specifics 
for anything. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable C ned wilh 

not cure every kind of Ml~: 
ness that may afflict men,. 

women and children, 
proof is monumental that: 
it will and does oure alb) 
the ills peculiar to women.| 


‘This is a fact years ve 
able and can he v 

by more than a mililow 
women: 
| If youare siok don’t ex= 
periment, take the medl- ‘ 
cine that has the record - 
of the largest number of 


Cures: 
Lydia E. Pinkham Med. Co., Lynn, Mass. 


—* 








Peach Parfait. — 


) 


Peel and chop very fine enough -ripd, 
peaches to fill a pint measure. Put tha, 
peaches in a-bowl after chopping them,, 
and sweeten them palatably; then stir into 
a pint and a half of rich cream, five table- 
spoonfuls of fine sugar and mix the cream 
with the peaches. Put the mixture in a@ 
freezer packed properly in chopped ice; 
after it is about half frozen remove the 
cream from the freezer, put it in a fancy; 
mould, cover the mould perfectly - tight,’ 
pack it in chopped ice and leave it till 
time to serve; then turn it out of the 
mould into a glass dish, surround it ‘with! 
whipped cream flavored slightly with va- 
nilla, and pldce a little of the whipped: 
cream on top of the form.—Exchange. 





To Adorn the Hair. 


There never was a time when so many, 
things are being designed for the hair in 
the evening. Almost every one wears a 
big black bow of velvet in-the head after 
dark if they attempt nothing more dressy. 
Silk roses with long stems are in great 
demand and are pinned into the pompa- 
dour with a rose coming nearly to the 
forehead, a little to the right .side.... The 
flowers match in color the ribbons-en the 
gown. Huge black silk roses and--buds 
are very. stylish worn in this wey, Plaited 
rosettes of tulle are constantly.seen,;; and 
for an evening party. the tulle is spangled 
with silver or gold or jet. Women -who 
like black are wearing small bandeaux of 
jet around the top of the head with an 
upright jet ornament in front. .These ‘they, 
wear for any..evening affair. Young girls 
are getting wreaths of pink geraniums or 
tiny roses or forget-me-nots and winding 
them about the knot on top ofthe head. 
And again and again let me add that or- 
namented combs are neither pretty nor 
fashionable. Two small side combs to 
keep the pompadour in place and a long 
fiat comb across the back of the head to 
keep the shape perfect, or a little tiny, 
circlet of shell down near the collar to 
keep the short hairs up, is all the orna- 
ment of shell or metal any woman. can 
allow in her head.—Pittsburg Press. 





Mrs. Jennie June Croly said at-one of 
the entertainments given in honor of her 
recent birthday: “I am glad to have lived 
so many years, because I have come to 
know that the most beautiful thing on: 
earth, is the love of’ one woman for an-' 
other—the love of good women for one 
another.” ‘It is said that Mrs. Croly, 
through her pen—for she was. the - first 
trained woman journalist in the world— 
and through her long, active experience 
as the president of the foremost woman’s 
club, has done more for the ¢ause of 
woman and the advancement of woran’s 
work than any other woman, ‘perhaps, in 
the country. 





To have flowers continually on the table 
during the seasons when hot houses have 
to force the blossoms is something that is 
only within the yeach of people with long 
purses, but now that they bloom on every, 
side there is no reason why any well or- 
dered table should be without the fresh 
bouquet which’ will give the dainty touch 
that is sure to be appreciated by all who 
surround the board. The word fresh must 
be emphasized, for wilted flowers are 
dispiriting things, and if they are in water 
that has held their stems for two or three 
days, they are enough to take the appetite 
away. Flowers with heavy odors often 
Lave the same effect, so only those should 
be chosen that cannot offend in this way. 
A girl who went to a class banquet the 
other day where field daisies were the 
cecorations of the table, was unable to 
enjoy the carefully selected menu, because 
her place at table was opposite a huge 
bunch of Marguerites which, though not 
having a very strong odor, were exceed- 
irgly disagreeable to her delicate sensi- 
bilities. Another objection to daisies is 
the fact that they are the prey of speci- 
mens of tiny animal life that are apt to 
crawl into the edibles near which they. 
are placed. When any. kind of flowers are 
used for table garniture they should be 
freed beforehand from such lively com- 
panions. 

It is wonderful what a charm can be 
given to the plainest table by a simple 
nosegay of a bunch of green. In this sea- 
gon it costs only the effort of plucking and 
arranging, and no table should be without 
the attraction that such a simple addition 


gives. 





Well Kept Teeth. 


suit of hair are as necessary adjunets of 
beauty as fine complexion or 3 rounded 
form. ‘ Three times daily is none too. efter 
to clean the teeth, and this should be thor- 
oughly: done. Eat coarse food occasion- 


consult. a reliable dentist on the first ap- 


pearance of decay, and. if.this : treatment 





is begun in season your teeth will last ag 


Jong ‘as.you need them- 
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Clean, white teeth and a dark, well.kept — 


ally, which must ‘be thoroughly masticated; 
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GREEN'S POT-GROW 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Set out this Summer will 
bear a full crop Next Spring. 


ur Strawberry Plants in Pots. gn and after July 


85th, and if set out any time before September 15th, they will grow into fine ts and bear 
crop of luscious fruit the next spring, being a clear gain of one year pod oe “ ground layer” 
usually supplied by others, which is certainly worth much more than the slight difference in 


Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants are much superior to the ordinary ground layers 
meually sold, as there is no Joss of fine roots in taking them up, and they gs be shipped 
@afely to distant parts of the United States and Canada and be transplanted at. any 

, and it scarcely checks their wows! the earlier the pot-grown plants can be 
on phenyl Angust 1st, the larger they will grow and the more they will produce the 

We do not offer a long list of varieties in Strawberries, but only such as may be fairly con- 

the best of oie sorts. Potted plants cannot be mailed unless earth is knocked of The 
method of shipment is by express. 


EIGHT VALUABLE VARIETIES. 
CORSICAN (Green’s Big Berry), EXCELSIOR, 
VAN DEMAN, CLYDE, 
_. BUSH CLUSTER, 
GLEN MARY, 
BRANDYWINE. 


The above eight varieties are 
the most productive at our Fruit 
Farm. Our ©. A. Green says you 
will never regret planting these 
valuable varieties which we will 
sell at low prices. Send for 
Cireular. 


One of the 
Glen Mary. best for 
large size, good quality and pro- 
ductiveness; recommended for 
home garden and near marke 
very late. It is fairly firm an 
will bear shipment comparatively 
well. When Crescent will bring 
5c. and Bubach 10c. Yr quart, 
Glen Mary ought to bring 20c, 
per quart if size and quality cut 
any are in the price, and it is 
my opinion that for size, produc- 
tiveness and quality th 
Mary is one of the best. 
oer of an acre picked at the 
rate of 1280 quarts per acre at a 
single picking and over 12000 
quarts per acre for the season. 


Ready for 
Shipment. 


Green's 
Pot-Grown 


H (Green's 
Corsican. {$73e2"* 
berry). This variety, which is 
far r than any variety 
ever sold in the Rochester 
market (the headquarters for 
large fruits), came from Ger- 
many originally, mixed with 
other kinds. Our man has 
improved the variety greatly 
by selection. It sold at 
Rochester for nearly double 
the = of ordinary straw- 
berries. This valuable straw- 
berry has fruited at our farms 
again this season and is the 
largest and most profitable 
variety we have. The plant is 
& vigorous, strong and healthy 
rower, The fruit is of the 

rgest size and exceeds all 
others in productiveness. 


Green’s Big Strawberry- Corsican, beats the world 
as tested by the side of hundreds of varieties. 


Hi The berries of the “ Brandy- 

Brandywine. wine” are of magnificent and 

immense size; very firm, solid and shapely for so large a 

berry. In general it is broadly h shaped without 

neck; occasionally fruits will be found shaped as if two 

berries were joined together; flesh red to the core, of 

delightful aroma, rich, juicy and luscious. The seeds are 

but slightly imbedded, which adds to its firmness. The 

colon | is = ete Gerk, lossy yo In rd anne 

ran ne Ww & warvel, - n 

BRANDYWIRE. size and quantity. 
Jessie A very large and handsome 
*  éstrawberry, of bright glossy 
crimson, Where light rich soil and good 
culture is given, it gives splendid satisfac- 
tion. Its largesize, handsome, regular form 
and fine quality make it the most desirable 
of berries. A gentleman in Massachusetts 
who was awarded the $25.00 oe for largest 
yield, grew 5144 pounds of fruit from 13 
pene. the largest berry measuring 944 
nehes around. Plant strong, stocky, 
vigorous, free from rust, and wonderfully 
“sagen age and one of the best pollenizers 
or early pistillates. In Oregon, Jessie is 
grown under irrigation so large that even 
well shaped specimens will barely enter the 
top of an ordinary sized tumbier. Jessie 
is a favorite on the Pacific coast. 
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Strawberry 


The above medal was awarded us for 
show of fruit of the Jessie Strawberry, 
sh by us to New York City. Large 

sige, fine a ance, good shape, color 
and quality a consideration. 
© one who has seen a field of Jessie with its immense growth 
wren and fine looking berries will Fe forget it. This variety is named by nearly all strawberry 
growers as one of the best ina collection of three or four varieties for home and market, Its 
season is early to medium. Jessie is a perfect strawberry for those having only a garden spot. It 
is a perfect flowering variety. One patron wrote us that on account of the large size and beautiful 
appearance he was getting i8c. per quart for Jessie while only getting 4c. per quart for Wilson 
V AN DE M AN This extra early and good straw- 
*. berry is one of the best. It is per- 
fect flowering and very early in fruiting. Berries large and lots 
of them. We picked ripe fruit long before our general varieties 
were ready to pick. e quality is rich, and its earliness and 
roductiveness will go.a great way in making it one of the 
eading varieties to plant for market. i 
New York experimental Station eogoeee as follows: ‘* This is 
the best extra early variety ever tested on these grounds. The 
first picking of three quarts of any one variety were picked from 
and it continued in bearing for twenty-one days, ripening 
the bulk of its fruits, however, in ten days. The wages of plants 
is good, growth stocky, and fruit hid beneath the dark foliage; 
berries a showy, glossy scarlet, with yellow seeds, firm and tart.’ 
In Forest and Garden we read: “The Van Deman still leads 
as the best very early variety, the bulk of the crop being 
harvested when but very few other varieties are in competition 
‘with it, It is of more than average productiveness, and, on 
account of its brilliant color and firmness, would be a desirable 





of plants and big crop of 


VAN DEMAN STRAWBERRY. 
Pointed specimen, % natural size, 


The Excelsior Straw~ 
This isa valuable, early, 
be rry * perfect blossoming straw- 
berry. Jacob Bauer, the originator of 
Excelsior, is the originator of Van 
Deman, Bismarck and others, which 
have proved of great value. He con- 
siders Excelsior the best berry he has 
originated, large, fine color, vigorous 
plant, firm, productive, and desirable 
for home use, or for market. At 
Green's fruit farm the Excelsior is 
remarkably vigorous, making plants 
freely and showing no signs of leaf- 
blight or other drawbacks. 
At the first few 
Cc I yd ) (Per) * _ pickings last year 
this variety was all that one could ask 
for; the berries were large and abun- 
dant, hanging in such clusters that 
every one wanted to pick the Clyde, 
The only ob- 
jection there 
seemed to be . 14 
* was the lack of foliage to cover the fruit. Ittia’ 
will have to have extra cultivation and ferti- 
lizer to enable the plant to make foliage enough 
to cover the fruit in a dry season. 


kably vigorous, growth 
B u sh Cl u ste F ( N 6 w) . ete amaben 6 the old Ken- 
which 'w so tall that travelin, 


ey ’ ursery Agents sold them for 
wonderful Bush Strawberries, giving the e eainet gateorion off a bush. 
Bush Cluster has this high —- with 


strong fruit stems that do not 
ale on the ground, and so,/keep perfectly clean, 
dirt. 





“ 
ROOTED PLANTS 


free of sand, grit and A SPECIALTY, 
Grescont berry tut hal Sevords of ioqi0 quarts per acre, “Fralt borne, 
ent, & berry as records 0 J qua per acre. A 
t clusters, of large size; color rather dark, good quality and firm, a ood shipper, with the 
t feature of keeper, free from sand, dirt and grit, a great fault wit all other sorts in wet 
weather, if they are not mulched. So raise clean berries by planting Bush Cluster. Numerous 
new strawberries brought out each season but none have mproved on laying fruit on groun 
eausing rot, soft and sandy, dirty and gritty berries. Bush Cluster obviates all this by keeping o 


the ground. 

d t 
Potted Strawberry Plants (uupiss ten be peated in summer. We pack 
in new market baskets, as light as possible. You pay express charges. Send for Circular and Prices, 


ORDER NOW. We will be ready to ship soon. 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO., Rochester, NY, 


as the name indicates, in 








GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 





(ESN ‘ 
-yY EXPERIENCE in 
HORTICULTURE. 


Picking and Handling Small 
Fruits. 


Those engaged in the production of the 
small fruits as a vocation are deeply in- 
terested in promoting as large a consump- 
tion of them as possible that the increas- 
ing demand may keep pace with the in- 
creasing supply; hence it is to their interest 
to offer the berries to consumers in the 
best possible condition,—fully ripe, but not 
rotten, in clean, full measures, the fruit 
clean, free from dirt and other foreign sub- 
stances. There are many families which, 
if they purchase berries once and find 
them unsatisfactory will be slow to pur- 
chase again, will cease to be consumers, 
We commenced eating strawberries this 
year early in May, when they came from 
the uplands of North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee, following them along the Atlantic 
coast to Norfolk and Baltimore, until they 
ripened in the vicinity of Rochester, about 
the 8th of June. There were some large, 
fine looking berries from as far down the 
coast as North Carolina but the greatest 
defect in them was that they were picked 
too early, there were too many green ones 
among them and those well colored were 
hard and dry. The strawberry will not 
acquire its best quality off of its plant. 
A small proportion had hung too long on 
the plants and were rotten. When they 
began to come from the vicinity of Balti- 
more they were much better berries in 
much better condition, generally large and 
well assorted and packed in full quart 
measures. The Baltimore berry growers 
take greater pains with their berries than 
growers in any other locality shipping to 
Rochester and greater—am sorry to say— 
than growers in the vicinity of Rochester. 
In some instances the berries had evidently 
been mulched as occasional bits of dried 
grass were found among them. In some 
cases the berries were covered with sand 
showing that they were grown on sandy 
land and were visited by showers that 
failed to favor Rochester. 


As I said the boxes from Southern grow- 
ers were generally large, holding a legal 
quart, but we heard of some cases where 
dealers were threatened with the enforce- 
ment of the new New York State law that 
affixes a penalty for exposing for sale 
berries in boxes holding less than the legal 
measure without stamping “short” in con- 
spicuous letters upon every box. When 
we came to home-grown berries we ob- 
served that the boxes were generally 
stamped short, showing that our growers 
had generally come down to short meas- 
ures. It is possible that growers have been 
able to realize more for their berries, in 
past years, by selling in scrimp measures 
just as grape growers may have realized 
more for their grapes by selling in scrimp 
baskets, and I am quite sure that neither 
class has received any too much for their 
fruits, still I contend that, in the long run, 
it is better for both producers and con- 
sumers, that full measure be given on 
every occasion. If growers are going to 
get out of all responsibility for good meas- 
ure by simply marking their packages 
“short,” there is no telling how short the 
boxes may come to be made; they may 
be reduced to two-thirds or three-fourths 
of a quart. Consumers do not like to pay 
quart prices for less than a quart and 
many will conclude that they will not sub- 
mit to the exaction but will give fruits the 
go-by and purchase their food where they 
ean get honest measure, or weight. I have 
measured some of these short boxes and 
found that they contained about 638 cubic 
inches, four less than the legal measure, 
not a very great gain for the producer; 
and the diminished consumption will af- 
ford another proof that “honesty is the 
best policy.” Strawberries, this season, 
are unusually large and prices have kept 
up well. A good many extraordinary large 
ones of a variety not unknown to our Mr. 
Green have been on the market and have 
retailed as high as 18 cents a quart. It 
seems to be a very vigorous and productive 
sort, withstanding the effects of our very 
severe drouth better than most varieties. 


ROSES, 


It seems a very natural transition from 
strawberries to roses, the one, if not the 
very best is certainly one of the best of 
fruits and is at its best at the same time 
as the rose. To pass from the strawberry 
plantation where you have feasted the pal- 
ate into the rose garden where you may 
feast the eye on exquisite beauty and the 
olfactory nerves on the most delicious fra- 
grance seems very appropriate. Those who 
have land in plenty should have both 
strawberries and roses. To deprive your- 
self and family of either of these pleasures 
is to voluntarily sacrifice some of the high- 
est and most innocent enjoyments of rural 
life. 

There are several classes of roses and 
many varieties and it may sometimes seem 
very difficult for the novice in rose culture 
to make a satisfactory selection. The best 
way is to begin with a few of the varieties 
generally acknowledged as best and then, 
as you gain experience add others and 
reject any that do not meet your approval. 
Roses like a pretty generous soil and one 
with plenty of vegetable mold. . They 
may be grown in rows along walks, fences 
or carriage way, or preferably in beds 
either round or elliptical. There is beauty 
in every color, or shade of color, from the 
pure white to deep crimson like Prince 
Camille de Rohan. The class most ex- 
tensively grown, at present, is the class 
known as the Hybrid Perpetual or Hybrid 
Remontant, which bloom freely in June 
and again, shyly, in September. Among 
the most desirable of this class are the 
following: 

Alfred Colomb: Brilliant carmine crim- 
son; large, full and fragrant. 

Anne De Diesbach: A beantiful shade 
of carmine; large, fragrant, hardy. 

Earl of Dufferin: Brilliant velvety crim- 
son, shaded with dark maroon. 

Eugenie Verdier: Silvery pink tinged 
with fawn; large, full. 

Francois Michelon: Deep carmine rose; 
large, full, fragrant, free bloomer. 
General Jacqueminot: Brilliant crimson; 
not full, but large and fragrant. 

Jean Liaband: Crimson maroon, illu- 
mined with scarlet; large, full, fragrant. 
John Hopper: Bright rose, with car-| 
wine center; large and full, free bloomer, 
Madame Victor Verdier: Carmine crim- 
son; large, full, fragrant. . 
Marie Bauman: Brilliant carmine crim- 
son; large, full, very fragrant. 

Marie Rady: Vermilion, shaded with 
crimson; large, full, fragrant. 

Marshall P. Wilder: Cherry carmine; 
large, full, vigorous, very fragrant. 

Mrs. John Laing: Soft pink; large, of 
fine form, very fragrant and free bloomer. 
Paul Neyron: The largest variety in cul- 
tivation; deep rose color; free bloomer but 
infragrant, 
Pierre Notting: Deep maroon, illumined 
with bright crimson; large, fragrant. 
Prince Camille De Rohan; Deep~vel- 
vety crimson. 


one of the most fragrant and free bloom- 
ing sorts. 

There are all very fine roses but the list 
contains no white rose. Mabel Morrison, 
Margaret Dickson and Merville de Lyon 
are white, or nearly white, but have little 
or no fragrance. Somé very good white 
roses are found among the summer roses, 
as Madame Plantier, Madame Hardy and 
Madame Lacharme, Madame Hardy $s 
very fragrant. Marchioness of London- 
derry, among the newer roses, is a very 
large, beautiful white, very fragrant, an 
ivory white, ’ 

To cover your verandas you can use the 
prairie roses—Baltimore Belle—nearly 
white; Gem of the Prairies—red and fra- 
grant—and Queen of the Prairies—rosy 
red, white stripe. I used to grow these 
fifty years since. 

The Moss Roses are hardy and prized 
for their buds. Common, Gracilis and 
Crested are best. 

The Bourbon roses require a little winter 
protection. I used to grow them in my 
younger days. ‘They are continual bloom- 
ers and in that respect more desirable 
than Hybrid Perpetuals. George Peabody, 
Hermosa and Souvenir de Le Malmaison 
are best of this class, 

The Hybrid Tea Roses afford some very 
desirable sorts, Duchess of Albany—rich, 
deep, even tint; vigorous, free blooming 
and fragrant. La France: delicate, silvery 
rose, changing to silvery pink, very fra- 
grant. 

Polyantha, so-called because the flowers 
are. borne in clusters. The flowers are 
small, but ever blooming and quite attrac- 
tive. The better sorts are: Cecile Brun- 
ner—Salmon pink with deep salmon cen- 
ter, small, delicately scented. Clothilde 
Soupert: Pearly white with rosy centers; 
free and constant bloomer. 

Hybrid Noisette Roses: There are a 
few varieties of this class well worth cul- 
tivating on account of their perpetual 
blooming: Coquette Des Alpes: White, 
slightly shaded with carmine. Coquette 
Des Blanches: Pure white, sometimes 
faintly tinged with pink. One of the 
hardiest. 

There is another rose, introduced within 
a few years that I would commend for 
the ease with which it is grown, its great 
vigor and its free blooming habit, namely, 
Crimson Rambler. It may be used to 
cover a veranda, a trellis or to hide an 
unsightly object. It produces, in great 
abundance, clusters of crimson roses, a 
little more than an inch in diameter which 
remain in bloom a long time. There is 
also a white variety of the rambler that 
may be grown by the side of the crimson, 
each increasing the beauty of the other, 
Oh, what a beautiful country this would 
be if its rural homes were decorated with 
all the beautiful trees, shrubs and plants 
that would grow out of its soil and thrive 
in its climate. 





Advice About Buying a Farm. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: I wrote to you a little while 
ago in regard to land for fruit growing. 
You stated you could not aid me much, as 
you did not know the nature of the soil, or 
whether elevated or lowland. I went to 
Sandwich yesterday and saw the land, and 
have sent to you by express a bottle of the 
soil. And will give you a description, so 
perhaps you can pass your opinion on it 
better, 


This was heavy timber land, but was cut 
off quite a number of years ago, and has 
grown up to oak, maple, etc. Four or five 
years ago a heavy fire swept over this land 
and killed all growth at that time and has 
grown up again to about three and four 
feet tall. Land adjoining where the fire 
did not touch the growth is ten and twelve 
feet tall. It is quite hilly in this locality, 
but the land I have reference to is level; 
has a slight slope to the east, a very few 
stones. It is 244 miles south of Sandwich, 
on main road, 62 miles from Boston. I 
can buy this land for $10 per acre and 
would cost $15 or $16 per acre to have it 
cleared, brush burnt and plowed. I was 
thinking if I bought it to have two acres 
cleared and plowed next fall, and I go 
down next spring and set it out to fruit 
trees and plant it and be clearing off some 
of the land myself. I would buy ten acres 
and set out one acre of plums, one acre of 
peaches, one acre of pears, and two acres 
of apples and could set out some small 
fruits between the rows, but I was think- 
ing of fencing it off and keeping a lot of 
hens, and raising a lot of chickens; it 
would help fertilize the ground. 

I enclose a small map of TEastern 
Massachusetts and marked the location of 
the land. Now'I would like to know if 
you think it would pay to buy this land. I 
noticed farms in that neighborhood, same 
kind of land, but had been under cultiva- 
tion, and crops looked as well as any I 
have seen anywhere, being on the cape 
the soil looks lighter than it does inland. 
[ thank you very much for your past favor. 
When I do find a location suitable I will 
give you an order for stock.—Yours re- 
spectfully, W. S. Tarbox, Mass. 

Reply: I have received the sample of 
soil. I should think more of it if the black 
surface soil extended deeper. It would be 
expensive to have an analysis made of this 
soil, and it would not be necessary since 
the growth of timber on the land indicates 
whether it is fertile or not; but the best 
indication is the crops on the land adjoin- 
ing that in question. If the crops growing 
near by are thrifty and luxuriant, that is 
the best indication possible of the fertility 
of the land you speak of. 

In most cases you can buy improvements 
on land cheaper than you can make the im- 
provements. I bought a farm recently for 
seven thousand dollars, the buildings on 
which cost five thousand dollars, and it 
would cost more than two thousand dollars 
to clear the land and put it in 
its present condition. It costs more 
to clear off trees and brush than you think. 
It costs also more to put up buildings and 
fences than you would suppose. There- 
fore, I advise all people intending to buy 
lands to purchase that on which there are 
buildings, and land which has been im- 
proved, and still it may be best for you to 
buy the land which you are thinking of. 
I cannot state positively in this regard. I 
should be glad to help you and all readers 
in every way possible, but I hesitate about 
giving positive advice one way or the 
other, since I cannot give positive advice 
and feel certain that I am justified in do- 
ing so. 

Buying land which you expect to work 
for many years is a very important affair 
and you cannot be too careful, or investi- 
gate too thoroughly before making the 
deal. Poor soil cannot make any one rich, 
no matter what he plants upon it. Loca- 
tion is important as regards nearness to 
schools, churches, post-offices, railroads, 
ete.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The warfare against the borer is a per- 
petual one, and the Cornell experiments 
may be summarized as follows: The dig- 
ging-out method is best of all. The next 
best, in the order of their effectiveness, 
were tobacco stems, a tar-paper bandage, 
a mound of earth about the tree, and two 
applications of the wash recommended by 
J. H. Hale. 





Fer the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 


Early Occupation. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N, A. 
Trussell, Wilmot, N. H. 


Kinder rocky here, they say, 

N’ tew wuk—it dos’n’t pay; 
‘N’ our bizniz, up here, iz 
Fur tew grind sheep’s pinted fiz, 
Sost it ’tween thur rocks ’1l fit, 
Thet tha kin ur livin’ git 
Offen s thet grows atween, 

uite luxuriunt ’n’ green, 
’N’ thur sparklin’ waturz sip, 
"Ith ‘’er parcnt ’n’ shrunk’n lip. 
Naow all this saoun’s kin’er stiff,— 
Grant ’tiz so, ’n’ if, ’n’ if 
Suthin’ else bobs up tur frunt— 
Wunt back gout ont, korse yer wunt! 


Meny men, thet’s smart ’n’ purt, 
Wimmen, tew, fownd here er sturt 
Thet hez blest thur hull, wide wurld, 
*N’ sech principulz unfurld 

Kz hev razed thur standuds high— 
Gess thare arly okkerpashun 

Wuz this pore ole arth’s salvashun— 
Blessin’ ef sum city chaps, 

Mung thur rocks, ud raze good craps, 
’N’ thur jentl’ sheep’s noze grind, 
Till tha, too, cud bless mankind, 

Ez aowr kentry bairnz hey blest, 
Rite-er-long, ‘n’ all thur rest. 

Till it’s dun let all this stuff, 
lung et us, be kall’d, Enuff! 

Close mayn’t alwuz fit well quite; 
’N’ aowr wayz aint su perlite; 

’N’ we go good waze tew skewl, 
Thet don’t konstitute er fewl! 

We hez furnisht brawn ’n’ brane 
Thet hez strong faoundashun lane; 
Bilt, tharon, er strucktur’ fare, 
Thet hez pruy both usful, rare. 
Draw er list uv kentry, taown, 
Men ’n’ wimmen! Chawk um daown! 
Yew’! find aout we hev er show 
Thet’ll size up, ur I’ll hoe! 

Give us, then, no stingin’ chaff,— 
“Only ’em ez winz kin laff.’ 





The Persimmon. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


About 100 species of the persimmon are 

known, the scientific name of the genus 
being Diospyros, meaning Jove’s grain or 
fruit. Most of the species are tropical; all 
are trees, some of them very large ones. 
The wood of several species is called 
ebony. The wood of our native persimmon 
is dark colored and hard, but it is not 
really ebony. The black keys of pianos 
and organs are generally of ebony. Gray 
gives the range of the persimmon as from 
New York to Iowa and southward, and 
says it grows 70 feet high. Lindley says 
the genus Diospyros is diaeceous. Gray 
calls our species diaeceous polygamous. 
The latter will bear if set alone, the other 
having the male and female flowers on 
Separate trees must be planted in com- 
pany if fruit is wanted. 
The people of the South, or some of 
them, say the persimmon makes the ground 
clayey but it must be that it chooses clay 
soil instead. No tree or plant can make 
clay. If clay is what it wants it will be 
at home with me. This spring I set a lit- 
tle persimmon tree—a seedling, I suppose, 
from Green’s nursery, with greenish, dark 
colored bark, and buds scarcely perceptible, 
The rounded leaves are very smooth and 
shiny. I think it will be a nice, ornamental 
tree, whether I get very much puckered by 
its fruit or not. 
The chances of getting good seedling per- 
simmons is rather more remote than that 
of getting good seedling apples, as in addi- 
tion to probably indifferent quality you run 
the risk of trees sexually incomplete. If 
the nurseryman wants us to eat persim- 
mons let him sell trees grafted with good 
and prolific sorts.—B. S. Gilbert, N. Y. 





Potting Strawberries at the 
Nursery. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The potting season has commenced. Bar- 
rels of little crocks (or pots) have been 
taken out to the field where it is noted 
there is an acre patch containing 25 rows 
of stock plants, surrounded by their num- 
erous progeny of young plants of the pres- 
ent season. There are seen stakes at the 
end of each row denoting the variety. 
There are Clyde and Glen Mary, Brandy- 
wine, Jessie, Corsican and other varieties, 
Each and every row appears to be perfec- 
tion from one end to the other, The bed 
was set last September, the plants put one 
foot apart, and the rows four feet. The 
soil between the-plants has been well cul- 
tivated the potters have their basket of 
erocks and trowel—one has gone ahead 
and with a spading fork has lifted all the 
young plants on a portion of a row or two 
and loosened and mulched the soil on one 
side of the row. Down on their knees go 
the potters, the hole or little trench is 
made with the trowel, the crocks are par- 
tially filled with moist earth and the roots 
are pressed into the earth in the crock, a 
small stone is laid on or near the plant 
and the work is done. The plants that are 
not fit to pot are drawn over to the other 
side of the row, and layered by another 
man who follows the potters. 


ANOTHER WAY. 


Plants have some little roots started; it 
looks like rain, two or three men are hur- 
ried to the field, such varieties as needed 
are dug quick, popped :nto pails contain- 
ing water, taken to cellar where a load of 
prepared soil has been conveyed ready, 
each plant is pressed into the earth in the 
crock by experienced hands, and the crocks 
plunged outside in beds of muck. There 
they are shaded and watered, and attended 
to carefully and are fit to lift for sale per- 
haps one week later than those potted by 


away from Rochester. We sell all of our 
fruits to the surrounding villages rather 
than at Rochester and get better prices 
than we could if we sold fruit in the city, 

Much depends upon the fertility of the 
fifty or sixty acres you think of occupying. 
I should advise no person to move on to 
an unproductive farm, that is 'and located 
low which needs draining, or light sandy 
soil that needs continuous fertilizing. If 
the more distant farm is fertilé, the loca: 
tion desirable, and the buildings in fair 
condition it might be a desirable move for 
you to make. 

Wherever you go you have my best 
wishes for your success.—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





Advertise All the Year ’Round. 


Hot weather does not compel nor induce 
the public to deny themselves any of the 
necessaries, comforts or luxuries of life. 
In the hottest days of summer they have 
wants that must be satisfied, and then, as 
in other seasons, they purchase where they 
are invited to deal. It therefore behooves 
the wise merchant to advertise liberally 
all the year ’round, without regard to cli- 
matic phenomena.—Philadelphia Record. 





Visitors Led Astray. 


“Ts it true those Boer delegates are go- 
ing to stay here and become naturalized 
Americans?” 

“Who said so?” 

“T heard that after they had tested our 
strawberry shortcake they said they’d 
changed their minds about the importance 
of saving South Africa.”—Chicago Record. 





We do a great deal of shirking in this 
life on the ground of not being geniuses,— 
Rose Cleveland. 





——_ 
It often strikes one as unfortuna}, 
women are mot more capable of jp! 
each other alone—Lucas Malet. °“ 
If there’s a right thing to be done 
we seem to pass through a wrong y%M 
on our way to it, depend upon jt the y 
another way to it, and a better on, " 
it is our own fault, and not God’s, ti, 4 
do not find it.—Gannett. — 





The fire which destroyed the 
Swamp Root medicine plant of De. ame 
& Co., July 1, was the most disastrous . 
has ever occurred in Binghamton. How. 
the Kilmers resumed business next mo;.14 
though not at the old stand, which is re 
of smouldered ashes, While the firemen © 
yet pouring water on the burning Cheng 
street establishment, the Kilmers wor” 
ranging to do business somewhere else . 
at this great industry might not he 
pled for a moment, through the courte, ty 
other prominent firms and citizens, the tet 
factory and adjoining buildings ‘op So 
street were vacated for the benefit of ™ 
pinbrer | Root people, and possession was ta 
immediately, and here, by Monday, July; 
this new, reed factory will be tury 
out Swamp Root, the gr t Kidney Reme 
in quantities of about 60,000 bottles per 4; 
and in two or three weeks’ time the 
ome of more than four times that amo, 
will be produced. The immense demanq | 
Swamp t will thus in no way be int 
fered with. " 
On the old site, with adjoining prop, 
which has just been purchased, wij) , 
erected immediately an absolutely fire-p 
six-story structure, plans for which haye bes 
nearly completed. “ 


Who Got Fooled This Time? 


The trees I bought of Green’s Nursy 
Co. grew and are fine, The same yeq; 
bought $5.00 worth of you my hush 
bought $70.00 of an agent and he has » 
one living tree, while I have a fine orchg 
He and the boys would ask me, when tha 
went to town, if they should ask for 
trees at the post-office. Imagine their gy, 
prise when the trees came, so large ay 
smooth, and the price of them! It wag p, 
turn to talk, then.—Mrs. James Childs, |) 
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We will give $1200.00 in Gold to any person who will arrange the 18 letters printed 
above into three names denoting three well-known admirals of the United States Navy @ 
during the Spanish war. Remember wedo not want one cent of your money, There is only z 
one condition, which will take less than one hour of your time, which we will write you as 4 
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DUCE our many taking noveltics 
7.2, NT ROBUS your attention to the cut here, ropes: 
senting exquisite Enamel Brooch and handsome Waist Pins 
set with Garnets, which will be mailed (Free) to any addres 
on receipt of 10 cents to pay postage, together with deer. 
./] tiveillustrations of many other up-to-date novelties, super or 
. to anything now on the market. If you want 
N latest, don’t delay, but send in your orders at once. 


THE UP-TO-DATE NOVELTY CO., New Milford, Co=-- 
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Advice About Moving, 


—_— 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Editor: Would you kindly advise 
me which would be best or most profitable, 
to trade my five-acre fruit and chicken 
ranch for a desirable little farm of fifty 
or sixty acres, nine or ten miles from 
South Bend; or mortgage my place for im- 
provements. I have a beautiful little home 
two and one-half miles from South Bend; 
six-room cottage of modern style. Hard 
wood floors, furnace, grate and mantel, 
ete. Seventy-five cherry trees of different 
variety and many other kinds of fruit. 
The yard and driveway are shaded by 
maples. Have incubators, brooder house 
just new, fifty feet long, but needs to be 
piped, double windows, etc., in order to 
meet with success in getting chicks ready 
for market early enough to get top prices, 
ete. Also need chicken house, windmill. 
and elevated tank for irrigating purposes, 
sprinkling the lawn and keeping the place 
in good order. “Kindly advise me.”-—Your 
friend, Mrs. Clint Bucher. 

Reply: It is always safe to advise a 
man not to move, or to make a change in 
his habitation. It is always risky to ad- 
vise a friend to change his habitation, sell- 
ing land and home that he is familiar with, 
and moving to land with which he is not 
familiar, and to a locality which he or his 
family may not be pleased with. These 
are general principles which affect the ad- 
vice given by the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower in all cases, but yet I am not in- 
fallible, and assure you that it is impos- 
sible for me to give fitting advice in all 
cases like yours. 

It is not pleasant to have a mortgage 
upon your place with interest to pay 
annually. So far as fruit growing is con- 
cerned it might be profitable for you to 
grow fruit nine or ten miles distant from 
South Bend, especially if there are vil- 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. 'T, 


~ Father, God, to ask of Thee 
trength for the year, the morrow’s needs 
Is surely rank audacity; 
sowing of perhicious seeds. 

The promise that Thou givest me, 

ate: thy word I would not go,) 
Is, ‘‘As thy day, so strength shall be” 

‘his promise—thine—enough to know. 


NOW-—THEN. 


Oft’ life’s but a twisted, tangled thread, 
From date of birth till we are dead. 

Only Eternity can reveal 

The wherefore of our woe and weal; 
Only Eternity heal the wounds, 

Assuage the grief that finds no bounds; 
’Tis writ for comfort to all races, 

“God shall wipe tears from off all faces." 


WORTHY LIVING. 


Our times are In His hands, whatever 
they er be; 
Enough to hear His least commands, in faith 
obey, since it is He, 
Our Father, shapes our Costing, 
But once we live this earthly life, and 
it is well. 
Rid it of envy, petty strife; let kindly words 
and actions tell 
Our love for men, for God as well, 





Hindoo Confectionery. 


Like the American girls, Hindoo girls 
are passionately fond of sweet things. One 
of their candies—sadu—-is very much like 
our plain sugar candy. It is made of 
sugar and milk and flavored with attar of 
roses. Buddhikabal, or hair of Buddha, 
is one of their most popular sweetmeats. 
It is so called because it is in fine, long 
strings like vermicelli. This is made of 
sugar and cream from buffalo’s milk, 
which is exceedingly rich. The women 
pass most of their time eating candy and 
gossiping. 





A lawyer took in a new boy the other 
day, and, as he had suffered to some ex- 
tent from the depredations of the former 
one, he determined to try the new boy’s 
honesty at once, says the Chicago News. 
He therefore placed a $5 note under a 
weight on his desk and walked out with- 
out a word. Upon his return half an 
hour later the note was gone and half a 
dollar in silver had taken its place. “Boy, 
when I went out I left $5 under this 
weight.” “Yes, sir; but you hadn’t been 
gone five minutes when a man came in 
with a bill against you for $4.50. I guess 
the change is correct?’ “You paid the 
bill?’ “Yes, sir; there it is, all receipted. 
The man said it had slipped your mind 
for the past four years and so——” He 
did not get any farther before he made 
a rush for the door. That boy is not in 





the law business any more. 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: A circular on ginseng is sent 
to horticulturists, in which it is said that 
by the laying out of a few hundred dollars 
in plants and seeds thousands are real- 
ized in less than a decade. Will Prof. 
Van Deman be kind enough to favor your 
readers with his opinion on that subject 
and save them trouble and money ?—With 
respect, A. A. Blumer. 

teply: Ginseng culture is doubtless a 
profitable business when properly con- 
ducted in a suitable location. The trade 
in the dried roots is not likely ‘to greatly 
decrease for many years; because the Chi- 
nese, Japanese and Koreans ignorantly 
think it a cure for many of the ills of life 
and are not likely to change their foolish 
notions. That is the basis of the ginseng 
market. The wild article is steadily de- 
creasing and this brings the cultivated 
product more in demand. 


There are two systems of culture. One 
fs to grow the crop in the shade of the 
forest and the other to plant in the open 
and use slat shades. In either case the 
land must be rich, the soil full of humus 
and the ground shaded from the sun. The 
climate should also be rather cool if the 
crop is to attain its best development. 
There are some very good ginseng lands in 
Missourl, but before embarking in the 
business it would be wise to thoroughly 
study out the whole subject of ginseng 
culture. It is thought by some of those 
who have made the best success with it 
that under lath sheds is better than in 
forests; because the plants have the ben- 
efit of all of the strength and moisture of 
the soil. Larger roots are grown and in a 
much shorter time, under such conditions. 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
a special bulletin on this subject. 


xk 


When should I stop cultivation among 

my fruits? Some say that late cultivation 
will make the trees tender and liable to 
injury by the next winter. Others say, to 
cultivate until fall. What do you say about 
it?—R. J. Patton, of Kentucky. 
Reply: In most climates and soils it is 
best to have the cultivation continued right 
along from spring until the growth natur- 
ally stops. This it will usually do in a 
natural way and in due time if there is 
no check from drouth or lack of cultiva- 
tion. If there is any danger of a very late 
growth the sowing of oats stops it and 
does the ground some good by forming a 
winter covering. Severe weather will kill 
it but this will not prevent it from hold- 
ing snow, and in some measure protecting 
the tree roots underneath from the effects 
of sudden changes. 


s* & 


I have an orchard of 500 apple, 150 pear 
and 100 plum trees; cultivating the same 
every three weeks for a distance of six 
feet on each side of trees as well as grow- 
ing potatoes between rows, thus cultivat- 
ing the entire orchard. 


Having a Deming combined oil and Bor- 
deaux sprayer mounted on a cart I have 
spared no expense in treating this orchard, 
and the trees are looked upon as being the 
most thrifty and best in this section. The 
most troublesome insect to contend with 
is the aphis, both root and above ground 
form; having lost ten of finest trees the 
past year from this one cause alone. 


Would you advise sowing to crimson 
clover for a winter covering? If so, kindly 
state quantity to acre, where to sow and 
when to turn under. My right hand man 
advises to sow to wheat along with tim- 
othy and to clover in spring, leaving same 
remain in sod for several years but to con- 
tinue cultivating the tree rows as hereto- 
fore. Which is the better for the welfare 
of the orchard? 

Also, would it pay to plant dwarf pear 
trees in the square formed by the apple 
trees, which are thirty feet apart. If so, 





would you advise planting this fall when 








Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. 


We do not 


sell our pianos in this way. Wesupply our pianos direct from our factory to 


retail purchasers. 


We do not employ a 
single salesman or agent, and we have no 


salesroom except our factory. We transact 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos 


| direct from our factory. 
are small, a ve 
No matter 
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| improved system of doing business makes it 
f actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
| tory to buy a piano from us than to buy one 


from a local dealer in 


our own town or city. 


Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 
: Every Wing Piano is guaranteed for 


: twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 
anship or material. 
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Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 


1 have our complete catalogue. We send it free on request. 


SENT ON TRIAL 





I should like to say a few 
words about your pianos 
and manner of doing busi- 
hess. No one is doing 
themselves justice in not 
availing themselves of your 
most liberal terms. “The 
tone, touch and durability 
of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instru- 
Mental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it and 
allows a combination of ef- 

€cts which cannot be 
equalled, 

ALBERT DRAEGERT, 
Thornbury, Iowa. 





ment for such a low price. 
P - D. GREEN, 
etry, Lake County, Ohio, 
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FREIGHT PREPAID. Wewill send 
this piano or your choice of 23 other 
Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United States, ail freights paid by us. 
We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial in the home, and 
if the piano is not-entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back at 
our own expense, There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano. 
No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 
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Music written for these instruments, with and without piano accompaniment, 
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by a parlor orchestra. The original instrumental attach- 


-: ment has been near gee by usandit cannot be had in any 


retry other piano, al 
{i 


TET 
EELPPERI 


Pee 


ough there are several imitations of it. 


For price and terms of payment on Wing Piano—write us. 
Old instruments taken in exchange. 


WING & SON 


331 and 333 East 12th St., 
NEW YORK 


1868—32nd Year—1900. 





PROFESSOR H.E. VAN DEMAN, 


AssociateiEditor; of — 


We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof, H. E. Van Deman, by which the professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 
of culture, etc., and we do not know of any one better qualified to answer these 


The Van Deman papers will be continued as before. These papers have been 
largely read throughout the country, and generously copied by other horticultural 


Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer. Ad- 


locust year is so near?—A. P. Hostetter, 
Greencastle, Pa, 

Reply: Woolly aphis is very difficult to 
destroy. The best plan I know of is, to 
pare off the soil about the trees down to 
the big roots arid for several feet from the 
body of the tree and there apply tobacco 
dust in liberal quantities and replace the 
earth. This is one place in which tobaeco 
serves a useful purpose for it is death to 
lice on both plants and animals. It is 
also a good fertilizer and is worth, in this 
respect, all it is likely to cost. ‘The form 
of this insect that is found above ground 
may be killed with kerosene emulsion and 
tobacco juice. Tobacco stems can be 
soaked to make this liquor. 

Under no circumstances would I seed 
the orchard to wheat or timothy. Neither 
of them are fit for an orchard in any stage 
of its growth or fruitage. They check the 
growth and rob the soil. The “right hand 
man” has given left handed advice. The 
cultivation of a strip along the rows would 
be of some value but the tree roots should 
have the use of the soil as far as they 
extend, which is much wider than is gen- 
erally supposed. The part in sod would 
absorb the moisture from the cultivated 
strips to a harmful! degree. A potato crop 
is one of the best to grow in an orchard. 
Crimson clover would be very good to sow 
about the first of August and I would ad- 
vise from 15 to 20 pounds of seed per acre. 
With this I would sow a very light seeding 
of common turnips and a sprinkling of 
oats or buckwheat. The reason for add- 
ing these crops is to furnish a slight win- 
ter protection for the clover that it may 
not be so subject to freezing out as if 
there was no larger growth there to shade 
the ground and catch ‘the snow. The 
largest of the turnips might be pulled for 
stock feed. The time to plow down the 
clover about the time for planting early 
corn the next spring. 

In regard to planting dwarf pear trees 
in the checks between the apple trees I 
would advise not to do it. The apple trees 
will need all the space before the pear 
trees would more than get fairly into bear- 
ing. 

zx * © 

1st. I grafted some four-year-old Anjou 
trees to Bose last April and they are grow- 
ing so fast I am afraid the grafts will 
break off. They have already commenced 
to lop down. Shall I cut them back now, 
and if so, how much? 

2nd. In some of the same trees I set 
Seckel grafts the same time and took the 
same pains with them but they did not 
live. I cannot tell the reason, can you? 

3d. I want to graft some young, wild 
cherry trees next spring and want to know 
when is the best time? Do you think bud- 
ding would be better for cherries? Will 
it be too late to bud when I get the August 
Fruit Grower with your answers? 


4th. Ihave a few strawberries, Michel 


and Sharpless, and would like to get some: 


late kinds. What ones would you name? 
5th. I set some Baldwin, Stark, Wealthy 
and R. I Greening apple trees last fall, 
also some Bartlett and Seckel pear trees. 
The Baldwin trees mostly died, although 
all were set on the same piece of ground 
and had the same care. Some of them have 
sprouted from four to six inches from the 
ground. Should I leave them or dig them 
out and set new trees? Will they do as 
well as new trees?—G. S. Dajlar, N. Y. 


Reply: 1. The rank shoots that came 
from the grafts should be cut back at 
once so as to make them branch some and 
be less liable to break off than if let grow 
long and slender. Half to a third of the 
growth would be about right to cut off 
in extreme cases and only a few inches in 
others; just so they will not break down. 
It is better to pinch back the tips of shoots 
early in the season, that the branching 
may begin well back on the shoots. 

2. The Seckel grafts must have been 
lacking in vitality or they would have 
grown. 

3. The wild cherries of America do not 
make a good stock for other cherries. I 
have repeatedly tried them and rarely had 
them live, and the grafts that did grow 
made poor unions and died after a few 
years. Budding them is no better than 
grafting. August is about the best time 
to bud any of our ordinary trees. 

4. Gandy and Parker Barle are good 
late strawberries, but they must be put on 
strong land and well cared for to get good 
results. 

5. It-is probable that the Baldwin trees 
were damaged by the severity of last win- 
ter. If the sprouts are very vigorous one 
on each tree might be left, but the prob- 
ability is that it would be wise to replace 
them with new trees next spring. 

** * 

Blight is affecting the apple orchards in 
this country badly. What is the best way 
of treating? Will spraying do any good? 
I also notice in the new growth a great 
many leaves curled up. A small green 
bug can often be found underneath. Spray 
would hardly reach them. What can be 
done? 

For the blight I cut down into sound 
wood 8 or 10 inches and burned up. But it 
came back again to a certain extent. And 
I have cut out and burned the second time. 
—Yours truly, C. J. Foster. 

Reply: Harly and midsummer is the 
time when fire blight first shows its effects 
by the dying.of the leaves and branches, 
but the disease that caused the death was 
at work before then. It is carried. over 
in the sickly branches of apple, pear and 
quince trees and at the opening of spring 
a juice exudes that is reeking with the 
germs of a~-bacterium which is the direct 
cause of the whole trouble. These germs 
are often carried on the feet of insects to 
the tender parts of the flowers where they 
find easy entrance to the vital parts of the 
tree. They are also transferred through 
the air or otherwise to the tender parts of 
the growing branches where they also find 
entrance. At first there are no signs of 
the disease but after a time the sap and 
living tissues are so sickened that they 
die, and the circulation having been cut 
off from below the leaves and all above 
the diseased parts die from starvation if 
not from actual poison. It is then too 
late to do anything to save that part of the 
tree, except it may be, to prevent the 
spread of, the disease downwards. This is 
very difficult because of not knowing how 
far it extends and there is great danger 
of transferring it from a diseased to a 
healthy part by means of the saw or knife 
with which the cutting is done, unless the 
tool is disinfected between the time each 
cut is madt and the next one. 

If there were a careful and thorough 
search for and destruction of every dis- 





eased branch for a series of years in a 
neighborhood or state there would soon be 
little of it seen. It is like any other in- 
fectious disease in either the vegetable or 
animal world; persistent destruction will 
stamp it out. 

Green aphis is probably the insect no- 
ticed. Spraying with kerosene emulsion 
would probably destroy them, but it would 
be difficult to get it placed on the under- 
side of the leaves, except with a powerful 
spraying machine. 

eee 

Can you please send me the formula for 
canning tomatoes, peaches, blackberries, 
apples and other fruit? If not kindly refer 
me to somebody you think will be likely 
to do.it.—Chas. G. Marsh. Bostic, N. C. 

Reply: There is one very important 
point in the canning of all fruit and that 
is to use only that which is perfectly sound. 
This is especially important with tomatoes. 
It need not be expected that cooking and 
sugar will make amends for a little de- 
ceyed flavor. It will not. Nor should the 
fruit be very ripe. ‘That which is soft 
and in the best condition to eat out of 
hand or on the table is really too ripe for 
canning. It should be well colored but 
still firm, if such conditions are possible. 
The very best that grows and such as is 
in the best condition is the kind to can. 

At our house we always use a little 
sugar, and only a little, as the fruit is 
on the fire, except in the case of straw- 
berries, which require about half the 
weight of sugar that there is of fruit. If 
there is a large proportion of sugar the 
delicate acids of the fruit are changed and 
made far less digestible, and to our taste, 
much less palatable. We like honey and 
maple molasses for ‘‘sweet things” on the 
table, but preserves are not often relished. 
If the sugar is left out until the cans are 
opened for use there will be much more 
sugar needed to give the right taste, be- 
eause it has not had time to thoroughly 
per nezate the fruit. 

The cooking should be sufficient to bring 
the entire mass to the boiling point, and 
usually it need not remain longer than this, 
but should at once be put in the cans and 
sealed without delay. A practice which 
we have found to be a good test of secure 
sealing is to stand the cans on their ends 
for a few hours. If no juice leaks out 
they are apt to be safe. A very good little 
book on canning by Mrs. S. T. Rorer is 
for sale by the rural papers, 








Cut the Flowers. 


The importance of cutting the flowers 
from bulbous plants is~-not generally 
known. Last summer I removed glad- 
iolus spikes as soon as they were ready 
for the vases, and the bulbs continued to 
grow till late fall, when I found them the 
largest I had ever seen, and surrounded by 
dozens of bulblets which I hope to raise 
to blooming size.—Vick’s Magazine, 





Theories Regarding Peach 


Culture, 


First, the vitality of the young trees 
must be carefully guarded in the nursery 
and between the nursery and planter, as 
a first-class orchard can not be grown 
from trees at all weakened by careless 
handling or exposure. 

Second, location must be high and fairly 
rolling, with soil of proper character. 

Third, when the orchard is set the soil 
must be given up to the trees and they 
rust not be secondary to any other crop. 

Fourth, the trees should be grown with 
the greatest possible vigor consistent with 
sound, well-ripened wood, as we want the 
greatest possible area in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 

Fifth, when trees come to bearing age 
they should be worked up to their capacity 
and never beyond it; this is a vital point 
in securing full and regular crops and long 
life for the tree.—R. Morrill. 





Thorough Cultivation Pays. 


An inch of rain on an acre of ground 
weighs 110 tons, and yet all this weight 
will evaporate in a short time if allowed 
to do so. Water comes out of the ground 
just as oil burns out. of a lamp. It is 
drawn up through small capillary tubes 
by the heat of the sun. If you could reach 
in and cut the wick of a lamp between 
the oil and light, the light would at once 
go out and the oil be left in the lamp. 
Cultivation of the soil breaks up and re- 
arranges these tubes, preventing the water 
below from escaping until another rain re- 
forms these tubes so that the ground ought 
to be cultivated after every rain, espe- 
cially after every beating rain. Where a 
harrow can be used it is a good thing to 
break up this crust as in a corn field, but 
in a garden a harrow is too heavy and not 
high enough to run over tender plants. A 
Hallock weeder is just the thing for this 
work. It is 12 feet wide, having three 
rows of spring teeth that are 8 inchés 
apart in the row and about the same the 
other way. The teeth are flat on top and 
round at the bottom,—C. HE. Kittinger to 
S. D. Horticultural Society. 





Vines in Tree Form, 


Wistaria and trumpet ereeper are beau- 
tiful when grown in tree form. When the 
young vines are planted set a stout stake 
which will be about eight feet above the 
ground and set two or three vines close 
to it. Tie the vines firmly to the stake 
every few inches, removing any branches 
which may start out, and let the vines 
grow to the top of the stake. Then pinch 
out the ends to cause the vines to branch, 
but do not let any start out below the top 
of the stake. 

After the new branches get to be a few 
inches long, pinch out the ends once more 
and continue until a bushy top is formed, 
after which the vines can be allowed to 
grow at will. By that time the vines will 
be strong enough to support themselves 
without the stake and ‘t can be removed. 
Often the vines are allowed to twist 
around each other like a rope when climb- 
ing the stake, which makes them much 
stronger. When well trained, the vines 
make an umbrella-shaped canopy which is 
an ornament 10 any Jawn, Vines so 
trained flower more freely than when al- 
lowed to climb as they please; as a rule, 
such vines do not blossom until they reach 
the top of the building or other® support 
furnished for them, but grown in this way 
they have no support after a short time 
and must blossom for want of something 
else to do.—Marian Meade, in Farm and 
Home. 





Christ says, “I am the way.” Wherever 
you are, at whatever point of experience, 
at whatever stage of sin, this way begins 
where you are, and you have but to take 
it and it leads to.God. From your person 
as you are at this moment there leads a 
way to the Father.—Dods, 

And when, in the evening of life, the 
golden clouds rest sweetly and invitingly 
upon the golden mountains, and the light 
of heaven streans down through the gath- 
ering mists of death, I wish you a peace- 
ful and abundant entrance into the world 
of blessedness where the great riddle of 
life will be unfolded to you in the quick 
ecnsciousness of a soul redeemed and puri- 





Ideal Boy. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. T. 


Mischievous, active, bright-eyed lad, 
At timeg quite good, as often bad. 
As bad toy he is not content, 
And so, quite often, will repent. 
He wants to aid me, in my work,— 
Mind you, this boy is not a shirk!— 
He, frequent, helps the poorest way, 
But shows improvement, pay be day. 
Now, clad in overalls and shir 
Barefooted and not free from dirt, 
Just see him roll and jump and run! 
{Ret not be cruel, “just for fun’’) 
ou know my boy—on quite his plan 
Is built ’bout ey’ry worthy man. 





3 
The Extremists. 


“What’s your idea of the difference be- 
tween optimism and pessimism?” 

“Oh, the optimist says it is spring when 
it isn’t, and the pessimist says it isn’t when 
it is.’—Chicago Record. 





Poisonous Plants. 


Man seems to have no instinctive knowl- 
edge of injurious plants from their ap- 
pearance. Many of a poisonous nature 
have purple flowers, and early education 
has made some people suspicious of this 
color, but there is no native instinct that 
warns them against such risk. Children 
play with the poisonous fox-glove, monks- 
hood, and deadly night-shade, and display 
no natural fear of their dangerous prop- 
erties, while such plants as the dropwort, 
hemlock and fool’s parsley are as at- 
tractive to the eye as the harmless parsnip 
and carrot, which they closely resemble. 
Man has, however, an instinctive dislike 
to the taste of nearly all poisonous plants, 
A large number of them are noted for 
their bitterness, a quality that seems re- 
pulsive to all children, and is only acquired 
in things wholesome by adults after ex- 
perience. 

Some plants it would be almost impos- 
sible to eat, as the nux vomica or 
strychnine, with its acrid taste, and the 
monkshood, or aconite, from the tingling 
of tongue and lips that it causes. The 
flavor of prussic acid in laurel leaves, and 
in the bitter almond, seems to suggest 
danger, but this is the result of education. 
While the sense of smell guides many of 
the herbivorous animals in their choice, 
we find that this helps man but little, 
although it is said that all the poisonous 
toadstools have a disagreeable odor.—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 





—Choose an author as you choose a 
friend.—Roscommon. 

—Often change doth please a woman’s 
mind.—Sir T. Wyatt. 

—Blood only serves to wash ambition’s 
hands.—Byron. 

—Ask me no questions and I will tell 
you no fibs.—-Goldsmith. | 





Thinning of Fruits. 


ee 


Professor Van Deman, in Vick’s Maga+ 
zine, calls attention to the neglect of many 
otherwise intelligent fruit growers, to thin 
their heavily laden trees or vines. H 
says: “there is nothing lost by pulling o 
one-half or three-fourths of a big crop off 
fruit. It may look like waste, but what ig 
left will grow to almost the same weight 
as the whole amount, and it will be larger, 
of better quality and worth much more, 
Peaches, apples and pears should bd 
thinned to not less than six inches apartj 
plums to about half that distance. Fruit 
grown this way is a delight to see and 
eat, while the small stuff grown on @& 
crowded tree or vine is often of little 
value.” 


— -—— 





Agricultural Science. 


The Society for the Promotion of Agri« 
cultural Science will hold its twentieth an« 
nual meeting at Schermerhorn Hall, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City, June 
22 and 23, in affiliation with the American 
Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence. The first session, for the presenta« 
tion of papers, will be held Friday, 22d, 
10 a. m. A joint session with the Asso« 
ciation of Economic Entomologists will ba 
held on the moraing of June 23. The sea< 
sions for reading papers are all open to 
the public. W. J. Beal, Agriculturaf 
College, Mich., president; T. F. Hunt, Co« 
lumbus, O2io, secretary. 





Fruit Boxes. 


oe 


I have noticed for some time in the rea 
ports of my commission merchant tha@ 
apples and pears are sold in bushel boxes, 
Would you kindly give me the dimensiong 
of such boxes as will hold a bushel of ap- 
ples or pears? Also if there is any im- 
provement in price or otherwise over th@ 
old way of barrels?—A. G. L. 

(No apples are sold at New York at 
present in anything except barrels; Tha 
Southern apples which come to market the 
latter part of this month are sold in bushe} 
crates, and also later the first fancy har« 
vest and summer apples are sold in bushel 
boxes. The exact dimensions of thes¢@ 
boxes vary, the Southern crates be-« 
ing long and shallow, and the Northern 
nearly square. Bach box is supposed ta 
hold a bushel, but rather under than above, 
It would be unwise to ship anything but 
very choice apples and pears in boxes, on 
the very earliest shipments of the season, 
which by their novelty might sell as fancy 
fruit. Pears of fancy quality wrapped in 
paper and packed carefully in crates and 
boxes early in the season would pay. Later 
they would not, unless extra choice.) 


os 
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Nome GomfortRange 


Here illustrated is made from heavy wrought steel , f 
and malleable iron. Has asbestos-lined flues, improv- 


ed combination grate, extra heavy fire linings, dust- 

proof oven, quick baker, easy to manage, economical 

with fuel, and with propes care will last a lifetime. 
f 


Sold everywhere ata uniform price, with 


heavy steel 


and copper ware, delivered and put up from 


wagons only. 


Nearly Half a Million 





Home Comfort Ranges Sold. 


Highest Awards at the Yorters Columbian Expositt 
a 





Califernia Mid- Winter Fair; World's Centenn 
Exposition: Industrial Exposition Toronto, a 


ern Fair Association London, Canada; Nebras 





x Ven! 7 aG Tas 
ad West- 


cultural Fair; St. Louis Mechanical and A ieetentat he. 


sociation; Chattahoochee Valley Exposition, 
Alabama State Agricaitural Society. 


and the 


For Illustrated Catalogue of Home Comfort Hotel Ranges and heavy kitchen goods, addreas 


WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 


Eastern Office: 92 FRONT 
Founded 1864. 


Factories, Salesrooms and Offices: ° . 
Western Salesrooms and Offices: - 


Our C, A. Green is using one of these ranges. He finds it 


8T., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Paid-Up Capital, One Million Dollars. 
8ST. LOUIS, MO., and TORONTO, CANADA 


DENVER, COL., and KANSAS CITY, MO. 


one of the best and most durable ofall kitchen stove 


Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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EDUCATION ADVANCING IN SPITE OF 
: IGNORANCE. | 


Is the subject of the above illustration from the Paris Exposition. 


which education is advancing is in buying 


ducer, (the nurseryman who grows them) in place o 


dlemen, thus paying double prices. 
TREES TRUD 


This is our claim, and a very importa 
and best ever sent out. 


One line. along 
vines and trees direct of the pro- 


plants, 
f buying through agents and mid- 


TO NAME. 


nt one Send for our catalogue, the largest’ 
You will not get it umess you send for it. If you ask for 
GREEN’S FRUIT INSTRUCTOR, é 


lso will be sent you. he 8: 
telling how to plant and grow fu, \e' NURSERY CO., ROCHESTER, N. ¥, 
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Mid-Summer Lessons With Fruits. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. BE. Van 
an, Late United States Pomologist. 


Not long since I visited one of the large 
berry farms in Maryland. ‘There were 
about 100 acres in strawberries alone, and 
nearly fifty acres of dewberries. The test- 
ing of new varieties is one of the features 
of this as well as of most fruit farms that 
are not exclusively given over to making 
the most money out of a very few kinds. 
Fruit growers are usually of an enter- 
prising, investigating and public-spirited 
turn of mind and ready to learn all that is 
possible about the new things and give 
the public the benefit of that knowledge. 
I have also visited, this year, a number of 
other farms where berries are grown quite 
extensively. From my own railway sta- 
tion there were about 1,000 crates of 
strawberries shipped daily for about two 
weeks, and smaller amounts for at least 
two weeks more. From all these observa- 
tions and from my, own experience there 
are some iessons to be learned that may 
be new to others as well as to myself and 
there are old lessons that have again been 
freshened and possibly more deeply im- 
pressed. 


DROUTHS AND THEIR LESSONS. 


We have had two drouths of consider- 
able duration since spring opened, and they 
have had decided effects upon the crops of 
fruit and the newly set plants. The first 
one was when strawberries were ripening. 
It reduced that crop about one-half in net 
results below what it might have been. 
The berries were prevented from develop- 
ing to their normal size in most cases, and 
bome never developed at all. All the labor 
and other expenses .ecessary for produc- 
fing and handling a full crop had been ex- 
pended, except the packages and picking 
for the part that did not develop, yet the 
profits were not realized. The plants that 
were set in the spring have not grown as 
they might and should heve grown, with 
few exceptions. The same state of things 
exists now, July 1st, in regard to the rasp- 
berries, dewberries and early blackberries. 
They are cut short by a second drouth. It 
occurred just as the crops were needing 
plenty of water in the soil to enable them 
to fill out their fruit. 

In view of these facts and the probabil- 
ity of their recurrence these questions nat- 
urally com: into the mind: What might 
huve been done to have prevented the bad 
effects of these drouths, and what may I 
do in the future under like conditions? 

After carefully looking over the fields 
ard mentally reviewing the whole subject 
I am sure that where the cultivation had 
been good last year and «he soil was loose 
and full of humus there was a decided ad- 
vantage this spring and summer in the 
ability of the land to retain moisture, and 
there the best fruit and the most of it was 
found. Wherever weeds, grass and hard 
ground were found there were little ber- 
ries and scanty crops. Mulching had also 
been of advantage in preventing the es- 
cape of soil moisture in some degree. It 
had also kept the strawberries and dew- 
berries much cleaner than where there was 
nothing to keep them off the ground. Every 
dollar spent in extra good cultivation and 
mulching has paid back two or more in 

»fruit. It is water that the plants need, 
whether they are growing and preparing 
for a future crop or yielding a crop. -No 
matter how fertile the soil may be, if 
there is not water to dissolve the fertility 
the roots cannot lay hold of it. 


IRRIGATION. 


The time is doubtless coming when irri- 
gation will be practiced on many farms 
where now it is not thought practicable. 
There are many places where there is an 
abundant supply of water within easy 
reach and wind-power going to waste to 
elevate it. Such a one [ have just seen, 
and where growing plants and crops of 
berries were famishing for want of water. 
Whereas, the expense of machinery, tanks, 
pipes, etc., would be considerable, the ben- 
efit to even one crop would pay for all, in 
many cases. It often amounts to the differ- 
ence between sucz2ss .né failure. This has 
been repeatedly done. One of the most 
successful horticultural establishments in 
America is irrigated by water lifted from 
thirty to fifty feet by steam power. In 
some cases there are sources of water sup- 
ply higher than the lands to be irrigated 
and where there need be no lifting of 

' water; gravitation alone carrying it 
wherever needed. The proper method of 
procedure on most farms is to irrigate in 
a small way at first, and increase the plant 
as the benefits are shown and the means 
at command. The great value of irrigation 
in the rain district is being very slowly 
understood and appreciated, but those who 
have tried it under proper conditions are 
well satisfied of its profitableness, 


SOILING CROPS ON THE FRUIT 
FARM. 


Qne very prominent feature of the large 
fruit farm in Maryland was the growing 
of cow peas and crimson clover. As soon 
as a piece of bare ground is made by the 
removal of a crop of berries it is planted 
or sown to one of these crops. The cow 
pea is particularly suitable to such use. 
After the soil is warm enough to sprout 
corn, and up to the first of August, there 
fs no time when it may not be planted to 
advantage, and this plan is thoroughly fol- 
lowed on the farm mentioned. Several old 
strawberry fields had been turned over and 
drilled to cow peas in rows 2% feet apart, 

. that were up and growing thriftily, while 
other fields were just being planted. This 
is done on all the fruit farms where ad- 
vanced ideas are put to practice. Plant- 
ing in rows and cultivating is far better 
than sowing them broadcast, because of 
larger growth. 

Orimson clover is sown later in.the sea- 

son, begihning with July and ending about 
the first of September. It delights in the 
cool weather of the fall and the following 
spring. Every foot of ground is kept cov- 
ered with some growing crop. Both of 

» these are rapid growers and gather nitro- 
gen from the air. When they are plowed 
under they add both humus and _ fertility 
to the soil. There is scarcely a place where 
one of both of these soiling crops will not 
grow. Common clover is good in orchards 
but crimson clover and cow peas admit of 
cultivation of the fruits the same year 
they are grown, which the former does not. 
The latter two will work very nicely in 





vineyards and among bush fruits if they 


gre. plowed under in springtime. If this 
ene lesson was well learned and then prac- 
-ticed upon by both orchardists and berry 
--growers it would prove one of the most 
- profitable ones in all of practical horti- 
~ culture. 
* PROFIT AND LOSS. 


Although the present season has not been 
_@ very good one for berries and several 
_peighbors and others have complained of 


_ . thie low prices received, yet, what honest 
£ 


+1 
“es. 
%. 


ustry has paid better? Certainly not 
ain farming. After paying for packages, 
. transportation sad on it 








are that less than two cents per quart 





Moreover, it is so much for water, chiefly. 
Wheat often brings less. and rarely more, 
taking the country over; and, if we count 
the cost of harvesting, threshing, etc., 
where would the profits come in? The use 
of the land for the two crops being charged 
and compared would make a still worse 
showing for the wheat; because it depletes 
the fertility of the soil, while berries leave 
it better than before the crop was grown. 
The same is true of corn or any other grain 
that is grown and sold off the farm. Any 
system of farming that does not produce 
fair crops on the average and leave the 
land richer an@ richer is defective. The 
fruit grower has the advantage of sending 
little away grom the farm but water; 
whether it be berries, grapes or orchard 
fruits. If he cultivates well and uses good 
judgment otherwise, there is likely to be 
some margin of profit. 

SOME VARIETY TESTS OF BERRIES 


The Thompson (Lady Thompson) has 
proved itself to be one of the best early 
strawberries for the Chesapeake Penin- 
sula. It has some faults, but, on the whole 
it pays better than most kinds. New York 
is a later kind that is just being intro- 
duced’ and so far it has done well. It 
makes a strong, healthy plant and the 
fruit is of good size, color and quality. It 
is an abundant bearer. Saunders is one 
of the very best for all purposes and is 
deserving of being generally planted. ‘ 

Among the red raspberries the Miller 
seems to be the best early kind and Lou- 
don the best of those coming a little later. 
Cardinal, although only just being tested 
in the hands of a few, is showing up well. 
Of the black-caps Kansas seems to be the 
best. Cumberland is fully as large in fruit 
and may, in due time, prove to be its 
equal, but is too new to show its qualities 
in full. 

The Lucretia dewberry is no longer an 
experiment as a market fruit. It comes 
in before any of the true blackberries, the 
fruit is large, of good quality, and ships to 
distant markets in good condition. The 
trailing habit of the vines is somewhat ob- 
jectionable but it prevents them from be- 
ing winter-killed as badly as most of the 
upright varieties of the blackberry family. 
Mays (called Austin by some), is about a 
week earlier than Lucretia, more thrifty 
in plant, fully as large in fruit, although 
not so long and is softer and sweeter. For 
home use or !ocal market it seems prefer- 
able to. Lucretia, but not for distant mar- 
ket. 

The Eldorado blackberry seems to be 
gaining ground. It is so delicious in qual- 
ity that for home use there is scarcely an 
equal except the Early Harvest, and it 
is also good for market purposes. Minne- 
waska fills the place of Kittatinny and has 
the advantage over that variety of being 
very little subject to rust—H. E. Van 
Demax. 





Japanese Plums. 





This is the fourth report of Prof. Bailey 
upon these plums and is devoted, as have 
been the others, mainly to descriptions of 
varieties and to simplifying the nomencla< 
ture. 

These plums differ so widely in quality 
and characteristics not only between va- 
rieties, but between trees of the same va- 
riety grown in different localities and even 
between crops of the same tree in different 
years, that recommendation of varieties is 
somewhat unsafe. These plums are even 
more subject than other fruits to difference 
of opinion in regard io adaptation to per- 
sonal likes of the grower and corsumer, to 
markets, soils, climate, ete. 

However, the author suggests two lists: 


. The first, of varieties considered worthy of 


planting, which includes, in order of ripen- 
ing, Engre, Lutts, Red June, Abundance, 
Burbank, Chabot and Satsuma; and the 
second varieties of secondary value or re- 
quiring further testing, which includes 
Berger, Kerr, Ogon, Georgeson, Hunn, 
Hale and Wickson. In the text the author 
rejects Earliest of All, Willard, Berck- 
mans and Maru as of too poor quality to 
compete with other varieties ripening at 
the same season.—L. H. Bailey, Cornell 
Sta. Bul. 175. 





Ex-Senator Ingalls on Socialism 





Ex-Senator John J. Ingalls has written 
for the New York Journal the best ex- 
posure of the impossibility of socialism 
that we have ever seer. In two columns 
he has concentrated the chief points that 
have been made against it. He has done 
it with that vigor and felicity of expres- 
sion that make everything that he says 
or writes so piquant and memorable, says 
the Post Express. 

The first thing that he does is to ex- 
pose the common idea that the state is 
above and beyond the people that con- 
stitute it. It has no morality, no capacity, 
no means outside of their morality, capac- 
ity and means. When, therefore, it is pro- 
posed that. the government shall own the 
railroads, the proposition, divested of all 
eant, means that. they shall be taken from 
the people that now own them “by pur- 
chase, or theft, or confiscation” and oper- 
ated by the gov2rnment for the benefit of 
the whole people. After calling attention 
to the fact that the government has no 
money except what it takes from the 
people in the form of taxes, Mr. Ingalls 
says: ‘How the government, being a pau- 
per, is to pay the ten billions that they 
cost, except by compelling its citizens to 
surrender their accumulations also, or how 
the government is to maintain them, ex- 
cept by precisely the same agencies 
through which they are now carried on, 
does not appear.” What is more to the 
point, it has never been and cannot be 
made to appear. 

Mr. Ingalls does not have a favorable 
opinion of the management of business 
through politics. He says that the gov- 
ernment is worse served than any other 
employer of labor on earth, that it pays 
higher wages for less service, that the 
waste and idleness are incredible, that the 
sense of personal responsibility in em- 
ployees is “entirely lost,” and that 
“although the majority receive more 
money than ever in their lives before, they 
continually complain of the stinginess of 
Congress, and intrigue for higher compen- 
sation, longer vacations, and unearned pro- 
motion.” In support of this indictment, 
he points to the postal service, which, in 
the opinion of socialists, justifies their be- 
lief in the capacity of the government to 
undertake the vast and complex indus- 
trial operations of the country. He says 
that it “is a typical, burdensome and irre- 
sponsible monopoly of the most offensive 
description.” He then cites various abuses, 
which Congress appears to be unable to 
remedy, and adds: ‘Any merchant who 
treated his customers as the United States 
treats its citizens in the postal service 
would be promptly adjudged a bankrupt 
and sent to the penitentiary.” 





He who shall introduce into public af- 
fairs the principles of primitive Christian- 
ity will revolutionize the world.—Franklin. 


——- 








I Remember. 


—_—— 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by N. A. T. 


I remember, I remember, 

In my early boyhood days, 

One fine day—’twas in September, 
Bright with autumn’s gorgeous rays, 
How, maternal eyes averted, 

I stole out and went to play. 

How with little maids I flirted 
For one happy hour that day! 


Suddenly I tho’t of mother, 

As my whip snapped thro’ the alr, 
And my precious, sickly brother 

She had bid me tend with care. 
Hastily, then, home I hurried, 

Lest she miss me from my task;— 
Surely I must needs be worried 
Lest my back should feel the lash. 


As in eagerness I hasted 

O’er a log that span’d the stream, 
Downward, sudden, I descended, 
With a most unearthly scream. 
Mother drew me from that water, 
Sat her down upon the shore, 
Formed her hand into a spatter— 
Well! I ran away no more. 





Notes from Green’s Fruit Farm. 





By Supt. BURSON. 


As usual strawberries were in demand 
even before they were ripe, and as soon as 
the earliest were’ picked and offered, were 
readily disposed of at. 12 cents per quart. 
Although this is not an unusual price for 
the opening of the season there has not 
been a season in 15 years when the prices 
have kept up as good as they have this. 
Opened at 12 cents—dropped to nine cents 
and then advanced again to 12 cents, and 
these were wholesale prices. Retailed as 
high as 14 cents. One dealer in Rochester 
offered us 15 cents for all nice berries 
we could furnish and paid 16 cents for a 
load of the Corsican (Big Berry) grown by 
a fruit grower just outside the city. This 
was late in the season, the berries were 
immense and retailed readily at 18 cents 
per quart. We picked several crates of 
splendid fruit as late as July 7th of the 
Corsican, Jessie and Glen Mary. One acre 
on low, heavy black soil gave us more fruit 
this season than three acres on the up- 
land. But what we lose in berries may be 
made up in plants as certainly there never 
was such a show of young plants so early 
in the season as there is this year. The 
short crop this year is not attributed to 
the drought of the present season. As all 
fruit that set matured well. It is said by 
an authority that last year drought caused 
the unfruitfulness this season by not devel- 
oping the fruit buds. 

Cherries were a good crop and were 
largely sold through commission houses. 
Sweet cherries never pay us as well as 
sour, as they are more difficult to handle. 
Early Richmond were exceptionally large 
and fine and sold as high as 91% cents per 
quart in Cleveland. They were picked in 
quarts—soon after picking taken to cool 
cellar and there sorted into other quart 
boxes, injured specimens picked out and 
the No. 1 fruit. packed in thirty-two quart 
crates and shipped on the evening trains, 
reaching destinations before morning. Be- 
fore me lie three letters from commission 
houses asking for more sour cherries. We 
have a few Montmorency and E Morello 
yet to harvest. The Montmorency is in- 
deed a fine variety. 

We have 65 trees of the Early Rich- 
mond. For five successive years we have 
harvested a crop from these trees averag- 
ing $115 per year. 

Gooseberries sold higher this season 
than for many past seasons. Keepsake, 
Downing and Chautauqua yielded well. 
Not a sign of mildew seen on either va- 
riety. Industry and Lancashire had mil- 
dewed badly. Rochester stores and can- 
ning houses bought freely all that could 
be supplied in good order at 4 to'6 cents 
per pound. At this price it would have 
paid us (or anyone else) to have had ten 
acres to harvest. But we have always 
been a little afraid of too-many gooseber- 
ries, but we pocket the loss and make 
resolutions. 

Currants. An immense crop. Red Cross 
a sight to behold. At this date, July 10th, 
the market seems dull, as there is a big 
crop everywhere it would seem, but some 
who could not touch strawberries at 12 
to 18 cents, may yet fall back on the more 
acid fruit, and price may go up. Even if 
this does not happen, a big crop at 2% to 
3% cents per pound is not to be sneered 
at in these days of five bushels of wheat to 
the acre and hayfields of half a ton to 
the acre. 

Black Raspberries. A very satisfactory 
crop. Not seemingly affected by the 
drought, the late heavy rains have insured 
all berries maturing. July 2d Eureka, and 
Palmer gave some ripe fruit which sold at 
12 cents per quart. Eureka is a large, 
sweet blackberry,, and no one will be dis- 
appointed with the crop. Kansas and Con- 
rath were heavily loaded on the morning 
of the 5th with ripe fruit. Conrath, every- 
thing considered, is the best early to me- 
dium variety. Nemaha and Gregg are 
showing an abundant crop and are now 
ready to yield their first picking to-day. 
But showers may prevent. There is a 
good demand for this fruit at 7 to 9 cents 
per quart. We will harvest 75 bushels 
to-day and to-morrow. 

BURN THE SEEDS. 


One day I saw a farmer industriously 
clipping out every bunch of dock seed that 
he could find in his standing grass field, 
and noted that he carefully threw each 
armful over the fence into the roadway. 
Two weeks later I drove along this road- 
way through a heavy thunder shower. 
Down the banks came little rivulets of 
water, each one bringing few or many ripe 
dock seed from the little piles the farmer 
had thrown over the fence. Down’ they 
came and joined others until a miniature 
river was formed which went rushing on 
down one side of the road, here and there 
leaving some of its freight (the dock seeds) 
on its way down, but carrying the bulk 
on down until a low place was reached op- 
posite a fine Jooking field of beans. On 
through the fence into this beautiful, clean, 
cultivated field, where it rushed headlong 
and then as if it had found pleasant pas- 
tures, distributing itself, and with it the 
load it brought with it (the dock seeds) 
over perhaps half an acre of land. It 
taught me a lesson. 

The strawberry picking season is about 
ended and we are aching to get into fields 
with the one-horse plow and cultivator and 
fit up the rows ready for the summer 
growth. As noted in former letters we 
plow off one side of each row, leaving the 
row four to six inches wide, cultivate it 
fine and chop out all weeds. But the 
weather is hot, and windy and the ground 
dry, and if we could only get that half 
day’s rain we have been hoping for, for 
a month past, how much better the work 
could be accomplished. We will wait a 
few more days. It always did rain after 
a drought and there will be no exception 
this time. i 

Black raspberry season just opening. 
Picked some Eureka to-day. Palmer is: 
also showing ripe fruit. Will be a good 
picking of these varieties—also Kansas 
and Conrath on the 5th. Raspberries have 
been thoroughly and systematically culti- 
vated during the dry weather we have ex- 
perienced, and show little signs of drought 
troubles, except on gravel knolls. Currants 





! promise a remarkable crop.. Picked some 


_to be four to six days later this season 
-but this may be attributed to. the im- 


five or six bushels of Fay’s to-day as a 
starter. The latter part of the week will 
be into the Red Cross, This variety seems 


mense crop and to the surprising growth 


‘| of wood this season. 


We are harvesting the Barly Richmond 
cherries. There is a good crop as usual, 
and owing perhaps to the clean cultivation 
and the liberal dressings of well rotted 
manures the quality is exceptionally good; 
the fruit larger and darker. We pick in 
quart boxes, pay 1 cent per quart, draw 
to cool'cellar, and resort into other quarts 
or into nine pound baskets for shipment 
or delivery quick. 

Last winter Mr. Van Deman and others 
told us at the Western New York Horticul- 
tural meeting, and at Farmers’ institutes 
much concerning “humus in the soil,’ “the 
benefits of soiling crops,” etc. and voiced 
our sentiments to a “T,” as the saying 
goes. We have always believed in keeping 
the land covered. As soon as the straw- 
berry crop is harvested, and in case it is 
not to stand over for another season, it 
is plowed and a soiling crop put in. We 
have just put in several acres of old straw- 
berry beds to Japan buckwheat, and a 
few acres to black cow peas. In addition 
to this we have sowed broadcast a ten 
acre apple orchard and a four-acre pear 
orchard to buckwheat. About June Ist 
we put in ten acres of cow peas, drilling 
them in different widths as an experiment. 

Some rows are 28 inches apart, some 20, 
and some every tooth allowed to sow. At 
this date it looks as if there will be a big 
crop. May report on results of experi- 
ments later on. In the cases of the crops 
in the orchards they will probably be left 
to grow and the ground not stirred until 
next spring, when the vines will be thor- 
oughly cut up and mixed with the soil 
with the dise harrow, but with few excep- 
tions, the other crops will be turned under. 
The buckwheat, when in full blossom, and 
the peas any time before winter, or when 
we must have the land for a fall planting 
crop. In addition to buckwheat and cow 
peas we are sowing some rape and corn 
for turning under. By and by a crop of 
buckwheat will smother any and every 
string of quack grass there is to be seen. 

The apple and pear orchards referred to 
in foregoing notes have had clean and 
thorough culture during the spring and 
summer, the trees are healthy and well 
loaded with fruit. While the buckwheat 
is growing we expect that blossom buds 
will be maturing for another season. There 
is new growth enough made on the trees. 

July 14.—Some of our gooseberries mil- 
dewed badly this season, but not so with 
our neighbor, N. B. Adams, Mr. Adams 
has perhaps 500 Lancashire Lad and In- 
dustry three or four years set, and as seen 
to-day these bushes are a wonderful and 
pleasing sight. Each branch of every bush 
(no exceptions) loaded with large red fruit. 
Such fruit as this will sell readily and the 
immense crop is a guarantee of good re- 
turns for money invested in the bushes, 
and the attention given them, which must 
have been considerable as not a weed is 
to be seen in the patch. 

Mr. A. also shows a good field of Prince 
Albert currants. This variety is a heavy 
producer of medium sized fruit which 
hangs to the bush well after some other 
varieties are gone. For this reason it is 
considered valuable.—B. 





Culture of Currants. 





Henry E. Hale, President of the Mercer 
County, N. J., Board of Agriculture, is 
making a specialty of currants. He says: 
“Like any other fruit that yields heavy 
crops they must be given a liberal allow- 
ance of fertilizer. Ashes and bone are 
good. The bushes should be in rich groun4, 
six feet apart in the row and six feet be- 
tween rows, so horse-power can be used 
in cultivating. The ground should be kept 
clean and mellow all through the season. 
On the approach of winter a liberal appli- 
cation of stable manure around the bushes 
is excellent. If this cannot be had, a very 
heavy mulch of leaves may be substituted. 
Warm days in winter offer a good oppor- 
tunity for pruning, that is, of cutting out 
the dead wood and some of the new 
growth, leaving three or four shoots and 
some of the old branches. The early fall 
is the time for taking cuttings for new 
stock. The bushes bearing mest satisfac- 
torily should be marked while in fruit and 
the cuttings should be made from these.” 





The Strawberry, 





The strawberry is the most delicious of 
all berries; and the most universally cul- 
tivated in gardens®of the temperate cli- 
mate, said O. C. B., Fairbury, Neb., at 
the Jefferson County Farmers’ Institute. 
The name of the fruit is by some under- 
stood to have arisen from the common 
practice of laying straw between the plants 
to keep the fruit clean. Another reason 
for the origin of the name comes from the 
custom of children stringing the berries on 
straws, which I have done myself. Ripe 
strawberries eaten from the plant, served 
with sugar and cream, or added to the ice 
cream, are delicious dainties. Fortunately 
they are so easily grown that the poorest 
owner of a few feet of ground may have 
them. in abundance. The _ strawberry 
propagates itself very rapidly by runners, 
which are always taken from new planta- 
tions or beds. These are taken off the 
parent plants in August or September, and 
at once planted in the rows or beds where 
they are to fruit. 

The best soil for the strawberry is a deep, 
rich loam. Deep it must be if large ber- 
ries and plentiful crops are desired. The 
best exposure for the strawberry is an 
open one, fully exposed to the sun and 
light. The finest berries are always ob- 
tained when the plants are kept in rows 
at such a distance apart as to give suffi- 
cient space for the roots, and abundance 
of light and air for the leaves. 





Let us help the fallen still, though they 
never pay us, and let us lend, without ex- 
acting the usury of gratitude.—Thack- 
eray. 

“Rest in the Lord, wait patiently for 
Him.” In Hebrew, be silent to God, and 
let Him mould thee. Keep still, and He 
will mould thee in the right shape.—Mar- 
tin Luther. 

In every heart there should be the two 
sisters of Bethany, quiet thought and ac- 
tive effort,—the one looking for the Mas- 
ter’s coming, the other actively at work in 
the house.—T. P. Osborne. 

Turning sunshine into night, and making 
misery gratis when we are not miserable, 
is anything but Christian, though, alas! 
some very good people do sometimes make 
a merit of it—H. Bushnell. 





Farm Wagon only $23.95. 

In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Ill., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is o 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch whee 
with 4-inch tire. and sold for only $21.95. 





This on is made of the best material through- 
out, ‘an senlly costs but a trifle more than a 
Se eee eras alving 6 tun Gencripeien 
one year. ie ng a P 

5 upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any pre. 





Buta Dream. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by N. A. T. 


When tired with labor, o’ercome with heat, 
I sat, one day, in my old arm-chair, 
I fell asleep, (‘twas a>cool retreat), 
reat oe of Judgment, tho’t I was 
ere, 


Of untold numbers, before the Throne, 
I take not the time, this night, to tell, 
But pass to speak of one, just one. 
He stood self-confident, answered well; 
He had been merciful, truthful, just, 
Bestow’'d, on heathen abundant store, 
Had given place to no worldly lust, i 
Aided blind, lame, dumb, halt, o’er and o’er. 
The ‘‘Articles,’”’ ‘Creed’? he knew by heart, : 
Believed them, practiced each, all straight; 
His life had been faultless. in ev’ry part,— 
“To him swing open the Pearly-Gate!” 
His foot pressed firm the threshold of gold; 
- His lips unclosed, to chant a refrain, 
Then 4c — again; his glance, ‘vengeful, 
old, 
Like one who joys to inflict sharp pain, 
For his eye had seen, inside the gate, 
One who, on earth, bad sadly erred, 
Whom his soul had hated with fervent hate, 
Asked to forgive, he pardon deferred. 
Then silence, in heaven,—no voice could sing. 
The unforgiving was backward led 
While, solemnly, clear, spake Heaven’s King, 
In words quite filling the soul with dread: 
“For, if ye ‘forgive men their trespasses, 
your Father will, also, forgive you; but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither 
will your Father forgive you.’ 





Apples for Massachusetts. 





Prof. Maynard gives the following list of 
apples as those which have proved to be 
most profitable in various parts of Massa- 
chusetts: 

Summer—Astrachan and Early Williams. 

Autumn—Gravenstein, Wealthy and 
MacIntosh. f 

Winter—Hubbardston, Baldwin, Sutton 
Beauty, Washington Royal (Palmer Green- 
ing) and Rhode-Island Greening. 





A Strawberry Yield. 


The Rey. T. Alderman, of Florida, says 
the Farmer and Fruit-Grower, has three 
and one-half acres of Lady Thompson, 
Hoffman and Brandywine ‘strawberries. 
From these Mr. Alderman sold 19,000 
quarts of nice berries, and received in cash 
$2,925.15. Mr. A. is fortunate in having 
a large family of boys to do the work; 
hence the expense of growing this profit- 
able crop was but little, and would not 
exceed, counting everything, fertilizer, 
extra labor, cups, etc., $175. He seems to 
understand the growing of berries, and 
well deserves the title of “Strawberry 
King.” 





The Peaches and the Cold, 





Over a large section of the Central West 
there will be a scarcity of the finer 
peaches this season. Not that the winter 
was so cold, but there was some warm 
weather inopportunely, which stirred the 
buds slightly—very slightly indeed—so that 
the subsequent freezing was too much for 
them. 

But there is a remarkable fact connected 
with this, scarcely observed previously: 
While the small flowered varieties—Old- 
mixon, the Crawfords, Stump, etc.—are 
about an entire failure, the varieties with 
large blossoms—Triumph, Superb, Red 
River, etc.—have set a moderate crop of 
fruit. 

And now, for the first time in our ob- 
servation during many years, there seems 
to be proof sustaining the ordinary belief 
that the common peaches are more ¢ertain 
in bearing than the fine varieties. There 
seems to be a very full crop of the com- 
mon seedlings. And they,’ almost without 
a solitary exception, have large blossoms. 

Could. the larger petals of the flowers, 
wrapping up the embryo have afforded 
greater protection?. This too, while the 
petals may. justly be said to have been 
still undeveloped. 

The fact remains, however, whether we 
account for it or not, that the large flow- 
ered varieties have the right of way this 
season. 





The [Irrigation of Strawberry 
Beds. 





It must be 25 years ago when I visited 
my friend Dr. Hexamer at his home in 
Westchester County, N. Y. It was a dry 
time; the doctor complained of the injury 
to his crop of strawberries by the dry 
weather, and we talked over the possibil- 
ity of irrigating them. On my return home 
to New Jersey, where I had quite a large 
“natch”—over an acre—I at once attached 
my small steam pump, by which the water 
supply of my house was raised to the tank 
on top of it, to a pipe connected with a 
small stream flowing across the foot of my 
land, and watered my beds. The result 
Was amazing. Some of the varieties, as 
the Sharpless, Champion, and some of my 
neighbor’s (Dr. Durand’s). seedlings, the 
Agriculturist and others, grew to an enor- 
mous size, and this without any deteriora- 
tion in the quality. 

I repeated the irrigation for a few years 
afterward, and when I moved to North 
Carolina I used the same method of irriga- 
tion by conveying the water from a spring 
through pipes on to the beds. It is a very 
common thing to have a dry time just 
when the strawberries need water, and as 
the extreme product of fruit may be se- 
cured without any deterioration in quality, 
(which at first I feared), this method of 
watering is advisable wherever available. 
One result is yuite noticeable, which is 
that by the vigorous growth made by the 
plants, a second crop is made, and I have 
gathered ripe fruits in September and 
October, until a frost stopped growth.— 
Henry Stewart, in Country Gentleman. . 





Japanese Plums and Others, 





The remarkable difference of opinion 
which seems to prevail in different parts of 
the country concerning. the -varieties of 
Japanese plums introduced into this 
country is somewhat conflicting to grow- 
ers who have never tried them. There 
are cultivators who come out flatly against 
these plums, and maintain that few of the 
varieties are of any particular good, and 
that our improved native varieties are su- 
perior to any of those brought from Japan. 
On the contrary, there are plenty to show 
that these Japanese plums have been 
raised with entire success in this country, 
and that some of them are as large and 
haudsome as any of the best. California 
plums, which for years past have been con- 
sidered the very best in existence. Why is 
there such a difference concerning this 
fruit? This question may be answered, I 
think, the same as many others relative 
to fruit culture. Fruits, more than grains 
and vegetables, vary greatly with the soil 
and climate, and cultivation and other 
considerations also affect them more tian 
most farm products. The more handsome 
and luscious the fruits, the more suscep- 
tible they seem to be to soil and climate. 
It is this determining cause which makes 
the Japanese plums a comparative failure 
in one section and a startling success in 
another. Added to this matter of climate 
and soil is the question of difference in cul- 
tivation. What one man considers good 
culture another would call neglect and no 
culture at all. In reporting, upon the re- 
turns from Japanese plums, consequently 
the experiences are absolutely worthless 


tion given must. be included in the report, 
and also a general description of the kind 
of: weather that prevailed during the sea- 
son of experiment. i 

Personally I have had good results with 
the Japanese plums, and they have ma- 
tured into large, handsome, luscious fruits, 
which sold in'the markets as fancy fruits. 
They were in all respects as fine as any 
that California growers ever - produced. 
But they were raised ufter a careful sys- 
tem in which constant and almost perfect 
cultivation was given to them. They re- 
sponded to cultivation and fertilization bet- 
ter than any of the native sorts. They are 
good feeders, and require a soil that will 
nourish them thoroughly. Moreover, the 
trees were well pruned. ‘This, I learned, 
was a necessity early in my work, and 
after good pruning, thinning out of the 
fruits was very essential. If you expect 
to raise a large crop, you. must accept 
smaller fruits, but if you want fancy plums 
for the mark:>t, the fruit must be thinned 
out on the trees when young. Consistent 
and intelligent cultivation, pruning, fertil- 
ization and thinning out will. convince 
almost any fruit grower that the Japanese 
plums are a great addition to our orchards. 
—S. W. Chambers, New York, in Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 





American Forests. 





For all the prophecies of a century ago, 
that the lumber supply would be exhausted 
in a few years, the forests seem still inex- 
haustible. The prophets did not know 
America. Frederick Weyerhauser, of 
Chippewa Falls, has recently purchased, 
for $6 an acre, 1,000,000 acres of standing 
timber on the line of the Northern Pacific. 
rIt is not every one that could pay out 
$6,000,000, nor many countries that could 
have a million acres to sell, with millions 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





Folly is a man’s worst foe and discre- 
tion his best friend: 

Spring lambs are now being slaughtered 
on the stock exchange. 

The baseball diamond may be flawless, 
but the players seldom are. 

The sizeof the lion’s share depends upon 
the capacity of the lion. 

The owl may be a wise bird, but the 
greyhound has a much longer head. 

As a cure for love the want of faith is a 
better remedy than the faith cure. 

Economy is the name of a Pennsylvania 
town-——but of course it isn’t a summer re- 
sort. 

There’s a good deal of horse play about 
an equestrian drama—and it should be 
properly mounted. 

When a hot steak comes up covered 
with cinders a man is justified in kicking 
against the coaled meat. 

Many a man who thinks his sweetheart 
worth her weight in gold finds after mar- 
riage that he has a gold brick on his hands. 

A Kansas paper tells of a boy who 
climbed a cornstalk to escape from an en- 
raged cow. Speaking of newspaper stories, 
they attain an enormous size in Kansas. 
—Chicago News. 





O Lord, revive thy work in the midst of 
the years, in the midst of the years make 
it known; in wrath remember mercy. There 
are no days of special audience with God. 
What are our turning points and anni- 
versaries to him whose years are without 
end! To him we must cry, as the prophet 
did, O Lord, in the midst of the years re- 
mémber mercy. It is well that the fixed 
days of our hu:nan reckoning recall to our 
human thought the passing opportunity, 
but*God is always ready to welcome our 
return. Our Father never denies attention 


more of acres to sell.—Meehan’s Monthly. , 


To Our Flag. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by y. At 


Thirteen white stars first graced thy bine «. 
Forming a circle, implying, “No ena’ ™, 
Seven red bars strength, fervor, ioye bl 
Six bars in Purity’s color, white, nigh. 4 
Such was the banner our country unfyy 
Infant Republic, in great Western worq 


Stars have been added, still shal] increg 

Over a people united and brave, — 

Righteous and free may thy folds ever w 

Honored in warfare, respected in peace ™® 

Three peers! Come, rally around the Qig 
‘a 


God kee ur Republi ! sti 
P ag! Pp ec! Men, stand by ou 





It is computed by statisticians that th 
average annual rainfall in the Unites 
States would, if by some magical or me 
chanical device all gathered into one place 
exceed by four times the volume of val 
in Lake Erie, which has un area of nearly 
ten thousand square miles, and an ied 
age depth of two hundred feet. ‘The Px 
nual rainfall is computed to be in volume 
about the same as all the water jp the 
Mediterranean, and any person caught in 
a storm without an umbrella may, jg “ 
philosophical disposition, take this fact 
into account as evid2nce of the truth of the 
ancient saying that nothing is really so bad 
but it might be considerably worse. 





Deadly snakes are seldom seen moving 
about. This is to be accounted for jn two 
ways. Tirst, they are nocturnal ja their 
habits and generally in repose when dic. 
covered. Secondly, if they should be a 
the move their colors are s0 much jp har. 
mony with their surroundings that they 
see the intruder first and gather themselye, 
into a coil, so as to escape observation by 
remaining still and to be ready for da. 
fence if necessary. They always strikg 
from a coil. As to the distance to which 
they can strike, a great deal depends oq 
the manner of the coil and the position of 
the object struck at. From a good positiog 
a snake can generally strike an object dis. 
tant one-half or even two-thirds of the 
creature’s length. No snake can jump, jp 
the true sense of the word, and so long ag 
one remains extended at full length it jg 
prictically harmless. 
it may be easily killed or avoided. 








BAD _ 
BLOOD 


**CASCARETS do all claimed for them 
and are atruly wonderful medicine. I have often 
wished for a medicine pleasant to take and at last 
have found it in Cascarets. Since taking them. my 
blood has been purified and my complexion has im- 


proved wonderfully and I feel much better in every 
way.” 


Mrs. SALLI£ E. SELLARS, Luttrell, Tenn. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe. 10ce, 25c, Hc. 


ee CURE CONSTIPATION. .., 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 319 


NO-TO-BAG Fiic35" 








fparanteed by all drug- 
gists to CUBE Tobacco Habit. 

HOW TO OBTAIN IT. NewIIlustrated 

book with recipes for removing 

Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, Tan, 

Wrinkles, ete. Regular 50¢ Book, 

mailed for 10¢ in stamps. to in- 

troduce. Address Alpha Pub, Co, 152N. Trumbull Av. Chieago. 
Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 








to our cry.—Congregationalist. 


37000 TREES 


150 Varietie#? Also all kinds vines and small fruit plants. very] 
thing for parks, gardens, orchards. 2 new Red Cross Curran 
mailed forl0c. Large cat.free. Green’s NurseryCo. Rochester,\.¥. 








to be more 





that NO AWAR 
vided the solution is correct. Even if 





The diagra: 
ferent fi 
way. 
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result, but the figure 5 must not be removed 








it necessary to think hard and experiment a 
is surely well worth trying. If you succe 











HERE IS A PUZZLE. 
additional award will be 
yen will never regret it. 


will not be considered after 90 days. Address MACDONA 


$950.00 TO BE GIVEN AWAY. 


NO AWARD TO BE LESS THAN $1.00. 


E WISH TO ADVERTISE OUR NEW FAMILY JOURNAL, and get sample copies in the hands of 10,000 
menial training, same as persons solving mathematical problems naturally would be, and to accomplish this quickly we are “— 
enerous than our competitors. We have, therefore, decided to make the above ich, bow. 
ever, we can only keep open for a short time. This is what yon have to doa—HERE IS A PUZZLE—every person who solves it will be 
entitled to participate in our Grand Money Distribution of $250.00 in Cash prizes on one condition. We guarantee 
WILL BE LESS THAN $1.00 to any person who compijes with our condition, pro 
‘ou do not care to com 


will send you at once a copy of our Journal as mentioned, also full and ¢ 
tion on which the awarding of money is to be made; at the same time advising if your solution is correct. $50.00 
ven to the person who executes the puzzle in the best manner in a diagram drawn by themselves. Try your skill; 
nd in your answer at once, in writing. Should more than one person get the correct solntion, the money will be 
ivided. State how you wish the money sent, by bank check, money order or in cash, also whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss. Answers to this ady 
ip (OASHIER), P. 0. BOX 24381, NEW YORK CITY. 


Please, Mention Greea’s Fruit Grower. 


le who are interested in 


andsome prize offer, whi 


te for a money prize, you will find the puzzle inter 


esting enough to form a valuable addition to your home circle. It is not necessary to use our printed diagram. 
The diagram can be roughly made out, and the fea 

m shows nine squares, with the figure 5 occupying the centre seer. The puzzle is to place a dif- 
re in each of the remaining eight squares, so that on the cclumns be’ 
hat is to sty, each column will add 15 up and down, across each row, and diagonally from corver to cor- 
ner. You can use the figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, and can place them exactly as you choose in order to obtain this 


res filled in on a sheet of notepaper. 
ing added the result will be 15 each 


m the centre of the square. 


At first sight you may think the puzzle is much simpler than it really is, Asa matter of fact, you will find 


deal before you get it correct. But it is very interesting, and it 
in getting the correct answer, send on your solution to us and we 
licit information regarding the condi. 














3, Sc throughout the entire alphabet. IF YOU CA 


ING AWAY for doing a little work for us 


names, but STICK TO IT AND TRY 
copy of this high-class ON 


answering ‘this ‘advertisement. Do not delav. 





Each one of the above three lines of figures spells the name of agreat city in the Unit 
brand new puzzle and can be solved with a little acne, oe jg orstara : 
and we have used Agures in spelling the cities instea rt pi OUP THESE THREE CITIES 
MAY SHARE IN THE DISTRIBUTION OF $1,000 , 
This you can do in less than one hour of your time. 
other most ‘liberal offers are made to introduce one of the ve 
the Unived States and Canada. WE DONOT WANT 
you have made out the names of these three citi¢s, write them plainly on a posta 
will hear from us promptly BY RETURN At fs gy 
E DOLLAR MAGAZINE WILL BE SENT FREE to cveryo 
Send your answer in immediately. 


PUBLISHING CO., 24 North William Street, New York City. 





Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ed States. *This isa 
There are twenty-six letters in the alphabet, 
Letter A is number 1, B number 2, C numbe! 


WHICH WE ARE GIN: 
best New York magazines into every hom in 
NE CENT OF YOUR MONEY. W hen 
1 card and send it to us, and you 
an entire evening to solve the three 


SHARE OF THE $1,000. A 
Address ROBINSON 
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apprecia now as never before. 
have been made within the last fifty years than in 


ester, N. Y., have ior twenty years been en 
vines. This firm 





unless data is given. That is, the locality, 








nature of the soil,.and the kind of cultiva- : 


Youth and Beauty Bow Down to Genuine Worth. 


its 
things of life were never so thoroughly prized as in the present age. Fine troy all 
Greater development in valuable varieties, large 204 5% 


n fine fruits and in fruit culture should not forget that Grcen’s Nursery 
pal aged in pieeagatibe superior fruit. trees, 
will offer this fall a rare collection of apple, pear, 
trees, Also a valuable list of small fruits and ornamental trees, shrubs and plants. net 

va" GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, “ : 
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the centuries before. People who 2°? > ch 

5 Company; and 
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plum, cherry, quince 4 









































































































































In such a position § 
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A Chance to ¥ 


berries, grapes 
old wrest as when pick 
fornia Cold Process. ] 
fruit, just put it up 
fresh and costs almost 
pushel in ten minute 
directions to over 120 f 
any one will pay a ( 
when they see the beaut 
As there are many peo 
I consider it my duty ti 
to such and feel confide 
gone or two hundred doll 
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EGGS $1. 90 VARI 
20) try ggs, Pigec 
60-page book 10 cents. M 
J. A. Bergey, Telford, | 





MERICAN DOMINI¢ 
A. fully bred stock ¢ 
Eggs for hatching, 5Sl.o'! 
Suford, Montrose, Pa. 

UFF ORPINGTONS, 
B woods; 75 lesaing 
Pigeons, Hares. Staiup 
iirte, Vernfield, Pa. 
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OR SALE—A ten _acr 

the celebrated Gran 
from city. Address Har 
Junction, Colorado. 





OR SALE.—10 -acre t1 
F hurst Colony, Fruit 
acres of which is set to 
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property. Will be sold 
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REASON 
BUCCIE 
Yst—YOU SAVE the DEALERS’ PR( 
4d—Yougetali custom made & bestma' 
Bd—You get our three year guar: 
4th—Our $25 Buggy, $51 Surrey or $2 
Family Wagon are wonders for chea 
gnd give great satisfaction. 4 tired W 
»).90, Buggy Tops $5 25, Harness $3.95 
become successful agents aided by our 


U.S. BUCCY & CART CO. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR 
Cirt-craranasss 

Boys and Girls c 
Watch, also & Chai 
Meee oar full ada 
— we will forward th 
a large Preaaium | 


&LUINE CO., Box i32 Cone 
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BAFE. Always: 
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stamps for Par 
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Fruit Grower by N, A.D 
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The Farmer’s Happy Days. 


arts of this country, New England 
i» many dirondacks section of New York par- 
- larly, farmers depend for money making 
tictiar; summer boarders than on farm 
more °rnis is also true of the lake regions 
nd the Northwestern States.— 
‘’s Fruit Grower. 


ops. 
Canada & 
Bditor Green 


n’ cows Is all beribboned an’ th’ pigs is 
shed and clean, 
an lami is shear’d like poodles es they 
- gambol on th’ green: HRS 
, they’s flags stuck in th’ hayricks, an’ th 
An "farm hands is struck dum 
they see th’ boss in duck pants— 
Es ‘or th’ Summer Boarder’s come! 


oh, t 


Il. 
‘ hez washed her meck an’ ears an’ 
sia — her finger nails, 

ne chore, boy, with some marble dust hez 
t purnished up th pails; : 
p’ dairy, maid’s in short red skirts th’ which 
T is frolicsome, 

‘the boss puts on a necktie— : 
- For th’ Summer Boarder’s come! 


Ii. 
ice-cream cow’s ae -¥ on ice, like- 
* cow condense , 
Bang Bog his horns cut off, th’ bull 
> been fenced; . 
tiers full of statoos, an’ th’ well 
is full o’ rum. iccaaaa 
’ th’ boss puts on his store clothes— ; 
- For th’ Summer Boarder’s come: 
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A Chance to Make Money. 


berries, grapes and peaches a year 
i ok as when picked. I used the = 
venta Cold Process. Do not heat or sea 
oe trait just put it up cold, keeps perfectly 
~ and costs almost nothing; can put u 
qn) in ten minutes. Last year I sold 
al etions to over 120 families in one week; 
eg one will pay a dollar for directions 
“en they see the beautiful samples of — 
4s there are many people poor like myse , 
I consider it my duty to give my experience 
to such and feel confident anyone can make 
o or two hundred dollars round home in a 
a. days. I will mail sample of fruit and 
full directions to any of your readers for 
nineteen (19) two-cent stamps, which-is only 
the actual cost of the samples, postage, etc. 


free. Mrs. M. Baird, 3453 Lac- 
Particulars ir ‘no. 


lede Ave., St. Louis, 


z NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pe 2 
ring advercisements in this column 
—— please mention Green's 
Frait Grower. 
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EGGS $1. 90 VARIETIES. Choice Poul- 
20) — . * Pigeons, Hares. Colored 
g0-page book 10 cents. Mailed to any address. 
J. A. Bergey, Telford, Pa. 
AN DOMINIQUES. Choice, care- 
AMTly bred stock at reasonable prices. 
Eggs for hatching, $1.50 for 18. Edw. W. 
Safford, Montrose, Pa. 


FF ORPINGTONS, R. I. REDS, SHER- 

ee, ae leading varieties of Poultry, 
Pigeons, Hares. Stamp for catalogue. A. H 
Nyce, Vernfield, Pa. 











ALE—A ten acre beating orchard in 
ig age eB Grand Valley, 14% miles 
from city. Address Harty W. Pierce, Grand 


Junction, Colorado. 








SALE.—10 -acre tract of land in Fruit- 
vote Colony, Fruithurst, Alabama, two 
acres of which is set to grapes and in bear- 
ing; set out in 1895. The property is fenced 
and vines trellised; small stream crosses 
property. Will be sold cheap for cash if 
sold at once. Address Box 116, Ilion, N. Y. 


TOR SALE.—Rose and Single Comb White 

aren Single Comb Brown Leghorns, 
chicks and old birds. Mr. and Mrs. 8. Rider, 
Maryland, N. Y. 


SALE.—Farms, poultry, truck and 
pa lands; fertile soil; water fronts; 
fsi and oysters. ‘f abuhdance; great~ bar- 
gains; send for catalogue, S. P.; Woodcock 
(to) sSabtsbury, Mae = 
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World's Fait 
Award. 

We are the only Steel 

Roofing Co. awarded 

4) a —— ; i 

ENT CAP ROOFING at Worcs 

Siaatiaen Exposition. Weare also large manu 


les of METAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
omnia Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
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Mention this paper. 
Sykes iron & Stee! Roofing Co., Chicage and Nites, 0 


juts Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





SONS why you should buy 
FOUR G00b Benes direct from our factory 
\st—YOU SAVE the DEALERS’ PROFIT. = 
14—~Tougetall custommade& bestmaterial. ee 
5i—You get our three year guarantee. f\\ aes a) 
4th—Our $25 Buggy, $51 Surrey or $37 Top 
Family Wagon are wonders & J 

nd give great satisfaction. r ee = 
N90, Sueny tome $5 25, Harness $3.35. Catlog free. Purchasers can 
become successful agents aided by our private selling instructions 


U.S, BUCCY & CART CO. P 2x, Cincinnatl, @ 


mTth AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S 





Girls can get a Nickel «lated 
Woe and, a Chain and Charm for selling 
14 doz. Packafés of Bluine at 10 cents eazh. 
Send your ful daress by return mail and 
we will forward se P We me, Bees ore 3 
a large Preanium Lis } od. 
sLUINE CO., Box 132 Concord Junction, Mass. 


‘CHICHESTER’S PILLS 


Original and Vg Dernine 

BAF Always reliabie. es, as 
SAF IG HICHESTER'S ENGLISH 
Ey Masago 
eens Substitutions and itne 
ist, or send 4 cents im 

‘estime' 

ter, by 
Sold by 
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Druggists. 
wn Ors Madison Squaro, 





Caterpillars and Caterpillars. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Mr. Reynolds, in July. Fruit Grower, 
wants the tent caterpillar exterminated. 
Very well; it can be done for the time be- 
ing on this tree or that and éven through- 
out a whole orchard as he goes on to re- 
late. But this is a very different job 
from exterminating them altogether. It 
was my impression that the tent cater- 
pillar was a native insect. Mr. Reynolds 
seems to imply that it came from some 
other country. However this may be, it 
is now fully naturalized, preferring the 
leaves of the wild black cherry to any 
other food, every black cherry tree being 
a worm nursery in these parts. Just how 
to proceed in the case of black cherry 
trees away off in the forest and seventy 
or more feet high is not guite clear. We 
should, I think, have to exterminate the 
black cherry to begin with—no small job. 
Then the choke cherry—very plenty here- 
about—would have to go, for the worms 
are almost or quite as much at home on 
this shrub as on its larger velative. After 
this the self-sown apple trees in the woods, 
fields, roadsides and ‘everywhere else, often 
in remote lots which the owner may not 
see at all during the worm season would 
have to be disposed of for they breed cater- 
pillars ad infinitum. All this, first and last, 
would be a pretty large contract but it 
must be done if we succeed in getting rid 
of them for the moths can fly and the wild 
worms will infect the orchards forever. 
Mr. Reynolds thinks they are increasing 
all the time but I do aot believe it. Their 
numbers fluctuate from year to year from 
natural causes: insect enemies, bad hatch- 
ing, weather, ete. 

Three yéars ago they swept whole orch- 
ards clean in this region; this year there is 
hardly a tent to be found on the apple 
trees though black and choke cherries 
were stripped as usual. So the average 
farmer, knowing they will play out pres- 
ently, for a time, of their own accord, is 
not very greatly worried by worm’s nests. 
He kills some of them and “intends” to 
finish them off, but the farmer’s eight hour 
law, “eight hours before dinner and eight 
afterward” is strictly enforced all through 
the worm season and he is very apt to fail 
to get it done. Nor do I believe that trees 
are ever killed by them. Trees die from 
overbearing, old age, starvation, cold win- 
ters, dry summers, lice, borers et al., but 
if there is any permanent injury from tent 
caterpillars I am unable to see it, what- 
ever may happen to the worm year’s crop 
of apples. There is an old saying here 
that lots of tents are an indication of a 
good fruit year; the fact, if there is one, at 
the bottom of this notion probably is that 
the warm, pleasant days which promote 
the hatching of the worms are favorable 
to the fertilization of the flowers. A cold 
storm at the proper time will lay out more 
worms than all the squirt guns in the uni- 
verse, and also hinder pollination. 


The common cuckoo (Coccygus erytheop- 
thalamus)—this last awful word meaning 
that he has red in his eye, will walk up 
to a tent as I have seen and swallow the 
whole business, tent and all at two mouth- 
fuls; no, not when the worms are full 
grown but while they are small. This bird 
is perhaps the only one that eats them. 
And by the way, do not call the cuckoo a 
turtle dove as’so many do; the turtle dove 
(zenaedma carolinensis) is of the pigeon 
family and altogether different. 


But the apple tree worm the best day 
he ever saw fades into utter insignificance 
besi@ his terrible relative, the forest tree 
caterpillar.’ We have had this pleasant 
insect for three years now, ’99 being the 
banner year, though they are not at all 
scarce this season, some orchards .near me 
lodking for a time from a distance just as 
they did in January, every leaf gone. Now 
July ist they are leafing out again. Last 
year whole forests were denuded, the 
sheared off leaves lying thick on the 
ground and the sun shining in as: it does 
in early spring before the leaves come out. 
The apple worm, unless starved out, stays 
on ‘his native tree until ready to spin; this 
other is’ on the go all the time and roses, 
raspberries, jap quince, apples, oak 
maples, beech, ironwood, ash, basswood 
and thorns are all laid waste, the worm 
having a special tooth for the last three. 
He climbs every fence, travels every road 
and enters the house in such numbers that 
my wife lately remarked that she felt lone- 
some unless she had three or four worms 
on her. But bad as they have been this 
year they were worse last and we are 
promised relief-in the near future. 


NOTES. 


The skunk is commended in the July 
Fruit Grower as an enemy to the white 
grub (Lachynosterna fusca). (The large 
brown June bug or May beetle, as some 
call it, is the perfect form of this insect 
you know). The grubs are three-year-olds 
when they turn to bugs so there is a great 
flight of bugs every three years though the 
bug year may vary in different places. 
Some come out every year. I have often 
seen hundreds of little holes in the soft 
earth of buckwheat fields where the skunk 
had been digging for grubs, a little vertical 
shaft three inches or so deep-- He also 
turns over lots of flat stones in search of 
insects. 


In fall or spring when the grass is short 
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Books for Sale, Published by the 


Editor of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 


American Fruit Growing”: 


is the newest of C. A. Green’s books. It is 
devoted Pear Cu Peach Cu 


‘e 
rant Culture, Small 
ork Fruit Growing, a 
by mail, post-paid, 


Green's Six Books 


on Fruit Oulture is devoted, first to Apple Cul- 
ture, Pear Culture, Plum and Cherry Culture, 
Raspberry and Blackberry Culture, Grape Cul- 
turé, Strawberry, Currant, Gooseberry and Per- 
simmon Culture. Price of this book by mail, 
post-paid, 25c. 


Green's Four Books 


on Fruit Culture, devoted first to “How ©. A. 
Green Made,the Old Farm Pay”; second to Peach 
Culture; third, Pro tion of Fruit Plants, 
Vines and Trees; fourth, General Fruit In- 
structor. Price by mail, post-paid, 25c. 


American. Poultry Keeping, 


ig the title of anew book recently published by 
C. A. Green. It is a practical treatise on the 
aires tn Maisie: go Diseense, 30 Resting and 
ven atching, » 1 ng an 
ee of Poultry. also to various breeds, and 
plans for buildings. How to Market Poultry 
on Regus for Profit. This book by mail, post- 


The. Above Books 
Given Away Free. 


’ ‘We’ will mail you your choice of above books 


f providing you enclose in your letter 50c. 
for Green’s Fruit Grower, one year, and claim 
this gift when you subscribe. 


Another Big Offer 


We will mail you, post-paid, ail of the above 
Green’s Four Volumes, in serge | paper 
Growing tnd Poultry Raligg, ond Groon's Pru 
rowing a , 
Grower one year for Tic. C. ‘A. Green to Day the 


postage. 
NOTE.—Kindly mention Green's Books when 


Address, Green's Fruit Grower, Rochester, N.Y. 
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‘ing back? 





‘you will see a large area where light stones 


have been thrown out of their places over 
night leaning at all angles on the stubble, 
ete. And I see now and then excrements 
of the skunk which are a solid mass of the 
wing, cases, legs, etc., of hard shell potato 
bugs. The skunk is said to purr like a cat 
when he is pleased. I never happened to 
hear him, perhaps I never saw a pleased 
skunk. He is said also to be a very pretty 
and intelligent pet. Dr. C. Hart Merriam, 
ornithologist, attached for years to the 
Department of Agriculture, writes that 
when a doctor in New York State he had 
a tame skunk and when he rode to see 
his patients he would slip the skunk into 
his overcoat pocket and take him along. 
Why? because the skunk wanted to go, I 
suppose. A local paper a few years ago 
said the skunks crop of Livingston County, 
N. Y., for that winter was about 9,000 
skins. If all the..other counties in the 
State did as well this fur trade is not so 
very small. 

On the other hand all you bird lovers 
ought to be thinking of the eggs and young 
of ground nesting birds he probably de 
stroys, perhaps catching the old onés some- 
times. I never saw him robbing nests but 
tt must be that he does. I know he eats 
up bumble bees’ nests, old and young to- 
gether. And they say that the red clover 
will yield little or no seed unless the bum- 
ble bees fertilize the flowers in their honey 
gathering operations. So you see there are 
drawbacks even to a skunk. 

The hermit thrush spoken of in your July 
article “Bird Homes,” is a common bird 
with me, coming before the snow is all gone 
and staying until the leaves fall, though 
his silence after July makes him incon- 
spicuous. The nest is on the ground and 
so far as I have seen is always at the 
margin of the woods, just where the pas- 
ture or meadow sod begins to fail from 
the shade and there are four or five blue 
eggs. This bird never.is seen in the open 
fields but he is not at all shy; you can ap- 
proach him as readily as you can a robin, 
though he is not likely to sing in your pres- 
ence. Now and then he will do so and 
you will observe that instead of raising his 
head and opening his mouth as most birds 
do he walks about looking straight before 
him or even down at the ground while you 
cannot be sure that he opens his mouth at 
all. He is a ventriloquist and working 
about in the dry leaves before you he can 
make you hear a thrush’s song a long dis- 
tance away, just audible above the stir- 
ring of the breeze in the trees if he likes. 
and when you know that it is his 
whispered song that you. hear, it 
still seems as if the distant bird must be a 
reality. He sings at midnight at times 
especially if. the moon shines, the best 
singer perhaps of all our birds. One nest 
I found had a fine cluster of ripe, wild 
strawberries bending over it, so near the 
mother bird might have picked them as 
she sat.on her eggs, but as they had not 
been touched I concluded she does not care 
for strawberries. 1 should not like to 
know that a skunk had got away with 
these eggs or young; in fact as regards the 
skunk I am on the fence 4nd do not know 
which side to come down on.—WD. §&. 
Gilbert. 





Red Raspberry Query. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

The Loudon and Cuthbert Red rasp- 
berry plants that we planted last fall are 
throwing up new shoots or suckers. How 
high shall I let them grow before I pinch 
them off this first year and how high the 
second year can they grow before pinch- 
Shall_I have to lay the new 
canes down and. cover them this winter 
or_shall I just puta fork.full of strawy 


manure around roots? Please tell me, is | 


cultivation or straw mulch best for red 
raspberries ?—Yours truly, A. J. Owbridge, 
Til. 

Reply: We advise that the new shoots 
be allowed to grow undisturbed until next 
March, and then cut back, leaving the 
oanes about three feet high. If you pre- 
fer summer pinching—if satisfactory and 
customary your way—pinch at 8 feet high. 
If covering for winter is customary, and 
necessary your way, lay them down in’ 
December and cover with strawy manure, 
marsh hay, or evergreens. We do not 
cover this way here as it is not necessary. 
Loudon will withstand more cold than any 
other variety of raspberry. By all means 
put a good forkful of strawy manure 
around each stool. We prefer constant 
cultivation to mulching in summer, but 
if cannot cultivate mulch by all means, 
—E. H. Burson. 





Insect on Strawberry Plants. 


Mr. O. T. Joslyn, of New Hampshire, 
has been troubled with an insect which at- 
tacks his strawberry plants. He has sent 
specimens of the insect to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, ID. C., and F. H. Orittenden, Act- 
ing Hntomologist, reports as follows: 

“The insects which you send, and which 
you state are troublesome to blossoms of 
strawberry, a small. gray insect repre- 
sented by numerous specimens, is the 
false chinch bug, Nysius angustatus. This: 
is a general feeder and will attack cab- 
bage and various other garden crops in ad- 
dition to strawberry plants. It ean be con- 


trolled by the use of kerosene emulsion 


made in accordance with formulas fur- 
nished in Farmer’s Bulletin No. 19.” 





Her Favorite Rose, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: Received your statement 
which I think is correct. We have received 
the paper regularly and would not like to 
do without it. Enclosed you will find 
money order for one dollar for five years, 
1899, 1900, 1901, 1902 and 19038, with the 
premium of Green’s Six Books, which we 
would like to have. I-see a gentleman 
writes in your paper that if he had but one 
rose it be the Madam Planter. I agree 
with him for I have one small bush that 
had last week over a hundred full bloom 
roses and I would say 200 buds at the 
same time and will bloom on. until fall. It 
is never without roses and very hardy 
unless lice kills them. Next I wonld say 
Choltude Superb, white outside and very 
light pink inside which blooms all sumnier, 
A good sized rose of mine had 25 on one 
young stalk at a time.—Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. Francis A. Stout, Pa. 





Advertising Makes Business 
Grow. 


A man who should plant vegetable or 
flower seeds and expect them to germinate 
and the plants to flourish and reach ma- 
turity without any further attention would 
have his trouble for his pains. A man 
who should start a business venture and 
expect it to become successful without the 
aid of publicity would also waste his’ time 
and eash. A business needs advertising 
quite as much as plants need air and sun- 
shine and freedom from choking weeds.— 
Philadelphia Record. 





For the. land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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The Strawberry From the Pro- 
pagating Bed to the Market. 


7 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The writer will try to give the Fruit 
Grower readers some idea of the workings 
of a “large strawberry patch’’ from the 
time the plants are dug until the time the 
luscious fruit is in the market. 

. The order has been sent, it has been ré- 
ceived by the plant grower. He proceeds 
to the field where his propagating bed is, 
with his help, digs or pulls up such va- 
rieties as needed to fill the order, with 
fork or hook, gathers them up quick into 
boxes or barrels, takes them at once to a 
cellar or shed and proceeds to straighten 
out the roots, count them and tie in 
bunches of 25, and to pack these bunches 
carefully in damp moss in light crates or 
baskets. He has already observed the 
shipping directions and obeyed any special 
instruction concerning long journey, ete. 
He delivers these packages to the station 
at once and notifies you by postal card or 
letter the same day of shipment. The next 
day it may be you received word from the 
railroad agent of arrival of plants with no- 
tice of amount of express charges. The 
charges are paid and the plants gotten 
home quickly. 

The plot of ground has been ready to re- 
ceive the plants for a week past and al- 
though maybe no rain has fallen recently, 
you test it with the toe of your shoe and 
find it moist. It is mellow—fine and firm. 
Yes, as firm as the roller could make it. 
The marking is now attended to 8% feet 
apart for the rows. Note that the mark- 
ing being left until now is better for the 
planting. Had marks been made before 
there would have been dry soil to contend 
with just where plants needed moist soil. 

Now to the cellar to get the plants. When 
first received they were put there and the 
packages opened, the bunches taken out, 
counted and % of the foliage cut off. If 
done on the open field'‘some injury by sun 
or wind might have followed. 

With the plants a pail of water is taken 
to the field. Earth is put into this pail 
and a puddle made into which the roots 
are dipped before cutting the string that 
binds the bundles. The plant is taken in 
the left hand, and the right kind of a 
hole is made with the right kind of a dib- 
ble or trowel held: in the right hand and 
the roots inserted into the hole quickly, 
the crown of the plant being left just 
above the level of the soil. The plants 
are set 15 to 18 inches apart. When the 
planter finishes a row each plant is trod 
in firmly with the heel and next day if 
not the same day fine soil is hoed into the 
hole made with the heel and the soil gen- 
erally leveled off. 


If there are three or more leaves on 
plants all but one or two are clipped off. 
The land has been especially prepared for 
strawberries and is in good health. Buck- 
wheat plowed under last fall and a coat 
of manure (fine) this spring. Also a good 
heavy sprinkling of wood ashes worked in 
after plowing. Still a teaspoonful of ni- 
trate of soda to each plant applied when 
growing has fairly begun proves very ben- 
eficial. During the month following the 
planting (especially if dry weather pre- 
vails), cultivate, say ten times and hoe 
ten times. Runners will now be seen 
forming and young plants’ eventually 
striking roots. This part of the plants’ 
work is helped along by placing the early 
runners or plants in a good position and 
placing a stone directly behind and close 
to the plant, pressing firm. By November 
ist a good. matted row of plants may be 
expected perhaps 16 to 18 inches wide, 
perhaps wider, if cultivator and hoe has 
been kept, acquainted with the rows at. 
least oncé’ or twice a week after the first 
month. A cultivator with a broad tooth 
behind is now run between the rows; this 
forms a miniature furrow; surplus water 
runs away in this rather than “hang 
around the plants.” 


December ist or thereabouts (a sharp 
frost setting in freezing the ground enough 
to allow a team and wagon on the Jand in 
safety at least for the first half of day) 
the rows are covered with a light but good 
mulch of strawy manure and the bed is 
left until spring. When growth com- 
mences and all danger from frost is over 
the covering is raked off and carted away 
and cultivation commenced again, and kept 
up, a thorough mulch of fine loamy soil 
being desirable the whole width, of the 
space in the row between the plants. In 
this locality ripe berries are expected 
about June 5th and a fair picking is ex- 
pected of the earlier varieties before the 
10th. Before this date some dealers have 
been talked with, some consumers have 
given some orders and. church Ladies’ Aid 
societies have decided about when the 
church social shall be held and the num- 
ber of quarts needed, and last but not least 
by any means, berry pickers have been en- 
gaged and a stock of boxes and crates 
gotten ready. . 

If a light picking is expected, pickers 
start at noon, picking until six—berries be- 
ing drawn on light spring wagon to special 
cold cellar as soon as a few bushels are 
ready. If a large picking is looked for 
pickers start at 7 a. m. One man sees 
that they take the right rows and pick 
clean, another takes the quarts as they 
are brought in, giving each picker credit 
on a card. Pickers dre paid from 1% to 
2 cents per quart for picking end if the 
yield is good make good wages, picking 
from 50 to 125 quarts in ten hours. 

The numbers for each picker and the 
credit system (after Biggle’s berry book 
plan) of keeping tally works like a charm, 
and is far ahead of the old ticket system. 
The berries crated are kept in cool cellar 
until early morning. Perhaps by two 
o’clock it may be necessary to load up one 
or more wagons (according to distance of 
merket). Berries are wanted in a store 
as soon as the store opens and producers 
must know this and get there. All ber- 
ries are conveyed to market in clean spring 
wagons with heavy white duck tops. The 
fruit looks cool, is cool and free from dust. 
The man in the wagon is cool and is in a 
good shape to make an honest deal, please 
the dealer and make the grower wear a 
smile of contentment upon his return.— 
E. H.B. * 





Having a Hard Time Starting. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Your kind letter to me makes me want 
to write to you and ask your advice 
whether I had better stay here or leave. 
I live on what is called the Boston moun- 
tains; the soil is a sandy clay soil, full of 
sand rock; the country is heavily. timbered 
—mostly oak. I live sixty miles from the 
nearest railroad. I came*here from. the 
North four years ago with a good team 
and a little money and homesteaded 160 
acres of government land, thinking I could 
do well here and have a’nice home of my 
own. ow,:.I- have the*home, but. I am 
making a very. poor living for my family. 
You willk.perhaps ask why? In the first 
place I came here so late the first spring 
that I did not get but a little ground 
cleared, and: it took ‘all of my. money to 
pull us through to the second year; then 
one of my horses died and I have not been 
able to buy another since. I will state 
here that this soil is thin and a man can- 
not raise very much ‘produce with ‘one 





horse. Corn yields about 20 bushels per 


tatoes about 75 and so on; this soil 
will produce almost any thing we plant or 
sow, but the yield is so small, and we have 
no market for anything. Fruit does very 
well here, but it needs spraying and how 
can a man spray without the means. I 
set out 200 apple trees.. I raised the seed- 
ling ani did my own grafting; it will. be 
three or four years yet before the trees 
will yield any apples. I have a nice peach 
orchard which will bear fruit next year, 
but we cannot sell a peach here. The seed- 
ling peach is as fine here as any budded 
peach I ever saw in the North. There is 
no money here in circulation. Wages are 
50 cents a day and paid in produce. I can 
hardly get enough money to pay my taxes 
and buy the necessary clothing for my 
family. We raise everything we eat and 
have plenty of that, but as the old saying 
is,*“‘money makes the mare go.” One hun- 
dred and sixty acres of deeded land sells 
here for about $300 in trade such as horses, 
wagons or cattle, the stock here is all 
scrub stock and sells ‘or very little. 
Schools are very scarce here and it is a 
No. 1 school that has. more than a three 
months’ term in a year. The natives, as I 
call them, are as contented as a bug in 
a rug, and would not have things any 
better if they could. It has always been 
my ambition to own a farm of my own, 
and I hate to leave this farm as I have 
all kinds of fruit started and some day 
may be able to have fruit of my own the 
year around. My wife wants to go back 
to Illinois where we came from, and if we 
go there I will have to rent land the re- 
maining years of my life. There is plenty 
of talk of a railroad being built through 
this country, but it is all talk and noth- 
ing positive. A railroad would improve 
this country wonderfully ond make times 
a great deal better. I hate to raise my 
children in ignorance, but I have not the 
means or power to do justice towards them 
as. a father should do for his children. | I 
can improve upon my homestead next Jan- 
uary and if I should sell then I would not 
get 25 cents a day for the work I have 
done of improving the place. I think a 
great deal of the advice -Green’s Fruit 
Grower gives, but I am now taking money 
that my family will need the coming win- 
ter, but I trust that our Heavenly Father 
will show me a way to provide. If you 
think this is worthy of your consideration 
I should be pleased to have your advice 
whether I had better tough it out awhile 
longer, or cast my lot somewhere else and 
take the chances of doing better, as I know 
& poor man stands a poor show anywhere. 
—Yours respectfully, A Subscriber from 
Arkansas. 

Reply: There are many people in this 
broad land who are situated very much as 
you are. You are poor and you have moved 
to your present abode from some other 
State. You do not find your surround- 
ings and your new home as congenial to 
yourself, and your family, as were the 
surroundings of your old home. You do 
not find the land as fertile where you are, 
or the chances for making money as good 
as you anticipated when you left your 
Eastern home. Your condition is precisely 
that which I have in mind when I advise 
my readers of Greeii’s Fruit Grower who 
write about.their plan for moving to new 
and unknown territory. 

The man who moves to a new ternitory 
which he has not seen, is taking big risks. 
The climate there may not agree with him; 
or, if it agrees with him may not agree 
with his wife, or his children. If the hus- 
band is contented there, his wife may be 
so homesick and distressed as to render 
her death imminent unless she is allowed 
to return to her old home and friends. 
Therefore I repeat to those who are 
thinking of moving, consider well before 
you change your habitation, for when you 
go tod your new home it may be impossible 
to get away, or to return in as good con- 
dition as when you left. There are many 
people who cannot get the ready money 
to pay their transportation back to the 
eastern home, and are therefore’ prisoners - 
in their new abode. , 

Now as to my advice to you in your 
present circumstances, I think the best 
thing you can do is to make the most of 
your farm and stick to it until you are 
convinced that it is impossible to make 
it furnish you a good living. Occasions 
often arise in life which call out undevel- 
oped: ability. It may be that you are 
placed in this position where you will be 
compelled to exert yourself to the utter- 
most, using all of your inventive ability 
and all of your physical strength in work- 
ing your way out of a hard position. 

There is nothing impossible to a man 
who wills. Therefore I say to you, will that 
you will make your farm profitable and 
attractive. Will that you will make your 
farm yield profitable results, and if your 
will is strong enough, and your ability is 
good, as I think it is, you will succeed. 
If I were in your position, I should not con- 
sider the question of failure, but should go 
ahead, believing that I would succeed in 
the end. But if in the years to come your- 
self and wife conclude that the enterprise 
was a failure, and a hopeless one, then get 
out as quickly ag possible, and make the 
most of the remainder of your life in a 
more attractive locality. 


Do not be satisfied to conduct your farm 
in the way that your neighbors conduct 
their farms. Try something a little differ- 
ent. I am pleased to see that you have 
planted fruit trees, and I trust they may 
be profitable and add to the beauties of 
your home life. Be hopeful, be cheerful, 
be active, be energetic, and considerate in 
your expenditures, and it is my: opinion 
_that you’ will come out all right.—Hditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





The Nez Perce Reservation. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Nez Perce County, Idaho, originating 
from the reservation of that name, has a 
great variety of climate caused by varying 
altitudes. Lewiston, the county seat, is 
the lowest point in the State, being the 
Snake River’s point of exit from the 
State, while the plateau known as Craig’s 
Mountain has an elevation ‘of 2,600 to 
3,000 feet. Within a distance of twenty 
miles may be seen wheat in every stage of 
growth from the tender blade to the ripen- 
‘ing ears.’ Berries of all kinds are prolific 
bearers this season and some young orch- 
ards are beginning to bear. Copious rains 
have marked the season as one of unusual 
profusion. Red rust and baked soil are 
two of the disadvantages resulting, but 
grain promises to be good in spite of these 
drawbacks. 

Indian Luke, a rather young Nez Perce 
who is wealthy in allotted lands and 
stock, has just sold about five thousand 
dollars’ worth of cattle and cayuses. 

Cash-Cash, another favored owner of a 
400 acre ranch, is studying for the Presby- 
terian ministry. 

Indian ponies, long a drug on the mar- 
ket, are being shipped in large numbers 
from Lewiston to Eastern points and 
bands of from 800 to 1,000 are being. 
driven overland. 

The great variety of natural grasses 
abounding in the timber belt of Craig's 
Mountain, including wild red clover and 
timothy renders this a fine stock country. 

Implicit faith in the future of all hardy 
fruits for the plateaus induces settlers to 





acre, wheat about 5, oats about 15,.po~ 


Van Deman’s Rabbit 
Hunting. 


Prof. 


“Good morning,” said Professor H. DB. 
Van Deman, to those gathered at the 
headquarters of the Hunting Club not long 
sinces “And I want to give you the true 
version of my rabbit hunting, in simple 
self-defense, inasmuch as our grayhaired 
friend has accused me of always feeding 
the buzzards instead of bringing my game 
home. I’ll acknowledge that they got one 
rabbit from me and one only, when he 
and I were hunting in Virginia in 18938. 
It was a big, fat one, too, and I have no 
doubt the buzzards laughed the best they 
knew how as they sat on the trees ‘pick- 
ing their teeth,’ as the grayhaired man 
said, near where I had hung it in the fork 
of a tree. He has always had a grievance 
at me since he missed that same rabbit 
with two shots which chased it within 
reach of my gun. 


THE JACK-RABBIT. 


“But I want to tell you of some of my 
experiences with rabbits in Kansas. It 
was in the fall of 1870 that I went.there 
to live and for almost the first time in 
my life got to hunt where rabbits were 
really plenty. I had hunted the little gray 
rabbit or ‘cottontail’ from childhood in 
Ohio, and had seen the Northern hare in 
the swamps of Michigan, but the jack- 
rabbit was a new one to me. I lived the 
first winter in Kansas with a parson, who 
was an old chum in Ohio. He told me 
about the habits of the jack-rabbit; how 
he would sit in an open field beside a 
bunch of grass starcely as big as himself 
and never start to run until you could 
almost kick him out; ‘but,’ said he, ‘I can 
rarely kill one, because I can’t shoot them 
on the run.’ I told him that was no trou- 
ble. Just show me the rabbit within gun- 
shot and I will bag him. He declared that 
I could not do it. 

“Well, we did not have long to wait. One 
afternoon he told me to get my gun and 
come with him. He took his gun along, say- 
ing that we would try to get some common 
rabbits, anyhow. Within the limits of the 
town we came to a little field where the 
ground was almost bare, with here and 
there a small patch or bunch of tall grass, 
and where he said we could surely find 
jack-rabbits. And we did, for we had not 
gone 100 yards into the field before up 
jumped the first one I ever saw. He 
almost scared me as he straightened up his 
big ears, almost equal in size to those of 
his godfather, the jackass, and bounded 
half sidewise, ten feet at a time. I pulled 
on him, but he kept going until he passed 
under the fence and was lost sight of in 
the tall grass. How my friend did laugh. 
‘I told you so,’ and'a lot more such chafing 
taunts. But I declared I hit him, for I 
knew I could no more miss him than if 
he was as big as an elephant. I went to 
where he entered the grass and there he 
laid in a cow path, stone dead. Then I 





laughed and the parson had to give in that 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


I could kill a jack-rabbit on the run.” 

“How about the buzzards?’ says the 
fat man, “did you leave him on the fence 
for them?” 

“No, sir! We had that fellow made into 
a potpie, and a good one it was, too; for 
he was fat as well as big. While they do 
not taste like cottontail rabbits and some- 
times get strong, they are good in the 
fall and early winter, and the half-grown 
ones are good in summer time. I have 
eaten many since then at all times of 
year. They are about three times-as big 
as our common wild rabbits, and can run 
almost equal to deer. They depend on their 
legs for safety and never take to holes 
when chased. I have rarely seen one even. 
enter a strip of woods. The open prairie 
is their home. In Arizona and other far 
western regions they do sometimes hide 
from the wolves and hawks by getting 
into clumps of the native cactus, where 
nothing large can go, nor éven come near 
without danger of being stuck with the 
sharp spines with which all cactus plant# 
are covered.” 

Said the gray-haired- man, who has 
some slight inclinations towards the fruit 
business: “Do these jack-rabbits do any, 
harm to the orchards or other things 
planted on the prairies?” 

“Yes, they eat the bark of apple and 
other fruit trees when young, and some- 
times reach two feet high and eut off the 
tops as if it had been done with pruning 
shears. They are fond of wheat, rye and 
other crops that are green after the frost 
has killed most vegetation. ‘They . once 
took a liking to the grass I had sown on 
tay lawn. When the first snow had covered 
the ground one fall I noticed on the 
ground about the house where these rab- 
bits had been digging it away at night 
to eat the grass. As it was bright moon- 
light just then I thought it a good chance 
to shoot some of them, and soon after 
nightfall I stepped out to see what I could 
do. As soon as I appeared several ‘jacks’. 
scampered out of sight before I could. get 
a shot. I went indoors and in half -an 
hour I slipped’ around the corner of -the 
house only to see them wilder than be- 
fore. After another short spell by the 
fire I went upstairs and quietly opened a 
window overlooking the place. where tha 
rabbits were.feeding. There they’ were— 
four or five of them. I fired and one 
rolled over while the rest jumped with 
fright. I fired the. second barrel and .an- 
other one turned up his tees, but the rest 
ran away. I went out and got the. dead 
ones, reloaded and waited about half. an 
hour, when I saw several more on the 
lawn and knocked one of them over. But 
I got no. more shots that evening.. I know. 
the buzzards didn’t get those three rabbits, 
nor any of those I shot on other moonlight 
evenings in my yard. While we lived in 
Kansas I have no doubt that I shot. at 
night more than a hundred rabbits (mostly 
cottontails), within fifty yards of my, 
house.” 








To Make Quince Bear. 


Sere 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I write you asking what I should do 
with my quince bush to make it bear. It 
is four years old and is a rank grower of 
limbs and leaves, 10 feet high and 10 feet 
in diameter, but no fruit. There are five 
or six stems or stocks from the root. I 
fertilize it well with Horse and chicken 
manure—and an abundance of water. 

You can if you will answer in your next 
number. Thanking you for the same, I 
remain—Yours very respectfully, E. Haw- 
ley. 

Reply: It is possible that you are ap- 
plying too much fertility to your quince 
trees, but this is seldom the case. I 
should not apply any more fertilizer, and 
should stop cultivation for a year or two. 
Possibly your quince tree is the Angers 
variety, which is a rank grower, but not 
a good. bearer usually. When it does bear 
the fruit is very late and not of as bright, 
golden color as Orange quince. The 
quince usually comes into bearing at 4 
very early age. I have often known them 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





What to Do with Cheap Berries, 


SRE 


SOLVING THH QUESTION IN THE 
FAR WEST. 


It is a frequent occurrence with fruit 
growers to have the price for berries. go 
below the cost of production during a glut 
in the market. What to do at such times, 
and with the Saturdays’ pickings, becomes 
serious problem. Raspberries can be 
evaporated. Strawberries have been made 
into jam by J. O’B. Scobey, a successful 
Washington grower, who told of his re- 
sults at the winter meeting of the North- 
western fruit growers’ association. 

He had twelve acres of strawberrries in 
bearing in 1898. His first picking brought 
$4 per crate and subsequently dropped as 
low as 50c., so that he stood to lose money 
on his entire crop. He went to the stores, 
found 250 pint fruit jars, bought a sack 
of sugar and on his kitchen stove made 
250 pints of strawberry jam. These went 
onto a closet shelf and stood there for- 
gotten until the following spring. He then 
sent to San Francisco for some labels, 
pasted them on, took a couple of. sample 
jars to town and-closed them out at 25c. 
per pint. 

Last season as soon as the price dropped 
to $1.50 per crate (24 quarts wine meas- 
ure), he began to put up jam, having built 
a homemade oven or furnace. He had 
bought glazed pans or trays, and. 10,000 
pint cans. This output was sold in New 
Jersey. Plans are made to put up 100,000 
pints this-season-—American Agriculturist. 
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As I was about to take the cars yester- 
day I saw coming toward me an aged 
Irishman and a boy. The man inquired 
if my name was Chas. A. Green. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Your father was Abner Green; late in 
life a banker at Rochester?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and who are you?” 

“T am the man who used to carry you 
cn my back when you were a child only 
five years old.” 

“And what is your name?” 

“My name is Michael Courtney.” 

“Here is my hand, Michael Courtney. I 
remember you well. You were a good 
Catholic, were you not?” 

“T hope I was, thank God.” 

“Yes, I remember seeing you at your 
prayers when I was a child, and I thought 
you were a very devoted Christian.” 

“And do you remember my wife, Jane 
Courtney?” 

Then I turned to look through memory’s 
picture gallery, that vast chamber, con- 
taining thousands upon thousands of por- 
traits. Some of the halls in this great 
gallery were dimly lighted, thus I could 
not find the portrait of Jane Courtney, 
though I saw there the portrait of Michael 
Courtney as he looked fifty years ago. But 
the name “Jane Courtney” had a sornd 
familiar to my ears. Tell me, you philoss- 
phers, why is it that I have retained the 
memory of Michael Courtney but not that 
of Jane Courney, his good and trusty wife, 
when both were living in our family, and 
both were equally well known to me fifty 
years ago? I think the reason is that 
Michael Courtney showed me greet kind- 
ness. That is to say, Michael had 
greater love for me, and love makes 
impressions upon the mind that cannot 
easily be effaced. I can imagine my- 
self with my arms around this good old 
Irishman’s neck, the rough beard fipon his 
unshaven cheek rasping my face, my knees 
pressed firmly against the Irishman’s ribs, 
to avoid falling off, my head bent to one 
side in order to get a better view of the 
rough and thorny path through which I 
was being carried. 

During the days of my childhood my 
father was engaged in growing wheat and 
other farm crops upon the homestead 
where I was born. He employed a large 
number of men, many of whom I can re- 
member. One of them, Thomas Lyons, in 
after years, bought not only the home- 
stead farm but the adjoining farm, which 
my father also owned. ‘Thomas Lyons re- 
cently died a rich man. I have often 
thought of the other men of those early 
days but have not heard from them. I 
asked Michael Courtney if he had any 
trace of the other men who worked for my 
father. He said he had heard of them. He 
said he had heard from William Ganfield, a 
tall, fine looking: young :man, who was 
married at my father’s:house. He is now 
living in Michigan... He was known on 
the farm as Big Bill, there being a boy on 
the place known as Little Bill. Thomas 
Hather was another man who was with 
us at the same time with Ganfield and 
Courtney. 

Possibly these lines may be read by some 
of these old, faithful employees of my 
father. If so I trust they will communi- 
cate with me since I should be very glad 
to hear from them, and to hear that they 
are prospering. Some day I must-make a 
pilgrimage to the home of Michael and 
Jane Courtney, the friends of my child- 
hood. 





Religious Views. 





A subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower 
asks several religious questions. First, he 
wants to know which day of the week 

* should be kept holy. I have thought that 
it made no difference which day of the 
week was observed as the Sabbath, so long 
as the people keep some one day sacred, 
and devote it to worship and to rest. 


‘lieve that prayers are answered. No, I do 
»not think it is foolishness. I believe that 
prayers are answered in many instances 
and also that prayers are not an- 
‘swered in many instances. If all 
“prayers were answered many of us 
‘would regret that they were answered. 
There are many people-praying for rain, 
and at the ‘same moment many other peo- 
ple are praying for: fair ‘weather. Surely 
we Cannot have rain and fair weather at 
the same time. We are taught by our 
Saviour that we should pray. I do not 
doubt for a moment the wisdom of this 
- Command. ’ BS 
No one can explain precisely how pray- 
brs are answered, hor can any one answer 





us realize their great importance is of 


The above is from a new book entitled 
“A Guide to the Trees,” by Alice Louns- 
berry, which is beautifully illustrated with 
164 engravings and 64 lithographed plates 
in many colors, all works of art. This is 
the best illustrated book on trees that it’ 
has been my pleasure to see, and the book 
fs an ornament to any drawing-room table. 
It describes by illustrations and reading 
matter 200 trees and many shrubs. The 

3 book is intended as a text book to instruct 
beginners, either adults or children, as 
well as a book for enjoyable and instruc- 
tive reading. for the family. While of 
interest to botanists it is not mecessary 

.that the reader should be a botanist in 
order to be benefited by its:perusal. Mrs. 
Rowan is claimed to be the greatest 
painter of wild flowers and has won many 
medals. The book is published by Fred- 
erick A. Stokes & Co., 27 W. 23rd Street, 


A Visit From the man who used 


He also asks if it is foolishness to be-: 


to prayer. 


A Kerosene Tragedy. 








wonderful institution.” 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Do Me a Favor. 





Will you write on a postal card, directed 
to Editor Green’s Fruit Grower, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., stating what part of Green’s 
Fruit Grower you are pleased with or ben- 
efited by? My object in asking this favor 
is to learn what my readers desire. You 
may think that it is easy for an editor 
to discover the kind of reading that his 
subscribers most highly prize, but I assure 
you that this is a difficult undertaking. If 
you do not tell me what pleases you, I 
have to guess at it, and may come wide 
of the mark. 
My desire is to make Green’s Fruit 
Grower of value to every subscriber and 
to every member of his family. I wish to 
increase such departments as are the most 
popular, or which do my readers most 
good. If you find articles in this paper 
which you do not care for, or which you 
object to, kindly mention this also. 
Another favor. If you are one of those 
whose subscription has expired, or if you 
have received a letter notifying you of that 
fact, kindly be prompt in renewing your 
subscription according to the terms of 
the letter recently sent you, and greatly 
oblige.—Yours with best wishes for suc- 
cess, Chas. A. Green, Editor Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Money Smells Bad and is Dirty. 





I sometimes have quite a large package 
of paper money in my safe. When I open 
the small, steel chest which contains the 
money a strong stench escapes, indicating 
that paper money is exceedingly dirty and 
filthy. Our large city banks have barrels 
of paper money stacked up in their great 
vaults. These vaults are necessarily air- 
tight. When the vault doors are opened 
in the morning a horrible stench comes 
from this dirty paper money. If you have 
a few dollars in your pocket the stench is 
not so noticeable as where there is a large 
quantity of the money, but the bills are 
dirty nevertheless. The question arises 
whence comes this filth and this bad smell 
upon paper money. 

Every dollar bill, or every five dollar bill, 
pays in its pilgrimage through the world 
thousands of debts. I pass it out to my 
grocer to pay my bill there, he pays it to 
the blacksmith, the blacksmith pays it to 
the hardware dealer, the hardware dealer 
hands its to his wife, who pays it to the 
dry goods store,.or to the street car con- 
ductor, and so on. I have noticed that 
street car conductors’ hands are always 
black, and I assume that the dirt comes 
from the money they handle. 

I once received five dollars in silver that 
had been paid to a man from a beer sa- 
loon. The coins were so sticky with beer, 
some of them could hardly be pulled apart, 
indicating that money which passes 
through the- hands of saloon men is se- 
riously soiled. The money taken in by 
butchers is handled by greasy, filthy hands, 
obtaining there another smell in addition 
to that of beer. The groceryman’s hands 
are tainted with molasses, or kerosene oil, 
and there another scent is added to the 
money he handles. 

There are many. thousands of people 
who do not bathe from one year to another 
year, and whose body and clothes are ex- 
ceedingly filthy, and emit a strong stench. 
These people carry paper money in wads 
in their clothes, and continually fumble it 
with their dirty hands. Here the money 
gets another smell. Thus the paper money 
floats from.one person to another, one bill 
going through the hands of thousands of 
people more or less uncleanly. Is it any 
wonder then that when this dirty money 
is accumulated in packages of thousands 
or hundreds of thousands, that the odor 
is enough to knock a man dowr. 

It has long been known that both silver 
and paper money contain the germs of dis- 


eating without having washed them after 
handling money. It is a safe thing to wash 
the hands before eating on all occasions. I 
have seen people hold dollar bills in their 
mouths, or silver coins when making 
change. I would sooner hold a toad in 
my mouth, for the toad would be far more 
cleanly of the two, and less liable to carry 
germs of disease. 

Should you, kind reader, be one of those 
whose subscription expires now, and one 
of those who have received from us a cir- 
cular letter relating to the subject of re- 
newal of your subscription, we will be 
glad to have you send us a dollar bill, even 
if it is somewhat soiled, or even if it con- 
tains germs of disease, since we have a 
safe place to put it where it will do’ no- 
body any harm. 





Additional Contributions to the 
Fund for Starving India For- 
warded by Green’s Fruit 
Grower. . 
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success.—T. Z. Munger. 


many questions connected with the subject 
of prayer. Nevertheless it can be claimed 
that the entire human family are praying 
people; that is, inclined to prayer. Some 
people may not pray once ‘in years, but 
when a great calamity-occurs.they are sure 
to engage in prayer immediately, which 
indicates that humanity naturally inclines 


One of the best cultivators that we vis- 
ited had an experience with kerosene that 
he will not soon forget. The appearance 
of his orchards shows that he is up to 
date as regards cultivation, spraying, etc., 
but in an evil hour he read in some agri- 
cultural paper that kerosene and lime ap- 
plied to the trunks of peach trees was just 
the thing to keep off borers. Accordingly, 
he mixed enough freshly-slaked lime with 
about three quarts of kerosene to make a 
solution of the consistency of paint. 
Armed with a paint brush he proceeded 
to apply the mixture to a block of fine four- 
year-old peach trees. Unfortunately, there 
was enough to go over 200 of the trees. 
Now for the result: The treated trees can 
be distinguished from a distance by their 
yellow foliage; a number of them are in 
a dying condition, and the remainder are 
practically ruined. ‘The owner places his 
loss at $1,000, but his estimate is certainly 
very conservative. Surely the agricultural 
press, in the hands of some people, is a 


The above from the Geneva correspond- 
ent of the Rural New Yorker furnishes a 
valuable lesson to fruit growers. Do not 
do everything you are advised to do. Use 
your own judgment. If the method ad- 
vised seems at all hazardous try it (if at 
all) on one tree and see how it works.— 


ease. No persons should use their hands in 


He Planted It. 





*‘Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough; 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I’ll protect it now.” 


The above lines touch a tender chord in 
the heart $f every man who has planted 
trees. A few days ago I was spending 
some time at our fruit farm, and was 
swinging in a hammock hanging upon the 
trunks of two large trees standing in front 
of a large stone farm house upon the new 
farm which we have recently purchased. 
As I lay with my face turned upward 
towards the clouds and the wide spreading 
branches of one of those trees, I was re- 
minded of the request made by the former 
owner of this farm when he placed me in 
possession of this place. 

He said, “I want to call your attention 
to this old tree. I planted it with my own 
hands when I was a boy. My father and 
mother were then living in this house, also 
my brother, sister and myself. This tree 
has witnessed many changes, not only in 
my own family, but in the neighbors sur- 
rounding. My father and mother are now 
sleeping in the churchyard, my brother is 
dead, and my sister is married and moved 
away. While I was left this beautiful 
farm by inheritance, through one mis- 
fortune and another I have not been able 
to retain it. In passing it now into your 
hands I ask you to save this tree and see 
that no harm comes to it.” : 

I can imagine the feelings of this good 
man in leaving the home where he was 
born, and the old familiar scenes. I can 
also sympathize with him in his tender 
feelings toward that old tree which he had 
planted. This instance reminds me of a 
tree which I planted when I was a boy at 
my father’s home. One day I was gath- 
ering wintergreens in the swamp. Seeing 
a small spruce tree growing among the 
wintergreens I pulled it up with the roots, 
placed it in my pocket, and planted it in 
the front yard of the old homestead. I 
watered it daily and gave it every atten- 
tion possible. It is remarkable that it 
should have grown since it was trans- 
planted late in the summer. But it did 
thrive amazingly and when I last saw it, 
it was at least fifty feet high. Surely he 
who plants a tree does something to make 
the world brighter and happier. 





Planting Potted Strawberry 
Plants. 





This is the season for planting potted 
strawberry plants. Recent showers have 
fallen so timely that strawberry plants 
have made a marvelous growth, and potted 
plants are in prime condition for planting. 
There is no better way for getting a bed 
of strawberries started in the garden for 
home supply of fruit than by planting 
potted plants. These plants are secured 
in the nursery by plunging small earthen 
pots into the soil to the brim near the 
row of strawberries. The pot is filled 
with earth, and the young strawberry plant 
with its runner attached to the parent 
plant, is placed in this pot and held in 
position by a small stone. The young 
plant soon fills the earth in the pot with 
roots, holding the same firmly together. 
Then the plant is severed from the parent 
plant, dumped out of the pot, wrapped in 
paper, and packed in light baskets, all the 
earth being retained about the roots dur- 
ing shipment. 

When planted in good garden soil you 
have all the roots attached and preserved 
in moist earth and should not lose a single 
plant. Next season these potted plants 
should bear a full crop of the finest straw- 
berries. Since the earth is to be shipped 
with the plants the package is heavier 
than ordinary, and express charges afe 
higher than ordinary layer plants. But 
the express charges on 50 or 100 plants 
are not excessive if the distance is not re- 
markably great, therefore more potted 
plants are being planted each season, 
which indicates that lovers of strawberries 
are well pleased with their experiment 
along this line. 

There is more than one advantage 
gained by setting potted plants. The loss 
at planting time should be very light com- 
pared with layer planting, and the plants 
should not stop growing. The plenter 
should expect to harvest a fair crop of 
nice fruit the following season, and if he 
attends to business he will succeed. Pot- 
ting is hard, and expensive work, consid- 
ering the special preparations, special soils, 
crocks, wrapping each plant, etc., but we 
cannot have a good thing without working 
or paying for it, generally. 





Our Apple Orchard 


is in good shape for the balance of the 
year. It was fall plowed and topworked 
early in spring both ways; recently  buck- 
wheat has been sown broadcast. This will 
not only benefit the land but it will be a 
carpet under the apple trees. Sometimes 
drop apples are worth a fair price and 
good drops are sought for. The land after 
sowing has been rolled and all stones 
pressed in the earth. Stones cut of sight 
and a carpet to fall on, nothing will be 
lost. No mud, no bruise. »The trees have 
been thoroughly and __ systematieally 
sprayed. Every tree is loaded (so that we 
will commence propping at once) and 90 
per cent. of the fruit appears to be with- 
out blemish, and of good size. 

We have commenced to thin the peach 
crop. Crosby and some other varieties are 
inclined to bear too profusely. We take 
off about one-third and believe it will pay. 
Ill shaped and small sized pears will be 
picked off at once, also to make room for 
the No. 1 specimens. This will be done 
on dwarfs and not on high standards. 
Disappointment runs riot in the kitchen of 
the careful housewife and provider, this 
canning season. Strawberries were scarce 
and too high in price for canning. Black- 
raspberry buying was delayed until low 
prices should prevail—as low as last year 
—and the expected low price did not pre- 
vail and the crop was harvested and sold 
before some realized that they must “have 
some anyway.” Then red raspberries “‘bet- 
ter than any other fruit for canning gor 
flavoring” were thought of, and the in- 
quiries for them were far in excess of the 
supply. Three or four acres of Loudon 
red would have paid well this season. The 
demand for plants was so heavy last sea- 
son that few were left for fruiting. 








Practical Garden Notes, 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

This morning while looking over the cur- 
rent number of your paper I was struck 
with the wonderful improvement which 
each month brings. I am _ interested 
in the culture of celery and as this is a 
subject which does not seem to have been 
much discussed in your columns, perhaps 
my experience may help those who think 
they must depend on a dealer for their 
plants. When purchasing my garden seeds’ 
this spring I included one package each of 
Boston market garden and Giant pascal 
celery seed. When the package of seeds 
came a family conclave was held, and one 
important member remarked in accents of 
mingled scorn and contempt, as his eyes 
fell upon the innocent little envelopes con- 
taining the germs of a future celery bed. 





You might better have saved your pennies 


“What are you going to do with them? 


to purchase chocolates.” I did with them 
as follows: I planted them in, a cold frame 


ril. -When the plants | © . 
hed theown out thele third leaves I tran: Put the rind and juice of two lemons in,| in the winter. What shall we do now? 


en boxes; when | a large. earthenware pan with one ounce | We must have grapes. This is our second 

— nigh been — d them | of sugar. This rind must be well bruised, | summer on a place of our own in the 
i me in trenches, keep- 

Sea Sct whee, ey eat worked, soabuully ounce of cream of tartar and threé pounds | need information on a thousand points 
banking them with the soil thrown out | of loaf sugar. Pour on to them three gal- | and get more from your paper than from 
from the trenches. I now have some plants | Jons of boiling water, and when this is | any other source. Yours very truly, Mrs. 
of which a professional might well be | nearly cold put in two large tablespoonfuls | J, W. Streeter. 
proud, to say nothing of an amateur; and | of brewer’s yeast, or two ounces of com- Reply: We will send you July number 
the important member before referred to, | pressed yeast. The latter must be put ‘D} o¢ Fruit Grower, as requested. You can| Je : 
in looking at his rows of purchased plants | a little bowl with two teaspoonfuls of |\)-yne currant bushes at any time when the Made-to-order Clothing catalogue w; 
says, “I guess we had better raise all of | pulverized sugar, and worked with 4 | jeayes are off. If you leave on a large prs chr Wi of cae Expressage. 
our own celery plants another year.” Peas | wooden spoon till liquid, then added. Stir quantity of wood you will get smaller cur- Sg wue of Carpets, Rugs and 
are scarce here, bringing 40 cents per peck. | all well, cover it and let it stand in 4| pants, Thin out the wood and cut it back | ##rnished Free and Freight Prepaia, 
From vines from two quarts of East Hart- | warm place till the next day. Then skim | nq the currants will grow much larger 
ford and one quart eas oo Excelsior | off the yeast and bottle at once, taking /anq enough of them. Do not leave over| Please Mention Green's 4 
seed, I have picked $3.80 worth of peas , 
at the above pred and probably Mowe tightly, and in four days it will be ready | eyt back the new growth at least half, or 
harvested half of what the vines will bear, | for use.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
We have come to the conclusion that the 
East Hartford and _ tall telephone peas 


cession, will give the best results for either 


our peas in double rows with brush be- 


set, which dropped off at different stages : they are relieved of a part J 
of maturity.They are in rich, stony ground, gh atese os Uniess sounietiiiats is ry accomplish more work than when using 


fruit dropped because the trees were so 
young? or what he guesses may be the 


The poultry raisers here, your corre- Advice About Currants and 
spondent concluded, seem to have trouble 
raising their chicks. There seems to be 
no distinction between those hatched with 
incubators, or under hens, and the trouble | Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Home Made Ginger Beer. out a new lot—35 vines, but all died;| — 


same locality as the currants, mulched 








so as to extract all the flavor. Add one | country and intensely interesting, but we 


[Our grapevine died. In the fall we set $1.25 FOR NO 
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99 costs us § 
verse Us 106 { 
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book ‘whit t 
the 10¢ hobe your stag ‘order off 


nd Use, 
over 13,000 iilust, * CODtaing 
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150,000 ai 


% mous — Witht 
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me, 
th Io 
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ruit Grower 


for the asking. Carpets Sewed Fre, 
JULIUS HINES & SON, Baltimore, 





care to leave the sediment behind. Cork | three or four branches to each bush, and 





two-thirds, if growing vigorously. 
Grape vines are easy to transplant and 











A Summer Drink. 





don’t believe in thinning, and declare it the following recipe may prove a blessing 


must bear the heat and burden of the dz 2 x 
. . o'day cago “Dairy World.” 


a 
Salt in Butter, 





generally succeed well. If the roots are : 
are the varieties, which, if sown for a suc- | Thinning Peaches by the Million. long cut off half the length of the roots erst one pi eae oat at 
e before planting, and cut back the top of Scarcely fifteen years. es 
home or market consumption. ‘We plant | ‘The peach men are now hustling for all | the grape vine to two or three buds. Plant | since it became the vogue to me 
they are worth thinning the over abun-} 4 little decper than they grew naturally, | ical demand with butter cont 
and plant them between other | gant growth of fruit, says the Benton Har- | and after planting cover each vine with a | one ounce? Scarcely five ye 
crops, so that practically they take up no bor Register. One farmer reports that one forkful of strawy manure and you could | much salt is now used in the butte 
room, as later the other crops spread and | mijlion per day is the footing of what is | not fail either’in fall or spring.—Editor | the palate of the best butter 
use the room vacated by the peas. Thus— | peing removed from his orchards. Another | Green’s Fruit Grower. ie 
a row north and south between cucumbers | 545 has been in the business for twenty 
and tomatoes, farther west, one parallel years, says he has never seen such a heavy 
between beans and pop corn; one east and | ,rowth, One tree, eighteen years old, has 
nory aragy same Pages or — borne every year since it was three years 
and one long one on the southern border ie ; S a 
of Kon — those going east and west ro Theis gp aga ame: ghee With the season of sunstroke at hand lumber camps exist, but for the y 
yielding the best. } } ’ 
Our cherry trees 3 rg from Green’s | arainst the laws of nature, ete. One of | ° workingmen, especially to those who 
nursery two years ago, blossomed pro- ho ante <a must Jrnsgegi' 
fusely this spring, and quite a little fruit ages shemale’ tac ale daa vans be-gubh in mill or harvest field. It is said by those 


ce Abo 
N butte 
long is ¥ 
et the oj 
alning Only 


T tO sui 
he . : nsume 
in a city? Not more than half an oun 
per pound. Who can fix the limit wal 
that half an ounce will be dro 7 
gether? Will it take five or 


Of course, there is likely to be 


Pped alt, F 

Yean) The Human FE 
. a demang 
for heavily salted butter where Mines 
: ; fed ast anj 
rapidly growing critical taste, is not ths 
tendency to the elimination of Salt 2—Cyj 





who have tried this drink that they could 


beer, and were physically in better condi- | 


many orchards will be ruined. 





Grapes. 





you more strength and endurance than any 
surrounded. by mountain 





and other trees from you a year ago last 





DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, p 
I have discovered a positive cure for all female | on a bush and are making large growth 


diseases and the piles. It never fails to cure the piles besides. I want to ask when to prune] need. At druggists in fifty cent and dollar 


from any cause or in either sex, or any of the diseases : 
ocular 00 women, such s leucorrhoes, displace- | these bushes. Only two out of two hun- | sizes. You may have a sample bottle of this 


ments, ulceration, granulation, etc. I will gladly mail | dred died and all varieties bore the first | WOmderful new discovery by mail free, also pam- | of. the Board of Trade: 
a free box of the remedy to every sufferer. Address 
MRS. C. B. MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo, Ind. 


thing ; but if you have kidney, 
ROOT liver or bladder trouble it will 
* be found just the remedy you 


great success, some bearing four quarts 
bound 





Mayor, or to Charles F. 
phiet telling all about it. 











An Alabama Enterprise, 


Will the editor tell me if the ‘ ; 
to relieve the branches, peach men s8Y| tion’ ‘The proportions are a quarter of a uphe deem at Gee Denne tre booklet 
The Re -cade,’’ which depj 
pound of oatmeal to two or three quarts | poth by word and half-tone, the remarkable 
of water, according to the heat of the | and substantial growth of Bridgeport, Aly. 


day and the work and thirst. It should a It is yen that oo few cities, the 
. é country over, can show a larger array of f 
be well boiled and then an ounce or more | pujidings or present greater attractions a 


of sugar added. If you find it thicker than | health, climate and business resources, 
you like add three quarts of water. Be-| ,, AS an advertisement, a limited number 9 
2. a i J 3 eh C +S Ss, loce e heart of the 
dierongh tiaegilae “Ea eudomer deigk this | Gk e Sapeea eckeg cmo 
° . . : . mer drin 1s | price, t ept. Ist. uring September gpp. 
I Pees Bie see — ad acceptable so Dear Sir: The July number of Fruit | cold, in winter hot. You will find that | cial excursions will be arranged to view thi 
ution to the problem, as the care, feeding, | Grower was destroyed by accident before | i+ not only quenches thirst, but will: give | Promising manufacturing city of the South 
and so on must necessarily be varied, with | we read it and as we consider that a great ‘ ie 8g 
the same result in mortality. We wonder | joss | venture to ask you to send another | other drink.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


it any other locality is similarly afflicted. had a large number of pear 
—W.—, Norfolk, Conn. copy. We g a 


The location is well known as one capable 
of extensive industrial development and ig 
4 plateaus especially 
adapted to fruit growing. 
ee beg sorere a oe B are consider 
i . themselves fortunate, as the industries 
April. The Bed Cros currants are a SWAMP: Is 20t recommended for every- | negotiating for locations there are sure tp 
make the little city grow by leaps anq 


nds. 
The booklet describing Bridgeport may by 
had on application to Hon.:O. W. Whitcher, 
Scofield, Secretary 
: : -— on also give 
‘ ; ‘ inf tion as to sate of lots. It will 

year. Gooseberries are loaded with fruit. Address Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y well to “Keep your eye on Bridgeport.” bs. 
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js rather a creepy P! 
ear from the scientists | 
; not, as most of us thin 
nal, but is actually made 

ke ten millions of million 
elded together and helpir 






















in other words, our b 
osed of myriads of little 
oplasms, ealled cells, eacl 
inct and independent lit 
hese cells are really very 
iny little animalculae th: 
bonds and in every po 
water. If you get one of 
microscope you will see tk 
mass of jelly ‘which is con 
but feelers for food, and i 
particle of anything it « 
But in the human body 
elly are each surrounded 
relope, so that they have 1 
but feelers. They are of | 
n the muscles, lungs, li 
brain and elsewhere, and e 
ain part of the body’s w 
say, there is division of lab 
The blood brings them 
uriously, the blood contai 
he animalculae you find i 
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NOT Every Reader of Green’s Fruit 


A great number will be interested, and many will respond 
0 our appeal. 





A Work of Unrivaled Utility, containing within its massive six vol- 
umes over 5,300 Pages, over 3,000 Illustrations; 250,000 Words 
defined. A valuable work of reference,to all English words, 
their origin, development, orthography, pronunciation, mean- 
ing, and legitimate or customary use. This edi-. 
tion contains, in addition to the nearly 3,000 
engravings directly accompanying the text, sixty- 
four pages of magnificent new plates, in colors 
and in monotone. 


The accompanying illustration on this page of the great ENCYCLO- 


WE OFFER 


to send a copy of Mrs. MARGARET E. SANGSTER’S 


Cheerful To-days and 
Trustful To-morrows, 


J2mo, 319 pages, specially written for THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, ° 


postage prepaid, to every subscriber to the paper for the remaining months of 


4900, on receipt of 
— $1.00. 


We appeal to every one of our friends to call the attention of their friends who do not take the paper to this offer, 





Grower Will stady this page! 

















In addition to the weekly visits of the paper, this beautiful volume will come in handy, if necessary, as a-Christmas 
present for a friend. Read all on this page also in relation tothe ~- sea 


_Encyclopeedic Dictionary. 







SUBSCRIPTION PRICE RECENTLY, $ 5 
e 


—————-PER SET, SIX VOLS., CLOTH, 





PAEDIC DICTIONARY will convey to the mind of the réader but a 





faint idea of the magnitude of the work. Each volume stands 114 





inches high by 8% inches deep by 1% inches thick. The entire six 





volumes of the set weigh over 30 pounds. We offer them at a price 





much below their cash value to us in order to build up the subscription 





list of THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. 





s 
Orders will be entered as received. 





oe ww OM OM 


WE OFFER THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE for remaining months of 1900 (as stated above) 


and one set (six volumes, cloth) of the great ENCYCLOP/EDIC DICTIONARY for $5.50. 


WE OFFER to send free to any reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER who will secure for us 


not less than ten trial subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE (as stated above) 
at $1.00 each, and send us the names and addresses and $10.00 in cash, one set of the 
great ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY free. 





The magnificent offer we have made above is only open as long as out lim- 


ited stock of sets of the “Encyclopaedic Dictionary” lasts. If our stock of Dic- 
tionary sets is exhausted when order is received we will refund your money. 


- A very gratifying response is coming to hand daily. We trust all who are interested will act quickly, as it will not be possible 


again, in our judgment, to secure so valuable a set of books for so little money or so slight a service, 








Adiress THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 





You are to pay freight or express charges. 


F A ce ‘ +s { 
F f . er 4 . ~ 


_ (50 Fifth Avenue, Now: Your... . 


orage for themselves. 
Every one of these cells 
mal. But the fat and bo 
ontain none of them, for 
ifeless substances. On t 
he muscles, nerves, Heart, 
byery living part, consists e: 
Cincinnati Enquirer 









Hygienic Value o 


Dr. Dupoury, in a Paris 
ruit into five classes, eac 
special hygienic value; the 
he astringent, the oily, an 
he first including cherrie: 
gooseberries, peaches, appl 
pranges he accords merit; « 
hibits entirely to those aff« 
algia of the stomach. St 
aspberries he recommend 
bilious, plethoric and gout: 
and denies them to those in 
S present or suspected. 

ruits he considers that pl 
tial hygienic value, and eve 
















He ig an ardent advoca 
Europe, is called the grape 
grapes for several days for 
Bliment. The patient begin 
sumption of from one to tw 
with a gradual increase t 
pounds. After a few days 
marked improvement in the 
is noticeable. 

The appetite improves, tl 
omes easy and rapid, an 
pacity to withstand the fat: 
exercise is noticeable. Th: 
particularly recommended + 
dyspeptic and consumpti\ 
bases of the liver and in ; 






















Blood Poison 








It seems to be certain th: 
has been often-lost by car 
gard to small cuts. A w 
about the kitchen who re 
cut on the hand generally 
Wound and goes about her 
further thought of the matt 
are put in all manner of thi 
about the house, working o1 
In the fiower garden, and 
thousand and one tasks w’ 
find to do. If she is fortun 
heals up, but this is not 
case. Blood poisoning may 
Most trivial wound. Th 
hand is almost as dangeroi 
the system to wound as ti 
feet. The result of woun 
Soles of the feet or the 
lockjaw. When we remem 
ties in the soil, in the air 
Parts of even the cleanlie 
Strange that we do not hen 
°f blood poisoning arisin: 
Cuts. A very weak mixt 
acid and water, such as a d 
Slclan who deals in drug 
rou be kept on hand to | 
t should be poured on 
Wrapped around any suc! 
tst washing it carefully. 
Which contains about 10 p: 
lic acid in water, is suffi 
ary wound and 
les if it is well wrap} 
mm cloth. Even the scrat 
pin in the laundry tub m 
Polsoning if. the- water co 
pMatter or any impurities p 
to cause this result.—N. Y 












Laugh and Get 


“ 
con ate and grow fat’ is 
mae a deal of truth, an 
well ion by many suffere 
jollite in mind. We instinc 
tion ¥Y with rotundity, and 
itd a spare form. 
often” not Without excey 
take Fsgy people with littl 
shine nm fat who are full o 
om Such persons are 

vever. ‘They are posses: 
Sol owes: humor, are ha| 
Perha appy, and they sn 
ee ne laugh softly; bu 

8h loud, and certainly 








© convulsive movement: 
laughter exert a very real 
eae organism, They cat 
. akg so that they carry 
ic Ssues of the body, an 
More repels, so that 1 
‘ Tough the vessel is 
wee Words, laughter pron 
Conditions for an incre: 
S—the tissues take 
e terial and the wast 
Not nomptly removed. 
only is laughter an : 
8M expression of joy. 
Joy. Often a good 
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